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1830. 

London^ July IQtlu — I returned Kere on tbe 6tli of tbis 
montbj and baye waited these ten days to look about me 
and see and hear wbat is passing, Tlie present King and 
his proceedings occupy all attention, and nobody thinks 
any more of the late King than if he had been dead fifty 
years, unless it be to abuse him and to rake up all his vices 
and misdeeds. Never was elevation like that of King 
William IV. His life has been hitherto passed in obscurity 
TOL. n. B 
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and neglect^ in miserable iDOverty^ surrounded by a numerous 
progeny of bastards, without consideration or friends, and 
lie was ridiculous from bis grotesque ways and little meddling 
cuTiosity. bTobody ever invited Mm into tbeir bouse, or 
thought it necessary to honour him with any mark of atten- 
tion or respect ; and so he went on for above forty years, till 
Canning brought him into notice by making him Lord High 
Admiral at the time of his grand MinisteriM sehSmo In 
that post he distinguished himself by making absurd speeches^ 
by a morbid official activity, and by a general wildness which 
was thought to indicate incipient insanity, till shortly after 
Canning^s death and the Duke’s accession, as is welljmowii, 
the latter dismissed him. He then dropped back into 
obscnrity, bnt had become by this time somewhat more of 
a personage than he was before. His brief administration 
of the navy, the death of the Duke of York, which made him 
heir to the throne, his increased wealth and regular habits, 
had procured him more consideration, though not a great 
deal. Such was his position when George IV. broke all at 
once, and after three months of expectation William finds 
himself King. 

July IStL — King George had not been dead three days 
before everybody discovered that he was no loss, and King 
William a great gain. Certainly nobody ever was less 
regretted than the late King, and the breath was hardly out 
of his body before the press hurst forth in full cry against 
him, and raked up all his vices, follies, and misdeeds, which 
were numerous and glaring enough. 

The new King began very well. Everybody expected he 
would keep the Ministers in office, hut he threw himself 
into the arms of the Duke of Wellington with the strongest 
expressions of confidence and esteem. He proposed to all 
the Household, as well as to the members of Government, to 
keep their places, which they all did except Lord Conyngham 
and the Duke of Montrose. He soon after, however, dis- 
missed most of the equerries, that he might fill their places 
with the members of his own family. Of course such a King 
wanted not due praise, and plenty of anecdotes were raked 
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up of Ms former generosities and kindnesses. His first 
speeck to the Council was well enough given, bnt his burlesque 
character began even then to show itself. Hobodj expected 
from him much real grief, and he does not seem to know 
how to act it consistently ; he spoke of his brother with all 
the semblance of feeling, and in a tone of voice properly 
Softened and subdued, but just afterwards, when they gave 
him thS pen sign the declaration, he said, in his usual tone. 
This is a damned bad pen you have given me.^ My worthy 
colleague Mr. James Buller began to swear Privy Councillors 
in the name of ^ King G-eorge IV. — William, I mean,’ to the 
great diversion of the Council. 

A few days after my return I was sworn in, all the Minis- 
ters and some others being present. His Majesty presided 
very decently, and looked like a respectable old admiral. The 
Duke [of Wellington] told me he was delighted with him — 

^ If I had been able to deal with my late master as I do with 
my present, I should have got on much better’ — that he 
was so reasonable and tractable, and that he had done more 
business with him in ten minutes than with the other in as 
many days. 

I met George Pitzclarence, afterwards Earl of Munster^^ 
the same day, and repeated what the Duke said, and he told 
me how delighted his father was with the Duke, his entire 
confidence in him, and that the Duke might as entirely 
depend upon the King ; that he had told his Majesty, when 
he was at Paris, that Polignac and the Duke of Orleans had 
both asked him whether the Duke of Clarence, when he* 
became King, would keep the Duke of Wellington as his 
Minister, and the King said, ^What did you reply?’ *^1 

^ [Eldest son of King 'William IV. by Mrs. Jordcan, wbo was shortly 
after the accession created an earl by bis father. The rank of ^ marquis’s 
younger children ’ was conferred upon the rest of the family* The King 
had nine natural children by Mrs. Jordan; 1, George, a major-general in 
the army, afterwards Earl of Munster j 2, Frederick, also in the army j 3, 
Adolphus, a rear-admiral ; 4, Augustus, in holy orders ; 5. Sophia, married 
to Lord de Flsle j 6, Mary, married to Colonel Fox ; 7, Elizabeth, married 
to the Earl of Errol j 8, Augusta, married first to the Hon. J ohn Kennedy 
ErsMne, and secondly to Lord John Frederick Gordon j 9, Amelia, married 
to Viscount Falkland.] 
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replied that yon certainly would ; did not I do right ? ^ 
^ Certainly, yon did quite right/ 

He began immediately to do good-natured things, to 
provide for old friends and pi'ofessional adherents, and he 
bestowed a pension upon Tierney’s widow. The great offices 
of CliEimberlain and Steward he abandoned to the Duke of 
Wellington. There never was anything like the enthusiasir: 
with which he was greeted by all ranks ; •plough'"’ he has 
trotted about both town and country for sixty-four years, 
and nobody ever turned round to look at him, he cannot stir 
mow without a mob, patrician as well as plebeian, at his heels. 
All the Park congregated round the gate to see him drive 
into town the day before yesterday. But in the midst of all 
this success and good conduct certain indications of strange- 
ness and oddness peep out which are not a little alarming, 
and he promises to realise the fears of his Ministers that he 
wdll do and say too much, though they flatter themselves 
that they have muzzled him in his approaching progress by 
reminding him that Ms words will be taken as his Ministers’, 
and he must, therefore, be chary of them. 

At the late King’s funeral he behaved with great in- 
decency. That ceremony was very well managed, and a fine 
sight, the military part particularly, and the Guards were 
magnificent. The attendance was not very numerous, and 
when they had all got together in St. George’s Hall a gayer 
company I never beheld; with the exception of Mount Charles, 
who was deeply affected, they were all as merry as grigs. 
The King was chief mourner, and, to my astonishment, as he 
entered the chapel directly behind the body, in a situation 
in which he should have been apparently, if not really, 
absorbed in the melancholy duty he was performing, he 
darted up to Strathaven, who was ranged on one side below 
the Dean’s stall, shook him heartily by the hand, and then 
vrent on nodding to the right and left. He had previously 
gone as chief mourner to sit for an hour at the head of the 
body as it lay in state, and he walked in procession with his 
household to the apartment. I saw him pass from behind 
the screen. Lord Jersey had been in the morning to Bushy 
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to Mss liands on being made Cliamberlaiii^ wlien be bad 
received bim very graciously^ told bim it was tbe Dube and 
not bimself wbo bad made bim, but that be was delighted 
to bave bim. At Windsor, when be arrived, be gave 
Jersey tbe white wand, or rather took one from him he had 
provided for himself, and gave it him again with a little 
Speech. When he went to sit in state, Jersey preceded him, 
and be Said ^en all was readj^, ^ Go on to tbe body, Jersey ; 
you will get your dress coat as soon as you can.’ The 
morning after tbe funeral, having slept at Drogmore, he 
went all over the Castle, into every room in the house, which 
he had never seen before except when he came there as a 
guest ; after which he received an address from the ecclesias- 
tical bodies of Windsor and Eton, and returned an answer 
quite unpremeditated which they told me was excellent. 

He is very well with all his family, particularly tbe Duke 
of Sussex, but be dislikes and seems to know tbe Duke of 
Cumberland, who is furious at his own discredit. The King 
has taken from him the Gold Stick, by means of which he 
had usurped tbe functions of all tbe other colonels of tbe 
regiments of the Guards, and put himself always about the 
late King. He says the Duke’s rank is too high to perform 
those functions, and has put an end to his services. He has 
only put the Gold Sticks on their former footing, and they are 
all to take the duty in turn. 

In the meantime the Duke of Cumberland has shown his 
teeth in another way. His horses have hitherto stood in the 
stables which are appropriated to the Queen, and the other day 
Lord Errol, her new Master of the Horse, went to her Majesty 
and asked her where she chose her horses should be; she 
said, of course, she knew nothing about it, but in the proper 
place, Errol then said the Duke of Cumberland’s horses 
were in her stables, and could not be got out without an 
order from the King, The King was ; spoken to, and he 
commanded the Duke of Leeds to order them out. Tbe 
Duke of Leeds took the order to the Duke of Cumberland, 
who said he would be damned if they should go,’ when the 
Duke of Leeds said that he trusted he would have them 
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taken out tlie following day, as unless lie did so lie should 
be under the necessity of ordering them to be removed by 
the King’s grooms, when the Duke was obliged sulkily to 
give way. When the King gave the order to the Duke of 
Leeds, he sent for Taylor that he might be present, and said 
at the same time that he had a very bad opinion of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and he wished he would live out of the^* 
country, ^ 

The King’s good-nature, simplicity, and affability to all 
about him are certainly very striking, and in his elevation 
he does not forget any of his old friends and companions. 
He was in no hurry to take upon himself the dignity of King, 
nor to throw off the habits and manners of a country gentle- 
man. When Lord Chesterfield went to Bushy to kiss his hand, 
and be presented to the Queen, he found Sir John and Lady 
Gore there lunching, and when they went away the King called 
for their carriage, handed Lady Gore into it, and stood at 
the door to see them off. When Lord Howe came over from 
Twickenham to see him, he said the Queen was going out 
driving, and should drop him ’ at his own house. The 
Queen, they say, is by no means delighted at her elevation. 
She likes quiet and retirement and Bushy (of which the King 
has made her Eanger), and does not want to be a Queen. 
However, ^ Fappetit viendra en mangeant.’ He says he does 
not want luxury and magnificence, has slept in a cot, and he 
has dismissed the King’s cooks, renverse la niarmite.’ He 
keeps the stud (which is to he diminished) because he thinks 
he ought to support the turf. He has made Mount Charles 
a Lord of the Bedchamber, and given the Eobes to Sir C. 
Pole, an admiral. Altogether he seems a kind-hearted, well- 
meaning, not stupid, burlesque, bustling old fellow, and if 
he doesn’t go mad may make a very decent King, but he 
exhibits oddities. He would not have his servants in mourn- 
ing — ^that is, not those of his own family and household — but 
he sent the Duke of Sussex to Mrs. Piteherbert to desire 
she would put hers in monrning, and consequently so they 
are. The King and she have always been friends, as she 
has, in fact, been with all the Eoyal Family, but it was very 
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strange. Yesterday morning lie sent for the officer on 
guards and ordered Mni to take all tke muffles off tlie drums, 
the scarfs off the regimentals, and so to appear on parade, 
where he went himself. The colonel would haye put the 
officer under arrest for doing this without his orders, but the 
King said he was commanding officer of his own guard, 
^nd forbade him. All odd, and people are frightened, but 
his wits will at least last till the new Parliament meets. 
I sent him a very respectful request through Taylor that he 
would pay 300L, all that remained due of the Duke of York’s 
debts at Kewmarket, which he assented to directly, as soon 
as the Privy Purse should be settled^ — very good-natured. In 
the meantime it is said that the bastards are dissatisfied 
that more is not done for them, but he cannot do much for 
them at once, and he must have time. He has done all he 
can; he has made Errol Master of the Horse, Sidney a 
Guelph and Equeny, George Eitzclarence the same and Adju- 
tant-General, and doubtless they will all have their turn. Of 
course the stories told about the rapacity of the Conyhghams 
have been innumerable. The King’s vfill excited much 
astonishment, but as yet nothing is for certain known about 
the money, or what became of it, or what he gave away, and 
to whom, in his lifetime. 

J%hly — Yesterday was a very busy day with his 

Majesty, who is going much too fast, and begins to alarm 
his Ministers and astonish the world. In the morning he 
inspected the Coldstream Guards, dressed (for the first time 
in his life) in a military uniform and with a great pair of 
gold spurs half-way up his legs like a game cock, although 
he was not to ride, for having chalk-stones in his hands he 
can’t hold the reins. The Queen came to Lady Bathurst’s to 
see the review and hold a sort of drawing-room, when the 
Ministers’ wives were presented to her, and official men, to 
which were added Lady Bathurst’s relations ; everybody was 
in undress except the officers. She is very ugly, with a 
horrid complexion, but has good manners, and did aU this 
(which she hated) very well. She said the part as if she 
was acting, and wished the green curtain to drop. After 
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the review the King, with the Dukes of Cninbeiiancl, Sussex, 
and Gloucester, and Prince George and the Prince of Prussia, 
and the Duchess of Cumberland's son, came in through the 
garden gate; the Duchess of Gloucester and Princess Augusta 
were already there ; they breakfasted and then went away, the 
Duke of Gloucester bowing to the company while nobody was 
taking any notice of him or thinking about him. Nature must r 
have been merry when she made this Prince, and in the sort 
of mood that certain great artists used to exhibit in their 
comical caricatures ; I never saw a countenance which that 
line in Dryden’s M^Plecknoe would so w^ell describe — 

And lambent dulness plays around his face. 

At one there was to be a Council, to swear in Privy 
Councillors and Lords-Lieutenant, and receive Oxford and 
Cambridge addresses. The review made it an hour later, 
and the Lieutenants, who had been summoned at one, and who 
are great, selfish, pampered aristocrats, were furious at being 
kept waiting, particularly Lord Grosvenor and the Duke 
of Newcastle, the former very peevish, the latter bitter- 
humoui'ed. I was glad to see them put to inconvenience. 

I never saw so full a Court, so much nobility with acade- 
mical tagrag and bobtail. After considerable delay the 
King received the Oxford and Cambridge addresses on the 
throne, which (having only one throne between tiiem) he 
then abdicated for the Queen to seat herself on and receive 
them too. She sat it very well, surrounded by the Princesses 
and her ladies and household. When this mob could be got 
rid of the table was brought in and the Council held. The 
Duke was twice sworn as Constable of the Tower and Lieu- 
tenant of Hants ; then Jersey and the new Privy Councillors ; 
and then the host of Lieutenants six or seven at a time, 
or as many as could hold a bit of the Testament. I begged 
the King would, to expedite the business, dispense with their 
kneeling, which he did, and so we got on rapidly enough ; 
and I whispered to Jersey, who stood by me behind the King 
•with his white wand, ^ The farce is good, isn’t it ? ’ as they 
each kissed his hand. I told him their name or county, or 
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both^ and be bad a civil word to say to everybody^ inviting 
some to dinner, promising to visit others, reminding them of 
former visits, or something good-humoured 5 he asked Lord 
Egremont’s permission to go and live in his comity, at 
Brighton. 

All this was very well ; no great harm in it ; more 
♦affable, less dignified than the late King; but when this 
was owr, and he might very well have sat himself quietly 
down and rested, he must needs put on his plainer clothes 
and start on a ramble about the streets, alone too. In 
Pall Mall he met Watson Taylor, and took his arm and 
went up St. James’s Street. There he was soon followed 
by a mob making an uproar, and when he got near White’s 
a woman came up and kissed him. Belfast (who had 
been sworn in Privy Councillor in the morning), who saw 
this from White’s, and Clinton thought it time to interfere, 
and came out to attend upon him. The mob increased, and, 
always holding W. Taylor’s arm, and flanked by Clinton 
and Belfast, who got shoved and kicked about to fheir in- 
expressible wrath, he got back to the Palace amid shouting 
and bawling and applause. When he got home he asked 
them to go in and take a quiet walk in the garden, and said, 
Oh, never mind all this ; when I have walked about a few 
times they will get used to it, and will take no notice.’ 
There are other stories, but I will put down nothing I do not 
see or hear, or hear from the witnesses. Belfast told me this 
in the Park, fresh from the scene and smarting from the 
buffeting he had got. All the Park was ringing with it, and 
I told Lady Bathurst, who thought it so serious she said she 
would get Lord Bathurst to write to the Duke directly about 
it. Lord Oombermere wanted to be made a Privy Coun- 
cillor yesterday, but the Duke would not let it be done ; he 
is in a sort of half-disgrace, and is not to be made yet, but 
will be by-and-by. 

Grove Roady Jnly 21 st . — I came and established myself 
here last night after the Duchess of Bedford’s ball. Lady 
Bathurst told me that the Queen spoke to her yesterday 
morning about the King’s walk and being followed, and 
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said tliat for tlie future lie must walk early in tke morning, 
or ill some less public place, so there are hopes that his 
activity may be tamed. He sent George Fitzclarence off 
from dinner in his silk stockings and cocked hat to Boulogne 
to invite the King of Wiirtemberg to come here ; he was 
back in fifty-six hours, and might have been in less. He 
employs Mm in everything, and I heard Fitzclarence yester- 
day ask the Duke of Leeds for two of his father’s holses to 
ride about on his jobs and relieve his own, which the Duke 
agreed to, but made a wry face. Mount Charles has refused 
to be Lord of the Bedchamber ; his wife can’t bear it, and he 
doesn’t like to go to Windsor under such altered circum- 
stances, I hardly ever record the scandalous stories of the 
day, unless they relate to characters or events, but what re- 
lates to public men is different from the loves and friendships 
of the idiots of society. 

July 24fe, — Went to St. James’s the day before yesterday 
for a Council for the dissolution, but there was none. Yes- 
terday morning there was an idea of having one, but it is 
to-day instead, and early in the morning, that the Ministers 
may be able to go to their fish dinner at Greenwich. I 
called on the Duke yesterday evening to know about a Coun- 
cil, but he could not tell me. Then came a Mr. Moss (or his 
card) while I was there. ^ Who is he ? ’ I said, ^ Oh, a man 
who wants to see me about a canal. I can’t see him. Every- 
body will see me, and how the Devil they think I am to see 
evei'yhody, and be the whole morning with the King, and to 
do the whole business of the country, I don’t know. I am 
quite worn out with it.’ I longed to tell him that it is this 
latter part they would willingly relieve him from. 

I met Tesey Fitzgerald, just come from Paris, and had 
a long converKsation with him about the state of the Govern- 
ment ; he seems aware of the difficulties and the necessity 
of acquiring more strength, of the universal persuasion that 
the Duke will he all in all, and says that in the Cabinet 
nobody can be more reasonable and yielding and deferential 
to the opinions of his colleagues. But Murray’s appoint- 
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mentj lie says, was a mistake^^ and no personal consid^$i4ipii 
should induce the Duke to sacrifice the interests oi 
country by keeping him ; it may be disagreeable to dismiss 
him, but he must do it. Hay told me that for the many 
years he had been in office he had never met with any public 
officer so totally inefficient as he^, not even Warrender at the 
♦ Admiralty Board. 

In«fche meantime the King has had his levee, which was 
crowded beyond all precedent. He was very civil to the 
people, particularly to Sefton, who had quarrelled with the 
late King. 

Yesterday he went to the House of Lords, and was 
admirably received. I can fancy nothing like his delight at 
finding himself in the state coach surrounded by aH his 
pomp. He delivered the Speech very well, they say, for I 
did not go to hear him. He did not wear the crown, 
which was carried by Lord Hastings. Etiquette is a thing 
he cannot comprehend. He wanted to take the King of 
Wiirtemberg with him in his coach, till he vras tofd it was 
out of the question. In his private carriage he continues 
to sit backwards, and when he goes with men makes one 
sit by him and not opposite to him. Yesterday, after the 
House of Lords, he drove all over the town in an open 
caleche with the Queen, Princess Augusta, and the King of 
Wiirtemberg, and coming home he set down the King 
(dro^pped him, as he calls it) at Grillon’s Hotel. The King of 
England dropping another king at a tavern! It is im- 
possible not to be struck with his extreme good-nature and 
simplicity, which he cannot or will not exchange for the 
dignity of his new situation and the trammels of etiquette ; 
but he ought to be made to understand that his simplicity 
degenerates into vulgarity, and that without departing from 
his natural urbanity he may conduct himself so as not to 
lower the character with which he is invested, and which 
belongs not to him, but to the country. 

*“ ^ [Sir George Murray was Secretary of State for tte Colonial Depart- 

ment.] 
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At liis dinner at St. James’s tlie other day more people 
were invited than there was room for, and some half-dozen 
were forced to sit at a side table. He said to Lord Brown- 
low, ^ Well, when yon are flooded (he thinks Lincolnshire is 
all fen) yon will come to ns at Windsor.’ To the Free- 
masons he was rather good. The Duke of Sussex wanted 
him to receive their address in a solemn audience, which he 
refused, and when they did come he said, ^ G-entl^men,^if my 
love for yon equalled my ignorance of everything concerning 
you, it would be unbounded,’ and then he added something 
good-humoured. The consequence of his trotting about, and 
saying the odd things he does, is that there are all sorts of 
stories about him which are not true, and he is always ex- 
pected everywhere. In the meantime I believe that poli- 
tically he relies implicitly on the Duke, who can make him 
do anything. Agar Ellis (who is bustling and active, always 
wishing to j)lay a part, and gets mixed up with the politics 
of this and that party through his various connections) 
told me the other day that he knew the Duke was knocking 
at every door, hitherto without success, and that lie must 
be contented to take a and not expect to strengthen 

himself by picking out individuals. I think this too, but 
why not open his doors to all comers ? There are no ques- 
tions now to stand in his way ; his Government must be re- 
modelled, and he may last for ever personally. 

July 25th — ^Yesterday at Court at eleven ; a Council for 
the dissolution. This King and these Councils are very un- 
like the last — few people present, frequent, punctual, less 
ceremony observed. Though these Ministers have been in 
ofSce^all their lives, nobody knew how many days must elapse 
before Parliament was summoned; some said sixty, some 
seventy days, but not one knew, nor had they settled the 
matter previously ; so Lord Eosslyn and I were obliged to 
go to Bridgewater House, which was near, and consult the 
journals. It has always been fifty-two days of late. 

In the afternoon another embarrassment. We sent the 
proclamations to the Chancellor (one for England and one 
for Ireland), to have the Great Seal affixed to them; he 
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would only affix tlie Seal to tlie English, and sent back the 
Irish nnsealed. The Secretary of State would not send it to 
Ireland without the Great Seal, and all the Ministers were 
gone to the fish dinner at Greenwich, so that there was no 
getting at anybody. At last we got it done at Lincoln’s Inn 
and sent it off. The fact is, nobody knows his business, and 
IK the Chancellor least of all. The Xing continues very active ; 
he weiit after the Council to Buckingham House, then to the 
Thames Tunnel, has immense dinners every day, and the 
same people two or three days running. He has dismissed 
the late King’s band, and employs the bands of the Guards 
every night, who are ready to die of it, for they get no pay 
and are prevented earning money elsewhere. The other 
night the King had a party, and at eleven o’clock he dis- 
missed them thus : ^ How, ladies and gentlemen, I wish you a 
good night. I will not detain you any longer from your 
amusements, and shall go to my own, which is to go to bed ; 
so come along, my Queen.’ The other day he was very 
angry because the guard did not know him in fiis plain 
clothes and turn out for him — ^the first appearance of jealousy 
of his greatness he has shown — and he ordered them to be 
more on the alert for the future. 

July 2&th , — Still the King ; his adventures (for they are 
nothing else) furnish matter of continual amuserdent and 
astonishment to his liege subjects. Yesterday morning, or 
the evening before, he announced to the Duke of Wellington 
that he should dine with him yesterday ; accordingly the 
Duke was obliged, in the midst of preparations for his 
breakfast, to get a dinner ready for him. In the morning 
he took the King of Wiirtembergto Windsor, and just at the 
hour when the Duke expected him to dinner he was driving 
through Hyde Park back from Windsor — three barouches- 
and-four, the horses dead knocked up, in the front the two 
Kings, Jersey, and somebody else, all covered with dust. The 
whole mob of carriages and horsemen assembled near Apsley 
House to see him pass and to wait till he returned. The 
Duke, on hearing he was there, rushed down without his hat 
and stood in Ms gate in the middle of servants, mob, &c., to 
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see Mm pass. He drove to Grillon’s to drop ^ the King of 
Wlirtemberg, and at a quarter past eight he arrived at 
Apslej House. There were about forty-five nieii^ no woraeiij 
half the Ministers, most of the foreign Ministers, and a 
mixture rather indiscriminate. In the evening I was at 
Lady Salisburj^’s, when arrived the Duke of Sussex, who 
gave a short account to Sefton of Avhat had passed, and of 
the King’s speech to the company. ^ You and I,’ ho said, are 
old Whigs, my Lord, and I confess I was somewhat as- 
tonished to hear his Majesty’s speech.’ I went afterwards 
to Crockford’s, where I found Matuscewitz, who gave me a 
whole account of the dinner. The two Kings went out to 
dinner arm in arm, the Duke followed ; the King sat between 
the King of Wiirteniberg and the Duke. After dinner his 
health was drunk, to which he returned thanks, sitting, but 
briefly, and promised to say more by-and-by when he should 
give a toast. In process of time he desired Douro to go and 
tell the band to play the merriest waltz they could for the 
toast he was about to give. He then gave ^The Queen of 
Wiirtemberg,’ with many eulogiums on her and on the 
connubial felicity of her and the King ; not a very agreeable 
theme for his host, for conjugal fidelity is not his forte. At 
length he desired Douro to go again to the hand and order 
them to play ^ See the conquering hero comes,’ and then he 
rose. All the company rose with him, when he ordered 
everybody to sit down. Still standing, ho said that he had 
been so short a time on the throne that he did not know 
whether etiquette required that he should speak sitting or 
standing, hut, however this might be, ho had been long 
used to speak on Ms legs, and should do so now; he then 
proposed the Duke’s health, but prefaced it with a long 
speech — instituted a comparison between Mm and the Duke 
of Marlborough ; went back to the reign of Queen Anne, and 
talked of the great support the Duke of Marlborough had 
received from the Crown, and the little support the Duke of 
Wellington had had in the outset of his career, though after 
the battle of Timeiro he had been backed by all the energies 
of the country; that, notwithstanding his difficulties, Ms 
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career liad been one continued conrse of Tictory over tlie 
armies of Trance; and tlien recollecting tlie presence of 
Lavalj tlie Treiicli Ambassador, he said, ^ Eemeniber, Due de 
Laval, when I talk of victories over the French armies, they 
were not the armies of my ally and friend the King of 
France, but of him who had usurped his throne, and 
against whom you yourself were combating ; ^ then going 
back the Duke’s career, and again referring to the com- 
parison between him and Marlborough, and finishing by 
adverting to his political position, that he had on mounting 
the throne found the Duke Minister, and that he had re- 
tained him because he thought his Administration had been 
and would be highly beneficial to the country ; that he gave 
to him his fullest and most cordial confidence, and that he 
announced to all whom he saw around him, to all the Am- 
bassadors and Ministers of foreign Powers, and to all the 
noblemen and gentlemen present, that as long as he should 
sit upon the throne he should continue to give him the same 
confidence. The Duke returned thanks in a shorf speech, 
thanking the King for his confidence and support, and de- 
claring that all his endeavours would be used to keep this 
country in relations of harmony with other nations. The 
whole company stood aghast at the King’s extraordinary 
speech and declaration. Matuscewitz told me he never was 
so astonished, that for the world he would not have missed 
it, and that he would never have believed in it if he had 
not heard it, 

Falck ^ gave me a delightful account of the speech and 
of Laval. He thought, not understanding one word, that 
all the King was saying was complimentary to the King of 
France and the French nation, and he kept darting from his 
seat to make his acknowledgments, while Esterhazy held 
him down by the tail of his coat, and the King stopped him 

^ [Baron Falck, Butch Minister at the Court of St. Jameses. M. de 
Laval was the French Ainhassador. This dinner took place on the day after 
the publication of the ordinances of July. Three days later Charles X. had 
ceased to reign. M. de Laval instantly left London on the receipt of the 
intelligence, leaving M. de Vaudreuil as Charg6 d’ Affaires.] 
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wiili Ms tand outstretched, all with great difficulty. He 
said it was very comical. 

July 27 til , — ^Eeview in the morning (yesterday), breakfast 
at Apsley House, chapter of the Garter, dinner at St. 
Jameses, party in the evening, and ball at Apsley House. I 
don’t hear of anything remarkable, and it was so hot I could 
not go to anything, except the breakfast, which I just looted'' 
in to for a minute, and found everybody sweating and toffiiig 
and the royalties just going away. The Duke of Gloucester 
keeps up his quarrel with the Duke ; the Duke of Cumber- 
land won’t go to Apsley House, but sent the Duchess and 
his boy. The Queen said at dinner the other day to the 
Duke of Cumberland, I am very much pleased with you for 
sending the Duchess to Apsley House,’ and then turned to 
the Duke of Gloucester and said, ^ but I am not pleased with 
you for not letting the Duchess go there.’ The fool answered 
that the Duchess should never go there ; he would not be 
reconciled, forgetting that it matters not twopence to the 
Duke of* Wellington and a great deal to himself. 

I have been employed in settling half a dozen disputes of 
different sorts, but generally without success, trifling matters, 
foolish or violent people, not worth remembering any of 
them. The Chancellor, who does not know his own business, 
has made an attack on my office about the proclamations, 
but I have vindicated it in a letter to Lord Bathurst. 

J^dy 28th , — ^Testerday Charles Wynn and I settled the 
dispute between Clive and Charlton about the Ludlow 
matters. Charlton agrees to retire from the contest both in 
the Borough and Corporation, and Olive agrees to pay him 
1,1 25L towards his expenses, and not to oppose the reception 
of any petition that may be pi'esented to the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose of re-opening the question of the right 
of voting. Both parties are very well satisfied with this 
termination of their disputes. Met the Chancellor at Lady 
Eavensworth’s breakfast yesterday, who told me he had sent 
a rejoinder to my letter to Lord Bathurst about the pro- 
clamations. 

July 29tK — Yesterday a standing Council at the levee. 
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to swear in Lord Hereford and Yesey Fitzgerald, and to 
declare Lord Bathurst President of tlie Council and the 
Duke of Northumberland Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Pre- 
viously the King received the address of the dissenting 
ministers, and then that of the Quakers, presented by 
William Allen ; they were very prim and respectable persons ; 
*fcheir hats were taken off by each other in the room before 
the Throne ]^om, and they did not bow, though they seemed 
half inclined to do so ; they made a very loyal address, but 
without Majesty,’ and said ^ 0 King.’ There was a question 
after his answer what" they should do. I thought it was 
whether they should kiss hands, for the King said something 
to Peel, who went and asked them, and I heard the King 
say, ^ Oh, just as they like ; they needn’t if they don’t like ; 
it’s all one.’ 

But the great event of the day was the reception of the 
King of France’s two decrees, and the address of his 
Ministers, who produced them; nothing could surpass the 
universal astonishment and consternation. Falck told me 
he was reading the newspaper at his breakfast regularly 
through, and when he came to this the teacup almost 
dropped from his hands, and he rubbed his eyes to see 
whether he read correctly. Such was the secresy with which 
this measure was conceived and acted on, that Pozzo, who is 
quicker and has better intelligence than anybody, had not a 
notion of it, as Matuscewitz told me. Aberdeen learnt it 
through the ^ Times,’ and had not a line from Stuart. That, 
however, is nothing extraordinary. I suspect somebody had 
it, for Eaikes wrote me a note the day before, to ask me if 
there was not something bad from France. Matuscewitz told 
me that Eussia would not afford Charles X* the smallest 
support in his new crusade against the Constitution of 
France, and this he pronounced openly d gni voulait V en- 
tendre. I suspect the Duke will be desperately annoyed. 
The only Minister I had a word with about it was Lord 
Bathurst, whose Tory blood bubbled a little quicker at such 
a despotic act, and while owning the folly of the deed he 
could not help adding that ^ he should have repressed the 
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press when lie dissolved the Chambers^ then he might have 
done it/ 

July — Everybody anxious for news from Eraiice. 

A few hope, and still fewer think, tlie King of France will 
succeed, and that the French will submit, but the press 
here joins in grand chorus against the suppression of the 
liberty of that over the water. Matuscewitz told me he had" 
a conference with the Duke, who was excessively afiiioyed, 
but what seems to have struck him more than anything is 
the extraordinary secresy of the business, and neither Pozzo 
nor Stuart having known one word of it. Dp to the last 
Polignac has deceived everybody, and put such words into 
the King’s mouth that nobody could expect such a coujj. 
The King assured Pozzo di Borgo the day before that 
nothing of the sort was in contemplation. This, like every- 
thing else, will be judged by the event — desperate fatuity if 
it fails, splendid energy and accurate calculation of oppo- 
site moral forces if it succeeds. I judge that it will fail, 
because I can see no marks of wisdom in the style of execu- 
tion, and the State paper is singularly puerile and weak in 
argument. It is passionate and not dexterous, not even 
plausible. All this is wonderfully interesting, and will give 
us a lively autumn. 

The King has been to Woolwich, inspoctmg the artillery^ 
to whom he gave a dinner, with toasts and hip, hip, hurrahing 
and three times three, himself giving the time. I tremble 
for him; at present he is only a mountebank, but he bids fair 
to be a maniac. 

Brougham will come in for Yorkshire without a contest ; 
his address was very eloquent. He is rather mad without a 
doubt; Ms speeches this year have been sometimes more 
brilliant than ever they were ; but wjio with such stupendous 
talents was ever so little considered ? We admire him as 
we do a fine actor, and nobody ever possessed such enormous 
means, and displayed a mind so versatile, fertile, and com- 
prehensive, and yet had so little efficacy and influence. 
He told me just before he left town that Yorkshire had been 
proposed to him, but that he had written word he would not 
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stands nor spend a guinea, nor go there, nor even take the 
least trouble about tlie concerns of anyone of Ms constituents, 
if they elected Mm ; but lie soon changed his note. 

July dlst. — ^Yesterday morning I met Matuscewitz in St« 
James’s Street, who said, ‘ You have heard the news ? ’ But 
I had not, so I got into his cabriolet, and he told me that 
**Biilow had just been with Mm with an account of Eoth- 
schikrf esta^tte, who had brought intelligence of a desperate 
conflict at Paris between the people and the Eoyal Guard, in 
which 1,000 men had been killed of the former, and of the 
eventual revolt of two regiments, which decided the business ; 
that the Swiss had refused to fire on the people ; the King is 
gone to Eambouillet, the Ministers are missing, and the Depu- 
ties who were at Paris had assembled in the Chambers, and 
declared their sittings permanent. Nothing can exceed the 
interest and excitement that all these xaroceedings create here, 
and unless there is a reaction, which does not seem probable, 
the game is up with the Bourbons. They richly *deseiwe 
their fate. It remains to be seen what part Bourmont and 
the Algerian army will take ; the latter will probably side with 
the nation, and the former will be guided by his own interest, 
and is not unlikely to endeavom: to direct a spirit which he 
could not expect to control. He may reconcile himself to the 
country by a double treachery. 

At night. — To-day at one o’clock Stuart’s messenger 
arrived with a meagre account, having left Paris on the 
night of the 29th- The tricoloured flag had been raised; the 
National Guard was up, commanded by old Lafayette (their 
chief forty years ago), who ruled in Paris with Gerard, 
Odier, Casimir Perier, Lafitte, and one or two more. The 
Tuileries and the Louvre had been pillaged ; the King was at 
Eambouillet, where Marshal Marmont had retired, and had 
with him a large force. Nobody, however, believed they would 
fight against the people. The Deputies and the Peers had met, 
and the latter separated without doing anything ; the former 
had a stormy discussion, but came to no resolution. Some 
were for a republic, some for the Duke of Orleans, some for 
the Duke of Bordeaux with the Dube of Orleans as Eegent. 
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Eotliscliild liad another courier with, later intelligence. The 
King had desired to treat, and that proposals might be made 
to him ; all the Ministers escaped from Paris by a subter- 
ranean passage which led from the Tuileries to the river, 
and even at St, Cloud the Duke told Matuscewitz that Mar- 
mont had taken up a good military position/ as if it was a 
military and not a moral question. Strange he should think ^ 
of such a thing, but they are all terrified to death^at the 
national flag and colours, because they see in its train 
revolutions, invasions, and a thousand alarms. I own I 
would rather have seen an easy transfer of the Crown te 
some other head under the white flag. There w’-as Lady 
Tankerville going about to-day enquiring of everybody for 
news, trembling for her brother ^ and his brigade.’ Late in 
the day she got Lady Jersey to go with her to Eothschild, 
whom she saw, and Madame Eothschild, who showed her all 
their letters. Tankerville, who is a sour, malignant little Whig 
(since become an ultra-Tory), loudly declares Polignac ought 
to be hung. The elections here are going against Govern- 
ment, and no candidate will avow that he stands on Govern- 
ment interest, or with the intention of supporting the Duke’s 
Ministry, which looks as if it had lost all its popularity. 

August %nch — Yesterday (Sunday) we had no news and no- 
reports, except one that Marmont was killed. I never be- 
lieve reports. The elections still go against Government. G. 
Dawson returned from Dublin ; all the Peels lose their seats. 
Pordwich heat Baring at Canterbury by 370 votes. It is 
said the King was in a state of great excitement at Wool- 
wich the other day, when it was very hot, and he drank a 
good deal of wine. 

Evening . — This morning, on going into town, I read in 
the Times ’ the news of the day — ^the proclamation of the 
Provisional Government, the invitation to the Duke of 
Orleans, his proclamation, and the account of the con- 
versation between Lafitte and Marmont. It is in vain to look 
for private or official information, for the ^ Times ’ always 
has the latest and the best ; Stuart sends next to nothing.^ 
Soon after I got to George Street the Duke of Wellington 
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oame in, in excellent spirits, and talked over tlie whole 
matter* He said he could not comprehend how the Eoyal 
Gruard had been defeated by the mob, and particularly how 
they had been forced to evacuate the Tuileries ; that he had 
seen English and Erench troops hold houses whole days not 
one-fourth so strong. I said that there could not be a 
shadow of doubt that it was because they ivould not fight, 
that ff thej would have fought they must have beat the 
mob, and reminded him of the Erench at Madrid, and asked 
him if he did not think his regiment would beat all the 
populace of London, which he said it would. He described 
the whole affair as it has taken place, and said that there 
can be no doubt that the moneyed men of Paris (who are all 
against the Government) and the Liberals had foreseen a 
violent measure on the part of the King, and had organised 
the resistance ; that on the appearance of the edicts the 
bankers simultaneously refused to discount any bills, on 
which the great manufacturers and merchants <|ismissed 
their workmen, to the number of many thousands, who in- 
flamed the public discontent, and united to oppose the 
military and the execution of the decrees. He said posi- 
tively that we should not take any part, and that no other 
Government ought or could. He does not like the Duke of 
Orleans, and thinks his proclamation mean and shabby, but 
owned that under all circumstances his election to the Crown 
would probably be the best thing that could happen. The 
Duke of Chartres he had known here, and thought he was 
intelligent. The Duke considered the thing as settled, but 
did not feel at all sure they would offer the Crown to the 
Duke of Orleans. He said he could not guess or form an 
opinion as to their ulterior proceedings. 

After discussing the whole business with his usual 
simplicity, he began talking of the Duke of Cumberland and 
his resignation of the command of the Blues. Formerly the 
colonels of the two regiments of Life Guards held alter- 
nately the Gold Stick, and these two regiments were under 
the immediate orders of the King, and not of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. When the Duke of Wellington returned 
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from Spain and liad tlie command of tlie Blncs^ the King 
insisted npoii liis taking the duty also ; so it was divided 
into three, hnt the Bines still continued under the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief. But when the Duke of Cumberland 
wanted to be continually about the King, he got him to ‘give 
him the command of the Household troops ; this was at the 
period of the death of the Duke of York and the Duke of ^ 
Wellington’s becoming Commander-in-Chief. JTlie iSuke of 
Cumberland told the Duke of Wellington that he had re- 
ceived the King’s verbal commands to that effect, and from 
that time he alone kept the Gold Stick, and the Blues were 
withdrawn from the authority of the Coinmaiider-in-Chief. 
The Duke of Wellington made no opposition ; but last year, 
during the uproar on the Catholic question, he perceived the 
inconvenience of the arrangement, and intended to speak 
to the King about it, for the Duke of Cumberland was 
concerned in organising mobs to go down to Windsor 
to frighjen Lady Conyngham and the King, and the Horse 
Guards, who would naturally have been called out to suppress 
any tumult, “would not have been disposable without the 
Duke of Cumberland’s concurrence, so much so that on one 
particular occasion, when the Kentish men were to have 
gone to Windsor 20,000 strong, the Duke of Welliugtoii 
detained a regiment of light cavalry who were marching 
elsewhere, that he might not be destitute of military aid. 
Before, however, he did anything about this with the King 
(‘^I always,’ he said, ^do one thing at a time’) his Majesty 
was taken ill and died. 

On the accession of the present King the Duke of 
Cumberland wished to continue the same system, which his 
Majesty was resolved he should not, and he ordered that the 
colonels of the regiments should take the Stick in rotation. 
He also ordered (through Sir R. Peel) that Lord Combermere 
should command the troops at the funeral as Gold Stick. 
This the Duke of Cumberland resisted, and sent down orders 
to Lord Cathcart to assume the command. The Duke of 
Wellington, however, represented to Lord Cathcart that he 
had better do no such thing, as nobody could disobey the 
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King’s orders gone throngli tlie Secretary of State, and ac- 
cordingly he did nothing. But the King was determined to 
put an end to the pretensions of the Duke of Cumberland, 
and spoke to the Dube on the subject, and said that he 
would have all the regiments placed under the orders of the 
Comnaander-in-Chief. The Duke recommended him to re- 
‘ place the matter in the state in which it stood before the 
Duke%f Cumberland’s pretensions had altered it, but he 
would not do this, and chose to abide by his original inten- 
tion ; so the three regiments were placed under the orders of 
the Horse Guards like the rest, and the Duke of Cumberland 
in consequence resigned the command of the Blues. 

August — Notwithstanding the above story, the King 
dined with the Duke of Cumberland at Kew yesterday, i 
went yesterday to the sale of the late King’s wardrobe, 
which was numerous enough to fill Monmouth Street, and 
sufficiently various and splendid for the wardrobe of Druiy 
Lane. He hardly ever gave away anything except his 
linen, which was distributed every year. These clothes are 
the perquisite of his pages, and will fetch a pretty sum. 
There are all the coats he has ever had for fifty years, 
300 whips, canes without number, every sort of uniform, the 
costumes of all the orders in Europe, splendid furs, pelisses, 
hunting-coats and breeches, and among other things a 
dozen pair of corduroy breeches he had made to hunt in 
when Don Miguel was here. His profusion in these articles 
was unbounded, because he never paid for them, and his 
memory was so accurate that one of his pages told me he 
recollected every article of dress, no matter how old, and 
that they were always liable to be called on to produce some 
particular coat or other article of apparel of years gone by. 
It is difficult to say whether in great or little things that 
man was most odious and contemptible. 

Nothing from France yesterday but the most absurd 
reports. 

August 5th . — ^Yesterday morning at a Council; all the 
Ministers, and the Duke of Rutland, Lords Somers, Eosslyn, 
and Gower to be sworn Lieutenants. Talked about France 
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witli Sir Gr. Murray, wlio was silly enougli to express Hs 
disappointment that things promised to be soon and quietly 
settled, and hoped the King would have assembled an army 
and fought for it. Afterwards a levee. While the Queen 
was ill the closet they brought her word that Charles X. 
was at Cherbourg, and had sent for leave to come here ; but 
nobody knew yesterday if this was true or not. In the ^ 
afternoon I met Yaudreuil, and had a long conversatkn with 
him on the state of things. He said, ^ My family has been 
twice ruined by these cursed Bourbons, and I will be damned 
if they shall a third time that he had long foreseen the in- 
evitable tendency of Polignac’s determination, ever since he 
was here, when he had surrounded himself with low agents 
and wmiild admit no gentleman into his confidence ; one of 
his affidSs was a man of the name of Carrier, a relation of the 
famous Carrier de Nantes. YaudreuiPs father-in-law had 
consulted him many months ago what to do with 300,000L 
which he had in the French funds, and he advised him to 
sell it out and put it in his drawer, which he did, sacrificing 
the interest for that time. He had hitherto done nothing, 
been near none of the Ministers, feeling that he could say 
nothing to them ; no communication had been made to him, 
but whenever any should be he intended to reply to it. 
Laval ran away just in time, and Yaudreuil was so provoked 
at his evasion that he sent after him to say that in such 
impoi'tant circumstances he could not take upon himself to 
act without his Ambassador’s instructions. No answer of 
course. He thinks that if this had not taken place a few 
years must have terminated the reign of the Bourbons, and 
that it is only the difference between sudden and lingering 
death ; that when he was at Paris he had seen the dissatis- 
faction of the young officers in the Guards, who were all 
Liberal ; and with these sentiments, what a condition they 
must have been in when called upon to charge and fire on 
the people while secretly approving of their conduct, ^ entro 
leurs devoirs de citoyens et de militaires ! ’ 

I had a conversation with Fitzgerald (Yesey) the other 
day about the Government and its prospects. They want 
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Mm greatly to return to office, but lie is going abroad again 
for bis health, and I suspect is not very anxious to come in 
Just now, when things look gloomy. He thinks they have 
acted very injudiciously in sending down candidates to 
turn out their opponents, attempts which generally failed, 
and only served to exasperate the people interested more 
^and more against them. Such men as the Grants^ as he 
said, cSnnot^be kept out of Parliament. But they manage 
everything ill, and it is impossible to look at the present 
Ministry and watch its acts, and not marvel that the Duke 
should think of going on with it. If he does not take 
care he will be dragged down by it, whereas if he would, 
while it is yet time, remodel it altogether, and open his 
doors to all who are capable of serving under him (for all 
are ready to take him as chief), he might secure to himself a 
long and honourable possession of power. Then it is said 
he can’t whistle off these men merely because it is con- 
venient, but he had better do that than keep t]iem on 
bungling through all the business of the country. Besides, I 
have some doubts of his tender-heartedness in this respect. 

Goodwood^ August 10th , — On Saturday, the 7th, the King 
and Queen breakfasted at Osterley, on their way to Windsor. 
They had about sixty or seventy people to meet them, and it 
all went off very well, without anything remarkable. I went 
to Stoke afterwards, where there was the usual sort of party. 

The King entered Windsor so privately that few people 
knew him, though he made the horses walk all the way from 
Progmore that he might be seen. On Saturday and Sunday the 
Terrace was thrown open, and the latter day it was crowded 
by multitudes and a very gay sight ; there were sentinels on 
each side of the east front to prevent people walking under 
the windows of the living-rooms, but they might go where 
else they liked. The King went to Bagshot and did not 
appear. All the late King’s private drives through the Park 
are also thrown open, but not to carriages. We went, how- 
ever, a long string of four carriages, to explore, and got 
through the whole drive round by Virginia Water, the famous 
fishing-pagoda, and saw all the penetralia of the late King, 
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whose ghost must have been indignant at seeing ns (Sefton 
particularly) scampering all about his most secret recesses. 
It is an exceedingly enjoyable spot, and pretty, but has not 
so much beauty as I expected. 

Came here yesterday and found thirty-two people as- 
sembled. I rode over the downs three or four miles (from 
Petworth), and never saw so delightful a country to live in."^ 
There is an elasticity in the air and turf wh^h cohimuni- 
cates itself to the spirits. 

In the meantime the French Revolution has been pro- 
ceeding rapidly to its consummation, and the Duke of 
Orleans is King. Montrond, who was at Stoke, thinks that 
France will gravitate towards a i"e]3ublic, and principally for 
this reason, that there is an unusual love of equality, and no 
disposition to profit by the power of making majorats^ there- 
fore that there never can be anything like an aristocracy. 
We are so accustomed to see the regular working of our 
constitutional system, with all its parts depending upon 
each other, and so closely interwoven, that we have difficulty 
in believing that any monarchical Government can exist 
which is founded on a basis so different. This is the great 
political problem which is now to be solved. I think, how- 
ever, that in the present settlement it is not difficult to see 
the elements of future contention and the working of a 
strong democratica] spirit. The Crown has been conferred 
on the Duke of Orleans by the Chamber of Deputies alone, 
which, so far from inviting the Chamber of Peers to discuss 
the question of succession, has at the same time decreed a 
material alteration in that Chamber itself. It has at a blow 
cut off all the Peers of Villele’s great promotion, which is an 
enormous act of authority, although the measure may be 
advisable. There is also a question raised of the hereditary 
quality of the peerage, and I dare say that for the future 
at least peerages will not be hereditar}^^ not that I think this 
signifies as to the existence of an aristocracy, for the con- 
stant subdivision of property must deprive the Chamber of 
all the qualities belonging to an English House of Lords, 
and it would perhaps be better to establish another prin- 
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ciple, sucli as that of promoting to the Chamber of Peers 
men (for life) of great wealth, influence, and ability, who 
would constitute an aristocracy of a different kind indeed, 
but more respectable and efficient, than a host of poor 
hereditary senators. What great men are Lord Lonsdale, 
the Duke of Eutland, and Lord Cleveland ! but strip them 
^of their wealth and power, what would they be? Among 
the md^t iii^ignificant of mankind; but they all acquire a 
factitious consideration by the influence they possess to do 
good and evil, the extensioii of it over multitudes of depend-* 
ents. The French can have no aristocracy but a personal 
one, ours is in the institution ; theirs must be individually 
respectable, as ours is collectively looked up to. In the 
meantime it will be deemed a great step gained to have a 
monarchy established in France at all, even for the moment, 
but some people are alarmed at the excessive admiration 
which the French Eevolution has excited in England, and 
there is a very general conviction that Spain will speedily 
follow the example of France, and probably Belgium also. 
Italy I don’t believe will throw off the yoke ; they have 
neither spirit nor unanimity, and the Austrian military force 
is too great to be resisted. But Austria will tremble and see 
that the great victory which Liberalism has gained has 
decided the question as to which principle, that of light or 
darkness, shall prevail for the future in the woidd. 

London, August IMli . — Stayed at G-oodwood till the 12th ; 
went to Brighton, riding over the downs from G-oodwood to 
Arundel, a delightful ride. How much I prefer England to 
Italy ! There we have mountains and sky ; here, vegetation 
and verdure, fine tx^ees and soft turf; and in the long run 
the latter are the most enjoyable. Yesterday came to 
London from Brighton ; found things much as they were, but 
almost ever 3 hody gone out of town. The French are pro- 
ceeding steadily in the reconstruction of their Government, 
but they have evinced a strong democratical spirit. The new 
King, too, conducts himself in a way that gives me a bad 
opinion of him ; he is too complaisant to the rage for 
equality, and stoops more than he need do; in fact, he over- 
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does it. It is a piece of a'bominably bad taste (to say no 
worse) to bave conferred a pension on tlie autlior of tlie 
Marseillaise bymn ; for wbat can be worse than to rake np 
tie old asbes of Jacobinism^ and wbat more necessary than 
to distingnisb as mucb as possible this Eevolution from that 
of 1789 ? Then be need not be more familiar as King than 
be ever was as Duke of Orleans, and affect tbe manners of aT" 
citizen and a plainness of dress and demeaiiour^very'buitable 
to an American President, but unbecoming a descendant of 
Louis XIV. 

The new Charter is certainly drawn up with great modera- 
tion, tbe few alterations which have been made approxi- 
inating’ it to the sjpirit of the English Constitution, and in 
the whole of the proceedings the analogies of our revolution 
have been pretty closely followed. But there has been a 
remarkable deviation, which I think ominous, and I can’t 
imagine how it has escajied with so little animadversion 
here. That is the cavalier manner in which the Chamber of 
Peers has been treated, for the Deputies not only assumed 
all the functions of Government and legislation, and disposed 
by their authority of the Crown without inviting the con- 
currence of the other Chamber, but at the same time they 
exercised an enormous act of authority over the Chamber of 
Peers itself in striking off the whole of that great promotion 
of Charles X., which, however unwise and perhaps uncon- 
stitutional, was perfectly legal, and those Peers had, in fact, 
as good a right to their peerages as any of their colleagues. 
They have reconstructed the Chamber of Peers, and conferred 
upon it certain rights and privileges ; but the power which 
can create can also destroy, and it must be pretty obvious 
after this that the Upper Chamber will be for the future 
nothing better than a superior Court of Judicature, depending 
for its existence upon the will of the popular branch. There 
are some articles of the old Charter which T am astonished 
at their keeping, but which they may possibly alter ^ at the 
revision which is to take place next year, those particularly 

^ They are altered. The first traiiblation of the Chaiter which I read 
was incorrect. 
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•wHcli limit tlie entrance to the Chamber of Deputies to men 
of forty, and which give the initiation of laws to the King. 
But on the whole it is a good sign that they should alter so 
little, and looks like extreme caution and a dislike to rapid 
and violent changes. 

In the meantime we hear nothing of the old King, who 
inarches slowly on with his family. It has been reported in 
London'* that Polignac is here, and also that he is taken. 
Nobody knows the truth. I have heard of his behaviour, 
however, which was worthy of his former imbecility. He 
remained in the same presumptuous confidence up to the 
last moment, telling those who implored him to retract while 
it was still time that they did not know France, that he did, 
that it was essentially Eoyalist, and all resistance would he 
over in a day or two, till the whole ruin burst on him at 
once, when he became like a man awakened from a dream, 
utterly confounded with the magnitude of the calamity and 
as pusillanimous and miserable as he had before been bhnd , 
and confident. It must be owned that their end has been 
worthy of the rest, for not one of them has evinced good 
feeling, or magnanimity, or courage in their fall, nor excited 
the least sympathy or commiseration. The Duke of Fitz- 
james made a good speech in the Chamber of Peers, and 
Chateaubriand a very fine one a few days before, full of 
eloquence in support of the claim of the Duke of Bordeaux 
against that of Louis Philippe I. 

In the meantime our elections here are still going against 
Government, and the signs of the times are all for reform 
and retrenchment, and against slavery. It is astonishing 
the interest the people generally take in the slavery ques- 
tion, which is the work of the Methodists, and shows the 
enoinous influence they have in the country. The Duke (for 
I have not seen him) is said to be very easy about the next 
Parliament, whereas, as far as one can judge, it promises to 
be quite as unmanageable as the last, and is besides very ill 
composed-full of boys and aU sorts of strange men. 

August 20i/i.— On Monday to Stoke; Alvanley, Fitzroy 
Somerset, Matuscewitz, Stanislas Potocki, Glengafl, and Mor- 
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nay were tliere. Lady Seftoii (wlio Lad dined at tlie Castle a 
few days before) asked tbe King to allow Ler to take Stanislas 
Potocki to see Virginia Water in a carriage, which, is not 
allowed, but which his Majesty agreed to. Accordingly we 
started, and going through the private drives, went up to the 
door of the tent opposite the fishing-house. They thought it 
was the Queen coming, or at any rate a party from the Castle, 
for the man on board the little frigate hoisted alj. the^Jolours, 
and the boatmen on the other side got ready the royal barge 
to take us across. We went all over the place on both sides, 
and were delighted with the luxury and beauty of the whole 
thing. On one side are a number of tents, communicating 
together in separate apartments and forming a very good 
house, a dining-room, drawing-room, and several other small 
rooms, very well furnished; across the water is the fishing- 
cottage, beautifully ornamented, with one large room and a 
dressing-room on each side ; the kitchen and offices are in a 
garden full of flowers, shut out from everything. Oj)posite 
tbe windows is moored a large boat, in which the band used 
to play during dinner, and in summer the late King dined 
every day either in the house or in the tents. We had 
scarcely seen everything when Mr. Turner, the head keeper, 
arrived in great haste, having spied us from the opposite side, 
and very angry at our carriages having come there, which is 
a thing forbidden ; he did not know of our leave, nor could 
we even satisfy him that we were not to blame. 

The next day I called on Batchelor (he w^as valet de 
chamhfe to the Duke of York, afterwards to George IV.), 
who has an excellent apartment in the Lodge, which, lie 
said, was once occupied by Kell Gwyniie, though I did not 
know the lodge was built at that time. I was there a 
couple of hours, and heard all the details of the late King’s 
illness and other things. Por many months before his death 
those who were about him were aware of his danger, but 
nobody dared to say a word. The King liked to cheat 
people with making them think he was well, and when he 
had been at a Council he would return to his apartments 
and tell his valets de cJiambre how he had deceived them. 
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During liis illness lie was generally dieerfnl, but occasionally 
dejectedj and constantly talked of kis brother the Duke of 
Tork^ and of the similarity of their symptoms, and was 
always comparing them. He had been latterly more civil 
to Knighton than he used to be, and Knighton''s attentions 
to him were incessant ; whenever he thought himself worse 
^thaii usual, and in immediate danger, he always sent for 
Sir Wiiliam. Lady Conyngham and her family went into 
his room once a day ; tDl his illness he always used to 
go and sit in hers. It is true that last year, when she was 
so ill, she was very anxious to leave the Castle, and it was 
Sir William Knighton who with great difficulty induced her 
to stay there. At that time she was in wretched spirits, 
and did nothing but pray from morning till night. However, 
her conscience does not seem ever to have interfered with 
her ruling passion, avarice, and she went on accumulating. 
During the last illness waggons were loaded every night and 
sent away from the Castle, but what their contents were was 
not known, at least Batchelor did not say. All Windsor knew 
this. Those servants of the King who were about his person 
had opportunities of hearing a great deal, for he nsedto talk 
of everybody before them, and without reserve or measure. 

This man Batchelor had become a great favourite with the 
late King, The first of his pages, William Holmes, had for 
some time been prevented by ill health from attending him. 
Holmes had been with him from a boy, and was also a great 
favourite ; by appointments and perquisites he had as much 
as 12,000L or 14,000Z. a year, hut he had spent so much in 
all sorts of debauchery and living like a gentleman that he 
was nearly ruined. There seems to have been no end to the 
iraeasseries between these men ; their anxiety to get what they 
could out of the King^s wardrobe in the last weeks, and their 
dishonesty in the matter, were excessive, all which he told 
me in great detail. The King was more than anybody the 
slave of habit and open to impressions, and even when he 
did not like people he continued to keep them about him 
rather than change. 

While I was at Stoke news came that Charles X. had 
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arrived off Portsmoutli. He lias asked for an asjlum in 
Anstria, but when once he has landed here he will not move 
again, I dare say. The enthusiasm which the French Eevolu- 
tion produced is beginning to give way to some alarm, and 
not a little disgust at the Duke of Orleans’ conduct, who 
seems anxious to assume the character of a Jacobin King, 
affecting extreme simplicity and laying aside all the pomp 
of royalty. I don’t think it can do, and there is certainly 
enough to cause serious disquietude for the future. 

Sefton in the meantime told me that Brougham and 
Lord Grey were prepared for a violent opposition, and that 
they had effected a formal junction with Huskisson, being 
convinced that no Government could now be formed without 
him. I asked him if Palmerston was a party to this junction, 
and he said he was, but the first thing I heard when I got 
to town was that a negotiation is going on between Pal- 
merston and the Duke, and that the former takes every 
opportunity of declaring his goodwill to the latter, and how 
unshackled he is. Both these things can’t be true, and time 
will show which is. It seems odd that Palmerston should 
abandon his party on the eve of a strong coalition, which is 
not unlikely to turn out the present Administration, but it is 
quite impossible to place any dependence upon public men 
now-a-days. There is Lord Grey with his furious opposition, 
having a little while ago supported the Duke in a sort of 
way, having advised Rosslyn to take office, and now, because 
his own vanity is hurt at not being invited to join the Govern- 
ment, or more consulted at least, upon the slight pretext of the 
Galway Bill in the last Parliament he rushes into rancorous 
opposition, and is determined to give no quarter and listen to 
no compromise. Brougham is to lead this Opposition in the 
House of Commons, and Lord Grey in the Lords, and nothing 
is to be done but as the result of general deliberation and 
agreement. Brougham in the meantime has finished his 
triumph at York in a miserable way, having insulted Martin 
Stapylton on the hustings, who called him to account, and 
then he forgot what he had said, and slunk away with a dis- 
claimer of unintentional offence, as usual beginning with in- 
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temperance and ending with submission. His speeches were 
never good, but at his own dinner he stated so many untruths 
about the Duke of Wellington that his own partisans bawled 
out no,' and it was a complete failure. His whole 

spirit there was as bad as possible, paltry and commonplace. 
That man, with all his talents, never can or will do in any 
'“‘situation ; he is base, cowardly, and unprincipled, and with 
all the feecr^ble judgment which, I believe, often flows from 
the perversion of moral sentiment. IsTobody can admire his 
genius, eloquence, variety and extent of information, and the 
charm of his society more than I do; but his faults are 
glaring, and the effects of them manifest to anybody who 
will compare his means and their results. 

August 23r<i. — General Baudrand is come over with a 
letter from King Louis Philippe to King William. He saw 
the Duke and Aberdeen yesterday. Charles X. goes to Lul- 
worth Castle. What are called moderate people are greatly 
alarmed at the aspect of affairs in Prance, but I think the law 
(which will be carried) of abolishing capital punishment in 
political cases is calculated to tranquillise inen^s minds every- 
where, for it draws such a line between the old and the new 
Hevolutioii. The Ministers will be tried and banished, but no 
blood spilt. Lord Anglesey went to see Charles X., and told 
him openly his opinion of his conduct. The King laid it all 
upon Polignac. The people of Paris wanted to send over a 
deputation to thank the English for their sympathy and 
assistance — a sort of fraternising affair — but the King would 
not permit it, which was wisely done, and it is a good thing 
to see that he can curb in some degree that spirit ; this 
Yaudreuil told me last night. It would have given great 
offence and caused great alarm here. 

August — Alvaiiley had a letter from Montrond 
yesterday from Paris. He was with M. Mole when a letter 
was brought him from Polignac, beginning, ‘^Moii cher 
Coll^iie/ and sayiug that he wrote to him to ask his 
advice what he had better do, that he should have liked to 
retire to his own estate, but it was too near Paris, that he 
should like to go into Alsace, and that he begged he would 
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arrange it for Min^ and in tlie meantime send Mm some 
Tboots, and sHrtSy and breeclies. 

The French King continues off Cowes, many people visit- 
ing him. They came off without clothes or preparation of 
any kind, so much so that Lady Grantham has been obliged 
to furnish Mesdames de Beni and d’Angoul^me with every- 
thing ; it seems they have plenty of money. The King say^ 
he and his son have retired from public life ;^and to Ms 
grandson, he must wait the progress of events ; that his con- 
science reproaches him with nothing. 

The dinner in St. George’s Hall on the King’s birthday 
was the finest thing possible — all good and hot, and served 
on the late King’s gold plate. There were one hundred 
people at table. After dinner the King gave the Duke of 
Wellington’s health, as it w’-as the anniversary of Vimeiro ; 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester turned their 
glasses down. I can’t agree with Charles X. that it would 
be bel^ter to ^travailler pour son pain than to be King of 
England.’ 

I went yesterday all over Lambeth Palace, which has 
been nearly rebuilt hj Elore, and admirably done; one of 
the best houses I ever saw. Archbishop Juxon’s Hall has 
been converted into the library of the Palace, and is also a 
fine thing in its way. It is not to cost above 40,000L The 
Lollards’ Tower, -which is veiy curious with its iron rings, and 
the names of the Lollards wuitton on the walls, is iiob to be 
touched, 

night * — Went to Lady Gleiigall’s to meet Marinont. 
He likes talking of his adventures, but he had done his Paris 
talk before I got there ; however, he said a great deal about 
old campaigning and Buonaparte, which, as well as I recol- 
lect, I will put down. 

As to the battle of Salamanca, he remarked that, without 
meaning to detract from the glory of the English arms, he 
was inferior in force there ; our army was provided with every- 
thing, well paid, and the country favourable, liis deiiuee de 
tout,’ without pay, in a hostile country ; that all his provi- 
sions came from a great distance and under great escorts, 
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and Ms conimnnications were kept up in tlie same way. Of 
Russia^ lie said tliat Buonaparte’s army was destroyed by tbe 
time be got to Moscow, destroyed by famine ; that there were 
two ways of making war, by slow degrees with magazines, 
or by rapid movements and reaching places where abundant 
means of &up|)ly and reorganisation were to be found, as he 
iiad done at Vienna and elsewhere, but in Russia supplies were 
not to 1?e haii. Napoleon had, however, pushed on with the 
same rapidity and destroyed his army. Marshal Davoust (I 
think, but am not sure) had a corjps cVarmee of 80,000 men 
and reached Moscow with 16,000 ; the cavalry were 60,000 
sabres, at Moscow they were 6,000, Somebody asked him 
if Napoleon’s generals had not dissuaded him from going to 
Russia. Marmont Said no ; they liked it ; but Napoleon ought 
to have stopped at Smolensk, made Poland independent, and 
levied 60,000 Cossacks, the Polish Cossacks being better than 
the Russian, who would have kept all his communications 
clear, and allowed the French army to repose, and then he 
would have done in two campaigns what he wished to accom- 
plish in one; instead of which he never would deal with 
Poland liberally, but held back with ulterior views, and never 
got the Poles cordially with him. Of the campaign of 1818 he 
said that it was ill conducted by Napoleon and full of faults ; 
his creation of the army was wonderful, and the battle of 
Dresden would have been a great movement if he had not 
suddenly abandoned Vandamme after pushing him on to cut 
off the retreat of the Allies. It was an immense fault to 
leave all the garrisons in the Prussian and Saxon fortresses. 
The campaign of 1814 was one of his most brilliant. He 
(Marmont) commanded a corps d^armee^ and fought in most 
of the celebrated actions, but he never had 4,000 men ; at 
Paris, which he said was ^ the most honourable part of his 
whole career,’ he had 7,500d Napoleon committed a great 
fault in throwing himself into the rear as he did ; he should 
have fallen back upon Paris, where his own presence would 

^ [This asseition of Marmonf s is the more ciuious as it was to his 
alleged treachery that Napoleon when at Fontainebleau chose to ascribe his 
defeat] 
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liave been of vast importance, and sent Marmont into tlie 
rear witb wbat troops he conld collect. I repeated what the 
Duke of Wellington had once told me, that if the Emperor 
had continued the same plan, and fallen hack on Paris, he 
would have obliged the Allies to retreat, and asked him what 
he thought. He rather agreed with this, but said the Emperor 
had conceived one of the most splendid pieces of strategy'^ 
that ever had been devised, which failed by tli^disobcdieiice 
of Eugene. He sent orders to Eugene to assemble his army, in 
which he had 85,000 French trooj)s, to amuse the Austrians 
by a negotiation for the evacuation of Italy ; to throw the 
Italian troops into Alessandria and Mantua ; to destroy the 
other fortresses, and going by forced marches with his French 
troops, force the passage of Mont Cenis, collect the scattered 
coT^s d^armSe of Aiigereau (who was near Lyons) and another 
French general, which would have made his force amount to 
above 60,000 men, and burst upon the rear of the Allies so 
as to qyit off all their communications. These orders he sent 
to Eugene, but Eugene ‘^revait d’etre roi dTtalie apr^s sa 
chute,’ and he sent Ms aide-de-camp Tascher to excuse him- 
self. The movement was not made, and the game was up. 
Lady Dudley Stewart was there, Lucieii’s daughter and 
Buonaparte’s niece. Marmont was presented to her, and she 
heard him narrate all this ; there is something very simple, 
striking, and soldierlike in his manner and appearance. He 
is going to Eussia. 

He was very communicative about events at Paris, 
lamented his own ill-luck, involved in the business against 
his wishes and feelings ; he disajoproved of Polignac and his 
measures, and had no notion the ordonnances were thought of. 
In the morning he was going to St. Germain for the day ; 
when his aide-de-camp brought him the newspaper with the 
ordonna/hces il tomba de son limit. Soon after the Dauphin 
sent to him to desire that, as there might be some 
^ vitres cassees,’ he would take the command of the troops. 
Directly after the thing began. He had 7,000 or 8,000 men ; 
not a preparation had been made of any sort ; they had never 
thought of resistance, had not consulted Marmont or any 
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military man ; lie soon found liow topeless tlie ease was, 
and sent eiglit estafettes to tlie King one after another 
during the action to tell him so anddmplore him to stop 
while it was time. They never returned any answer. He 
then rode out to Sr. Cloud, where he implored the King to 
yield. It was not till after seven hours’ pressing that he 
consented to name M. de Mortemart Minister, but would not 
withdraw th%edicts. He says that u^j to Wednesday night 
they would have compromised and accepted M. de Mortemart 
and the suppression of the edicts, but the King still de- 
murred. On Wednesday night he yielded, but then the com- 
munications were interrupted. That night the meeting at 
the Palais Eoyal took at which the King’s fate was 

determined; and on Thursday morning when his offers 
arrived, it was too late, and they would no longer treat. 
Marmont said he had been treated with the greatest ingrati- 
tude by the Court, and had taken leave of them for ever, 
coldly of the King and Dauphin ; the Duchess of Berid alone 
shook hands with him and thanked him for his services and 
fidelity. He says never man was so unlucky, that he was 
marechal de quartier and could not refuse to serve, but he 
only acted on the defensive ; 2,000 of the troops and 1,500 
of the populace were killed. The Swiss did not behave well, 
but the Lanciers de la Garde beautifully, and all the troops 
were acting against their feelings and ox^inions. Marmont 
said that Stuart had sent Cradock to Charles X. to desire 
he would go as slowly as he could, to give time for a reaction 
which he expected would take place. Cradock did go to the 
King, but I rather doubt this storyd 

^ [Colonel Cradock (tlie late Lord Ilowden) was sent by tbe Am- 
bassador to the King-, and had an audience at llanibouillet, but it was at 
the request and instigation of the Duke of Orleans. The proposal entrusted 
to Colonel Cradock was to the effect that the King and the Dauphin, having 
abdicated, should quit France with the Princesses, but that Henry Y. should 
be proclaimed King under the regency of the Duke of Orleans. Louis 
Philippe offered to support this arrangement, and to carry on the Government 
as Regent, if Charles X. sanctioned it. The King received the communi- 
cation in bed. The Duchess of Angouleme was consulted, and vehemently 
opposed the scheme, because, said she, speaking of the Orleans family, ^ ils 
sont taujours les memes/ and she referred to the preposterous stories current 
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August 27th . — At Court the day before yesterday ; Par- 
liament was prorogued and summoned. General Bandraiid 
came afterwards and delivered Ms letter^ also a private letter 
^ from tlie Duke of Orleans to the Duke of Clarence ’ — as the 
Prench King called them^ ^anciens aniis.^ He was well 
received and well satisfied. I never knew such a burst of 
indignation and contempt as Polignac’s letter has caused — 
a letter to the President of the Chamber of Peep. A§ Dudley 
says, it has saved history the trouble of crucifying' that man, 
and speaks volumes about the recent events. Such a man to 
have been Prime Minister of Prance for a year ! 

August 2Qth. — Dined with Dudley the day before yester- 
day to meet Marmont, who is made veay much of here by the 
few people who are left. He had been to Woolwich in the 
morning, where the Duke of Wellington had given orders 
that everything should be shown to him, and the honours 
handsomel}^ done. He was very much gratified, and he 
found ^the man who had pointed the gun -which wounded 
him at Salamanca, and who had since lost his own arm at 
Waterloo. Marmont shook hands with him and said, Ah, 
mon ami, chacun a son tour.’ Lady Aldboroiigh came in 
in the evening, and flew up to him with ^ Ah, mon cher 
Marechal, embrassez-moi; ’ and so after escaping the cannon’s 
mouth at Paris, he was obliged to face Lady Aldborough’s 
mouth here. This was my first dinner at Dudley’s, brought 
about malgre lui by Lady GlengalL He has always disliked 
and never invited me, bnt now (to all appearance) we are 
friends. He said he had been to see an old man who lives 
near the world’s end — Chelsea — who is 1 10 years old ; he has 
a good head of hair, with no grey hairs in it ; his health, 
faculties, and memory perfect ; is Irish, and has not lived 
with greater temperance than other people. I sat next to 
Palmerston, and had a great deal of conversation with Mm, 
and from the tenour of Ms language infer that he has no 

at tlie time of the death of the Due de Boui’gogne, and tho regency of 1715. 
The offer -was therefore rejected. These facts were not known to Mr. 
Greville at the time, nor till long afterwards, but they confirm his informa- 
tion that ^ Cradook did go to the Eang.H 
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idea of Joining Government. Agar Ellis assured me tlie 
otlier day that there was not a word of truth in the reported 
junction between Lord Grey and Huskisson. The Duke has 
got two months to make his arrangements, but I am afraid he 
is not prepared for all the sacrifices his position requires. 
It is now said that the exasperation against the late Ministers 
(particularly Polignac) is so great in Prance that it is doubt- 
ful whether ^liey will be able to save their lives. 
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CHAPTER XII. ^ ' 

TLe Belgian Kevolution — ^The Duke of Wellington and Canning — Tiie 
King’s Plate — Gloomy Forebodings — Betreat of the Prince of Orange — 
Prince Talleyrand — Position of tbe Government — Death of TIuskisson — 
His Character — The Duke of Wellington and Peel — Meeting of Parlia- 
ment — The Duke’s Declaration — The King’s Visit to the City aban- 
doned — Disturbances in London — Duchesse de Dino — The Cholera — 
Southey, Henry Taylor, John Stuart Mill — Dinner at Talleyrand’s — The 
Duke of Wellington resigns — lSli\ Bathurst made Junior Clerk of the 
Council — Lord Spencer and Lord Grey sent for — Formation of Lord 
Grey’s Administration — Discontent of Brougham — ^Brougham takes the 
Great Seal — Character of the New Ministers — Prospects of the Oppo- 
sition-^Disturbances in Sussex and Hampshire — Lord Grey and Lord 
Brougham — Lord Sef ton’s Dinner — The New Ministers sworn at a 
Council. 

Stohe^ August SlsL — On Sunday I met Prince Esterliazy * 
in Oxford Street witK a face a yard long. He turned back 
witli and told me tkat tkere Lad been disturbances at 
Brussels, but that they had been put down by the gen- 
darmerie. He was mightily alarmed, but said that his 
Government would recognise the French King directly, and 
in return for such general and prompt recognition as he was 
receiving he must restrain France from countenancing re- 
volutions in other countries, and that, indeed, he had lost 
no time in declaring his intention to abstain from anj 
meddling. In the evening Vaudreuil told me the same 
thing, and that he had received a despatch from M. Mole 
desiring him to refuse passports to the Spaniards who 
wanted, on the strength of the French Eevolution, to go 
and foment the discontents in Spain, and to all other 

^ [Prince Paul Esterbazy, Austrian Ambassador at tbe Court of St^ 
James for many years.] 
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foreigners wlio^ being dissatisfied with tbeir own Govern- 
ments, could not obtain passports from tbeir own Ministers. 
Yesterday morning, however, it appeared that the affair at 
Brussels was much more serious than Esterbazy bad given 
me to understand; and, as far as can be judged from tbe 
unofficial statements wbicb we bave, it appears likely that 
Belgium wiU separate from Holland altogether, it being very 
doubtfM wbptber tbe Belgian troops will support tbe King’s 
Government. 

Madame de Falck is just come, but brings no news. 
Ealck ^ has beard nothing. He left Holland before tbe out- 
break. In tbe event of such a revolution, it remains to be 
seen what part Prussia will take, and, if she marches an 
army to reduce Belgium to obedience, whether tbe Belgians 
will not make overtures to Prance, and in that case whether 
King Louis Philippe will be able to restrain the French from 
seizing such a golden opportunity of regaining their former 
frontier ; and if they accept the offer, whether a general war 
in Europe will not ensue. 

In these difficult circumstances, and in the midst of pos- 
sibilities so tremendous, it is awful to reflect upon the very 
moderate ]3ortion of wisdom and sagacity which is allotted 
to those by whom our affairs are managed. I am by no 
means easy as to the Duke of Wellington’s sufficiency to 
meet such difficulties ; the habits of his mind are not those 
of j)^tient investigation, profound knowledge of human 
nature, and cool, discriminating sagacity. He is exceedingly 
quick of apprehension, but deceived by his own quickness 
into thinking he knows more than he does. He has amaz- 
ing confidence in himself, which is fostered by the deference 
of those around him and the long experience of his military 
successes. He is upon ordinary occasions right-headed and 
sensible, but he is beset by weaknesses and passions which 
must, and continually do, blind his judgment. Above all he 
wants that suavity of manner, that watchfulness of obser- 
vation, that power of taking great and enlarged views of 
events and characters, and of weighing opposite interests 
^ [Baron Falck, Dutch Minister at the Court of St James,] 
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and pro'ba’bilitieSa wMcli are essentially necessary in circum- 
stances so delicate^ and in wliicli one false step, any liasty 
measure, or even incautious expression, may be attended witb 
consequences of immense importance. I feel justified in tliis 
view of Ms political fitness by contemplating tbe whole 
course of liis career, and the signal failure which has marked 
all his foreign policy. If Canning were now alive we might 
hope to steer through these dif&culties, but if li^ had lived 
we should probably never have been in them. He was the 
only statesman who had sagacity to enter into and com- 
prehend the spirit of the times, and to put himself at the 
head of that movement which was no longer to be arrested. 
The inarch of Liberalism (as it is called) wonld not be 
stopped, and this he knew, and he resolved to govern and 
lead instead of opposing it. The idiots who so rejoiced at 
the removal of this master mind (which alone could have 
saved them from the effects of their own folty) thought to 
stem the torrent in its course, and it has overwhelmed them. 
It is unquestionable that the Duke has too much participated 
in their sentiments and passions, and, though ho never mixed 
himself witli their proceedings, regai’ded them with a fawour- 
able nor does he ever seem to have been aware of the 
immensity of the peril which they were incurring. The 
nrgency of the danger will unquestionably increase the im- 
patience of those who already think the present Government 
incapable of carrying on the public business, and now that 
we are placed in a situation the most intricate (since ilie 
French Eevolutioii) it is by no means agreeable to think that 
such enormous interests are at the mercy of the Duke’s 
awkward squad. 

Sefton gave me an account of the dinner in St. George’s 
Hall on the King’s birthday, which was magnificent — ex- 
cellent and well served. Bridge ^ came down with tlie plate, 
and was hid during the dinner beMiid the great wine-cooler, 
which weighs 7,000 ounces, and he told Sefton afterwards that 
the plate in the room was worth 200,000k There is another 

^ [Of tLe house of Eimdell and Bridge, the great silversmiths and 
jewellers of the day.] 
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service of gold plate^ whicli was not used at all. The King 
has made it all over to the Crown. All this plate was 
ordered by the late King, and never used ; his delight was 
ordering what the public had to pay for. 

8e]jtemher 9th , — Came from Stoke the day after the 
Egham races, and went to Brocket Hall on Saturday last ; 
returned the day before yesterday. Kothing can exceed the 
interelst, excitement, the consternation which prevail 
here. On Saturday last the funds suddenly fell near three 
per cent. ; no cause apparent, a thousand reports, and a panic 
on the Stock Exchange. At last on Monday it appeared 
that the Emperor of Russia had, on the first intelligence of 
the revolution in France, prohibited the tricoloured cockade 
and ordered all Russian subjects to quit France. As we 
went down on Saturday Henry told me that there had been 
alarming accounts from the manufacturing districts of a 
disposition to rise on the part of the workmen, which had 
kept Lord Hill in town ; and this I fancied was the cause of 
the fall, but it was the Russian business. They have since, 
however, rallied to nearly what they were before. At Brocket 
I had a long conversation with my brother-in-law^,^ who is 
never very communicative or talkative, but he takes a 
gloomy view of everything, not a little perhaps tinctured by 
the impending ruin which he foresees to his own property 
from the Liverpool Railroad, which is to be opened with great 
ceremony on the 15th ; moreover he thinks the Government 
so weak that it cannot stand, and expects the Duke will be 
compelled to resign. He has already offered him his place, 
to dispose of in any way that may be useful to him. I said 
that I thought one of the Duke’s greatest misfortunes was 
his having no wise head to consult with in all emergencies ; 
this he said was very true, for there was nobody who 
would even speak to him about anything; that Peel, who 

^ [Lord Francis Egerton, afterwards First Earl of Ellesmere, proprietor 
of tbe Bridgewater Estates and Canal, which was threatened by the com- 
petition of the newly-made Liverpool and Manchester Railway. Lord 
Francis held the office of Secretary at War in 1830 for a very short time, 
having previously been Irish Secretary when Lord Anglesey was Lord 
Lieutenant.] 
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was tlie man wlio might naturally be expected to put him- 
self forward, never would; and that repeatedly he had got 
him (Francis) to go to or write to the Duke about some 
matter or other on which it was necessary to refer to him. 
In the business of Huskisson, Huskisson himself was most 
anxious to have it made up, and wished Peel to speak to the 
Duke ; but Peel would not stir, nor would Dudley, and it 
ended in Francis’ being charged with the negotiation, the 
result of which everybody knows. 

In the meantime the affairs of Belgium are in a very 
critical state; the Prince of Orange has entirely failed in 
reducing the malcontents to submission, and after x^assing 
two or three days at or near Brussels in fruitless negotiation 
and the interchange of proud civilities, he was obliged to 
retire and carry back to the King a proposal that Belgium 
and Holland should be separated and a Federal Union 
established between them. Last night, however, a proclama- 
tion of the King apx>eared, well drawn uj), and couched in 
firm, temperate, and sensible language, in which he declares 
that he will do all that the circumstances of tbe case may 
render necessary, but that all shall be referred to the States- 
General, and they shall decide ui>on the measures to be 
adopted. This will xmobably excite great discontent, and it 
is at least doubtful wKether the Belgian Deputies will con- 
sent to go to the Hague at all. My belief is that this pro- 
clamation is the result of encouragement from Prussia. 

The night before last I had a letter from the Due do 
Dalberg with a very sensible view of the state of France and 
of affairs generally in Europe, auguring well of the stability 
of the present Government, x>rovided the other Powers of 
Europe do nothing to disturb the general tranquillity. I 
never was so astonished as when I read in the newspaj^er of 
the appointment of Talleyrand to be Ambassador here. He 
must be nearer eighty than seventy, and though his faculties 
are said to be as bright as ever (which I doubt), his infirmi- 
ties are so great that it is inconceivahle he should think of 
leaving liis own home, and above all for another country, 
where public representation is unavoidable. Dalberg told 
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me that seyeral of the Ministers are going out — Gruizot^ 
Marshal Gerard^ and Baron Louis, the two latter accahUs 
with the iravailj and the first unused to and unfit for official 
business ; ^ Louis is seventy-three. 

In the meantime the Duke does nothing here towards 
strengthening his Government, and he will ]orobablj meet 
Parliament as he is. There are some circumstances in his 
favoui^, anj^ I think it possible he may still extricate himself 
from his difficulties. There is unquestionably a notion 
amongst many persons (of the aristocracy) that he is the 
only man to rely upon for governing this country in the 
midst of difficulties. It is hard to say upon what this feeling 
(for it is more of a feeling than an opinion) is founded ; not 
certainly upon any experience of his abilities for Government 
either as to principles or the details of particular branches 
of business, or his profound, dispassionate, and statesmanlike 
sagacity, but upon certain vague predilections, and the con- 
fidence which he has infused into others by his own firm, 
manly, and even dictatorial character, and the recollection 
of his military exploits and splendid career, which have not 
yet lost their power over the minds of men, and to this 
must be added his great influence over the late and present 
sovereigns. 

The short session which will begin on the 26tli of 
October will be occupied with the Eegency and Civil List, 
and it is probable that both those matters will be produced 
in a form to give general satisfaction ; that will be strength 
as far as it goes. The Tories are alarmed at the general 
aspect of affairs, and I doubt whether they will not forget 
their ancient grievances and antipathies, and, if they do not 
support the Government, abstain at least from any violent 
opposition, the result of which could only be to let in the 
Whigs, of whose principles they have the greatest apprehen- 
sions. I can perfectly understand that there may be many 
men who, wishing sincerely to see a stronger Government 

^ [A curious estimate, taken at the time, of the man who for the next 
eighteen years had a larger share of official life and husinesa than anj other 
Frenchman.] 
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formed, may tMnk that any change at this moment which 
may present to Europe a spectacle of disunion and weakness 
here would be a greater evil than the temporary toleration 
of such Ministers as ours ; and if the Duke does find such 
a disposition, and profits by it dexterously and temperately, 
he may float through the next session, and at the end of it 
negotiate with other parties on more advantageous terms 
than he possibly could do now, when all his (jpncO'ssions 
would appear to be extorted by force or by the urgent diffi- 
culties of his position. 

September lOtJu — The Duke is very much disturbed about 
the state of affairs, thinks ill of Erance and generally of the 
state of Europe. I think the alarmists are increasing every- 
where, and the signs of the times are certainly portentous ; 
still I doubt there being any great desire of change among 
the mass of the people of England, and prudent and dexterous 
heads (if there be any such) may still steer on through the 
storm. If Canning were alive I believe he would have been 
fully equal to the emergency if he was not thwarted by the 
passions, prejudices, and follies of others ; but if he had lived 
we should not have had the Catholic question settled, and 
what a state we should be in now if that were added to the rest ! 

September IMli . — Last Saturday to Paiishanger; re- 
turned yesterday with Melbourne, G-eorge Lamb, and the 
Ashleys. George said there would be a violent Opposition 
in the approaching session. William^ told mo he thought 
Huski^son was the greatest practical statesman he had 
known, the one who united theory with practice the most, 
but owned he was not popular and not thought honest ; 
that his remaining in with the Duke when Goderich’s 
Ministry was dissolved was a fatal error, which he could 
never ropair. 

T found Sefton in town last night, and went to the play 
with him. He has had a letter from Brougham, who told 
him he should go to the Liverpool dinner and attack the 
Duke of Wellington; that it was the only opportunity he 
should ever have in his life of meeting him face to face, and 

^ [William Lamb, second Lord Melbourne, afterwards Piime Minister.] 
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lie ilien proceeded to relate all that lie should say, Seftoii 
wrote him word that if he said half what he intended the chair- 
man would order him to he turned out of the room. He won^t 
go^ I am persuaded. 

Newarhy Sejptemher 18 tk, — ^A¥eiat hack to Paiishaiiger last 
Tuesday ; found there Madame de Lieven, Melbourne, and 
Qie H olla nds and Allen. Lord Holland was very agreeable, as 
he always^ is, and told many anecdotes of George Selwpi, 
Lafayette, and others. I saw them arrive in a coach-and- 
four and chaise-and-pair — two footmen, a page, and two maids. 
He said (what is true) that there is hardly such a thing in the 
world as a good house or a good epitaph, and yet mankind 
have been employed in building the former and writing the 
latter since the beginning almost. Came to town on Thurs- 
day, and in the afternoon heard the news of Huskisson’s 
horrible accident, and yesterday morning got a letter from 
Homy with the details, which are pretty correctly given in 
the ^ Times’ newspaper. It is a very odd thing, but I had 
for days before a strong presentiment that some terrible 
accident would occur at this ceremony, and I told Lady 
Cowpcr so, and several other people. Nothing could exceed 
the horror of the few people in London at this event, 
or the despair of those who looked up to him politically. 
It seems to have hapj)ened in this way : — ^While the Duke’s 
car was stopping to take in water, the people alighted and 
walked about the railroad ; when suddenly another car, which 
was running on the adjoining level, came up. Everybody 
scrambled out of the way, and those who could got again 
into the first car. This Huskisson attempted to do, but he 
was slow and awkward ; as he was getting in some part of 
the machinery of the other car struck the door of his, by 
which he was knocked down. He was taken up, and con- 
veyed by Wilton ^ and Mrs. Huskisson (who must have seen 
the accident happen) to the house of Mr. Blackburne, eight 
miles from Heaton. Wilton saved his life fox' a few hours by 
knowing how to tie up the artery; amputation was not 
possible, and he expired at ten o’clock that night. Wilton, 
^ [Ttomas Grosvenor Egertoii, second Earl of Wilton.] 
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Lord Granville, and Littleton were witli him to the last, 
Mrs, HnsHsson behaved with great courage. The Duke of 
Wellington was deeply affected, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty he could be induced to proceed upon the progress to 
Manchester, and at last he only yielded to the most pressing 
solicitations of the directors and others, and to a strong re- 
monstrance that the mob might be dangerous if he did not 
appear. It is impossible to figure to one^s self any event 
which could produce a greater sensation or be more striking 
to the imagination than this, happening at such a time and 
under such circumstances : the eminence of the man, the 
sudden conversion of a scene of gaiety and splendour into 
one of horror and dismay ; the countless multitudes present, 
and the effect upon them — crushed to death in sight of his 
wife and at the feet (as it was) of his great political rival — 
all calculated to produce a deep and awful impression. The 
death of Huskissoii cannot fail to have an important effect 
upon political events ; it puts an end to his party as a party, 
but it leaves the survivors at liberty to join either the Oppo- 
sition or the Government, while during his life there were 
great difficulties to their doing either, in consequence of the 
antipathy which many of the Whigs had to him on one side 
and the Duke of Wellington on the other. There is no uae, 
however, in speculating on what will happen, which a very 
short time will show. 

Agar Ellis told me yesterday morning that he had 
received a letter from Brougham a day or two ago, in which 
lie said that he was going to Liverpool, and hoped there to 
sign a treaty with Hnskisson, so that it is probable they 
would have joined to oppose the Government. As to the 
Duke of Wellington, a fatality attends him, and it is perilous 
to cross his path. There were perhaps 500,000 people 
present on this occasion, and probably not a soul besides 
hurt. One man only is killed, and that man is his most 
dangerous political opponent, the one from whom he had 
most to fear. It is the more remarkable because these great 
people are generally taken such care of, and put out of the 
chance of accidents. Canning had scarcely reached the 
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zenitli of Ms power wlieii lie was swept awaj, and tlie field 
was left open to tlie Duke;, and no sooner is lie reduced 
to a state of danger and difidculty tkan the ablest of his 
adversaries is removed by a chance beyond all power of 
calculation. 

Hiiskisson was about sixty years old^ tall^ slouching, and 
ignoble-looking. In society he was extremely agreeable, 
without^ mu%h animation, generally cheerful, with a great 
deal of humour, information, and anecdote, gentlemanlike, 
unassuming, slow in speech, and with a downcast look, as if 
he avoided meeting anybody’s gaze. I have said what Mel- 
bourne thought of him, and that was the opinion of his 
party. It is probably true that there is no man in Parlia- 
ment, or perhaps out of it, so well versed in finance, com- 
merce, trade, and colonial matters, and that he is therefore a 
very great and irreparable loss. It is nevertheless remarkable 
that it is only within the last five or six years that he acquired 
the great reputation which he latterly enjoyed. I do not 
think he was looked upon as more than a second-rate man 
till his speeches on the silk trade and the shipping interest ; 
bnt when he became President of the Board of Trade he devoted 
himself with indefatigable application to the maturing and 
reducing to practice those commercial improvements with 
which his name is associated, and to which he owes all his 
glory and most of his unpopularity. It is equally true that 
all the ablest men in the country coincide with him, and that 
the mass of the community are persuaded that Ms plans are 
mischievous to the last degree. The man whom he consulted 
through the whole course of his labours and enquiries was 
Hume,^ who is now in the Board of Trade, and whose vast ex- 
perience and knowledge were of incalculable service to him. 
Great as Ms abilities unquestionably were, it is impossible to 
admire his judgment, which seems repeatedly to have failed 
Mm, particularly in his joining the Duke’s Government on 
Goderich’s resignation, which was a capital error, his speech 
afterwards at Liverpool and Ms subsequent quarrel with the 

^ [Jolm Decicon Hume, the Assistant Joint Secretary of the Board of 
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Duke. Ill all these cases lie acted with, the greatest impra- 
dence^ and he certainly contriyed, without exposing himself 
to any specific charge, to be looked upon as a statesman of 
questionable honour and integrity ; and of this his friends as 
well as his enemies were aware. As a speaker in the House of 
Commons he was luminous upon his own subject, but he had 
no pretensions to eloquence; his voice was feeble and his 
manner ungraceful ; however, he was (unfortuiuiielyy one of 
the first men in the House, and was listened to with atten- 
tion upon any subject. He left no children. Mrs. Huskisson 
has a pension of 1,200L a year. The accounts from Paris 
improve, inasmuch as there seems a better prospect than 
there has been lately of tranquillity in the country. Sneyd 
writes word that there is little donbt but that the Due de 
Bourbon was assassinated.^ 

Last night to Brockett Hall, where I slept and came on 
here to-day. The Hiiig has paid me 300L for Goodison, the 
late DiiJce’s jockey, which settles all he owed at Newmarket, 
and was a very good-natured act. 

George Seymour is made Master of the Bobes, and gives 
up his j)lace ^ in the House of Lords, so Jersey ^ within two 
months has got an enormous place to give away. 

Chatsworth, 8ej)temleT 27th . — Got to Sprotborough last 
Sunday; Lord Talbot and Lady Cecil, William Lascelles, 
Irby, Lady Charlotte Denison, Captain Grey. It rained 
all the time of the races. They offered Priam to Chesterfield 
for 3,000Z. before his match, and he refused ; he offered it 
after, and they refused. There were a number of heautifiil 
women there — my cousin Mrs. Poljambe, Misses Mary and 
Panny Brandling the best. Came here on Friday night, and 

^ [The Due de Bourbou-Oond^ was foiiud banging in Ms bedroom. 
Suspicion pointed to Madame de Feneb^res, bis mistress, as privy to tbe 
cause of bis death, which however, was never clearly ascertained. Tbe 
Duke bad made an ample provision for Madame de Feneberes in bis will, 
but tbe bulk of bis vast property, including Chantilly, was bequeathed to 
tbe Due d’Aumale, fourth son of King Louis Philippe. Tbe Due de Bour- 
bon was tbe father of tbe unfortunate Due d’Engbien.] 

® He did not give it up ; wanted Jersey to appoint bis brother Eredenck, 
which be refused to do ; so tbe other remained. — Movemler WtK 

® [Lord Jersey was Lord Chamberlain of tbe Household at Abe time.] 
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found as usual a large party, but ratlier dull ; Grauvilles, 
l^ewlborouglis, Wharncliffes, G. Seymours, Sir J. and Lady 
Mtzgerald (very pretty), Talbots, Madame Batbiany, Beau- 
monts, G. Lamb. Yesterday Brougbam came witb his 
brother, sister, and daughter-in-law, in the highest spirits and 
state of excitement, going about Yorhsbire, dining and 
® speechifying ; he was at Doncaster too. Lord Granville was 
just retBrned from Huskisson’s funeral at Liverpool. It was 
attended by a great multitude, who showed every mark of 
respect and feeling. He died the death of a great man, 
suffering torments, but always resigned, calm, and collected ; 
took the Sacrament, and made a codicil to his will, said the 
country had had the best of him, and that he could not* have 
been useful for many more years, hoped he had never com- 
mitted any political sins that might not be easily forgiven, 
and declared that he died without a feeling of ill-will and 
in charity with all men. As he lay there he heard the guns 
announcing the Duke of Wellington’s arrival at Mancjiester, 
and he said, I hope to God the Duke may get safe through 
the day.’ When he had done and said all he desired, he 
begged they would open a vein and release him from his 
pain. Yrom the beginning he only wished to die quickly. 
Mrs. Huslrisson was violently opposed to his being buried at 
Liverx 30 ol, and it was with gi^eat difficulty she was persuaded 
to consent to the repeated applications that were made to her 
for that purpose. 

Buchenhaniy Oetoher 25 t}h . — A month nearly since I have 
written a line ; always racing and always idleness. Went 
from Chatsworth to Heaton Park ; an immense party, ex- 
cellent house and living, and very good sport for the sort of 
thing in a park, with gentlemen riders. 

I have lost sight of politics, and know nothing of what is 
going on, except that all things look gloomy, and people 
generally are alarmed. Last week the Arbuthnots were at 
Cheveley, and I had a curious conversation enough with him. 
I told Mm that I was desirous of the success of the Duke of 
WeEington’s Administration, but felt strongly the necessity 
of his getting rid of many of his present Cabinet, who were 
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botli inefficient and odious, tliat I tliougM one great mis- 
fortune was tliat lie liad nobody to tell bim tbe truth, and 
very few men with whom he was on terms of confidential 
cordiality. He owned it was so, but said that he never con- 
cealed from him disagreeable truths — on the contrary, told 
him everything^ — and assured me that at any time he would 
tell the Duke anything that I thought he ought to know. I 
told him to give him a notion how meanly Aterdecn was 
thought of, that Alvanley had told Talleyrand not to notice 
him, but to go at once to the Duke when he had any im- 
portant business to transact, and that he might tell the Duke 
this if he pleased, but no one else. He said Jie would, and 
then he began to talk of Peel, lamenting that there was 
nothing like intimate confidence between the Duke and him, 
and that the Duke was in fact ignorant of Hs real and secret 
feelings and opinions 5 that to such a degree did Peel carry 
his reserve, that when they were out of office, and it had 
been a question of their returning to it, he had gone to meet 
Peel at Lord Chandos’s for the express purpose of finding 
out what his opinions were upon the then state of affairs, 
and that after, many conversations he had come away 
knowing no more of his sentiments and disposition than 
before they met. I said that with a Cabinet like this, and 
the House of Commons in the hands of Peel, I could not 
imagine anything more embarrassing; he owned it was, 
and then complained of Peeks indisposition to encourage 
other men in the House of Commons, or to suffer the trans- 
action of business to pass through any hands but his own ; 
that the Duke had been accused of a grasping ambition and 
a desire to do everything himself, whereas such an accusation 
would be much more applicable to Peel. All this proves how 
little real cordiality there is between these two men, and that, 
though they are now necessary to each other, a little matter 
would sever their political connection. 

Here we have an American of the name of Powell, who 
was here nineteen years ago, when he was one of the hand- 
somest men that ever was seen, and lived in the society 
of Devonshire House. Three years of such a life spoilt 
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liim^ as lie confesses, for tte nineteen wliicli followed in Ms 
native country; and now lie is come back with a wife 
and five cliildren to see the town he recollects become a 
thousand times more beautiful, and the friends who have 
forgotten him equally changed, but as much for the worse 
as London is for the better ; he seems a sensible, good sort 
of fellow. 

Baling itold me the other day that he remembered his 
(B.’s) father with nearly nothing, and that out of the house 
which he founded not less than six or seven millions must 
have been taken. Several colossal fortunes have been made 
out of it. 

London^ November ^th . — Went from Buckenhain to 
Euston, and then back to Newmarket, where I never have 
time or inclination to write or read. Parliament met, and a 
great clamour was raised against the King’s Speech, without 
much reason; but it was immediately evident that the 
Government was in a very tottering condition, and tiie first 
night of this session the Duke of Wellington made a violent 
and uncalled-for declaration against Eeform, which has with- 
out doubt sealed his fate. Never was there an act of more 
egregious folly, or one so universally condemned by friends 
and foes. The Chancellor said to Lady Lyndhurst after the 
first night’s debate in the House of Lords, ^ You have often 
asked me why the Duke did not take in Lord Grey ; read 
these two speeches (Lord Grey’s and the Duke’s), and then 
you will see why. Do you think he would like to have a 
colleague under him, who should get up and make such a 
speech after such another as his ? ’ 

The effect produced by this declaration exceeds anything 
I ever saw, and it has at once destroyed what little popu- 
larity the Duke had left, and lowered him in public estimation 
so much that when he does go out of office, as most 
assuredly he must, he will leave it without any of the dignity 
and credit which might have accompanied his retirement. 
The sensation produced in the country has not yet been 
ascertained, but it is sure to be immense. I came to town 
last nighty and found the town ringing with his imprudence 
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and everybody expecting tbat a few days would prodnce Ms 
i^esignation. 

The King’s visit to the City was regarded with great 
apprehension^ as it was suspected that attempts would be 
made to produce riot and confusion at night, and con- 
sequently all the troops that could be mustered were pre-^ 
pared, together with thousands of sj^ecial constables, new 
police, volunteers, sailors, and marines ; but ^ast*^night a 
Cabinet Council was held, when it ^vas definitively arranged 
to put it off altogether, and this morning the announce- 
ment has appeared in the newspapers. Every sort of ridicule 
and abuse was heaj)ed upon the Government, the Lord 
Mayor, and all who had any share in putting off the 
King’s visit to the City; veiy droll caricatures were cir- 
culated. 

I met Matuscewitz last night, who was full of the Duke 
and his speech, and of regrets at his approaching fall, which 
he considers as the signal for fresh encroachments in France 
by the Liberal party, and a general impulse to the revolu- 
tionary factions throughout Europe. I hear that nothing 
can exceed the general excitement and terror that prevails, 
everybody feeling they hardly know what. 

November 9th . — ^Yesterday morning I sallied forth and 
called on Arbuthnot, whom I did not find at home, but Mrs. 
Arbiitlmot was. I had previously called on the Villiers, and 
had a long conversation about the state of everything. They 
did not apprise me of anything new, but Hyde,^ wiio ought 
to be informed, gave me an account of the resolutions which 
Brougham means to propose, very different from what I heard 
elsewhere. He said that they were very strong, whereas all 
other accounts agree that they are very modex^ate. I walked 
with Mrs. Arbuthnot down to Downing Street, and, as she 
utters the Duke’s sentiments, was anxious to hear what she 
would say about their present condition. I said, Well, you 
are in a fine state ; what do you mean to do ? ’ " Oh, are you 
alarmed ? Well, I am not ; everybody says we are to go 

^ [Thomas Hyde Villiers, brother of George, afterwards fourth Earl of 
ClarendoB, died in 183±] 
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outj and I don^t believe a word of it. They will be beat on 
the question of Eeform ; people will return to tbe Government, 
and we shall go on very well. You will see this will be the 
end of it.^ I told her I did not believe they could stay in, 
and attacked the Duke’s speech, which at last she owned she 
was sorry he had made. She complained that they had no 
support, and that everybody they took in became useless as 
soon ^ tl:j^y were in oiSce—Ellenborough, Eosslyn, Murray. 
It was evident, however, that she did contemplate their loss 
of office as a very probable event, though they do not mean 
to resign, and think they may stave off the evil day. In 
Downing Street we met Geoi’ge Dawson, who told us the 
funds had fallen three per cent., and that the panic was 
tremendous, so much so that they were not without alarm 
lest there should be a run on the Bank for gold. Later in 
the day, however, the funds improved. In the House of 
Lords I heard the Duke’s explanation of putting off the 
dinner in the City. On the whole they seem to have done 
well to put it off, but the case did not sound a strdng one ; 
it rested on a letter from the Lord Mayor telling the Duke 
an attempt would be made on his life. Still it is a hundred 
to one that there would have been a riot, and possibly all its 
worst evils and crimes. The King is said to be very low, 
hating Eeform, desirous of supporting the Duke, but feeling 
that he can do nothing. However, in the House of Lords 
last night the speakers vied with each other in praising his 
Majesty and extolling his popularity. Lady Jersey told me 
that the Duke had said to her, ^ Lord, I shall not go out; you 
will see we shall go on very well.’ 

Nonjemher 10th — It wms expected last night that there 
would be a great riot, and preparations were made to meet 
it. Troops were called up to London, and a large body of 
civil power put in motion. People had come in from the 
country in the morning, and everything indicated a dis- 
turbance. After dinner I walked out to see how things were 
going on. There was little mob in the west end of the town, 
and in Hew Street, Spring Gardens, a large body of the new 
police was drawn up in three divisions, ready to be em- 
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ployed if wanted. The Duke of Wellington expected Apsley 
House to be attacked^ and made preparations accordingly. 
He desired my brother to go and dine there, to assist in 
making any arrangements that might be necessary. In Pall 
Mall I met Mr. Glyn, the banker, who had been up to Lom- 
bard Street to see how matters looked abont his house, and 
he told ns (Sir T. Farqnhar and me) that everything was 
quiet in the City. One of the policemen said tlig^t there 
had been a smart brnsh near Temple Bar, where a body of 
weavers with iron crows and a banner had been dispersed by 
the police, and the banner taken. The |)olice, who are a 
magnificent set of fellows, behave very well, and it seems 
pretty evident that these troubles are not very serious, and 
will soon be put an end to. The attack in Downing Street 
the night before last, of which they made a great affair, 
turned out to he nothing at all. The mob came there from 
Carlile’s lecture, but the sentry stopped them near the 
Foreign Office ; the police took them in flank, and they all 
ran away. 

I went to Brooks’s, hut there was hardly anybody 
there, and nothing occurred in the House of Commons bnt 
some interchange of Billingsgate between O’Connell and 
George Dawson, The Duke talks with confidence, and has 
no idea of resigning, bnt he does not inspire his friends with 
the confidence he feels or affects himself, though they talk 
of his resignation as an event which is to plunge all Europe 
into war, and of the impossibility of forming another Ad- 
ministration, all which is mere balderdash, for he proved 
with many others how easy it is to form a Government that 
can go on ; and as to our Continentalrelations being altered, 
I don’t believe a word of it. He may have influence abroad, 
but he owes it not to his own individual character, but to his 
possession of power in England. If the Ministry who succeed 
him are firm and moderate, this country will lose nothing of 
its influence abroad* I have heard these sort of things said 
fifty times of Ministers and Kings* The death of the late 
King was to he the greatest of calamities, and the breath 
was hardly out of his body before everybody discovered that 
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it was tlie greatest of blessings^, and, instead of its being im- 
possible to go on witliont bim, that there would have been 
no going on with him* 

The King gave a dinner to the Prince of Orange the 
other day, and invited all his old military friends to meet 
him. His Majesty was beyond everything civil to the Bute 
of Wellington, and the Queen likewise. Lord Wellesley, 
speakir^ of the letter to the Lord Mayoi', and putting off 
the dinner in the City, said ^ it was the boldest act of cowar- 
dice he had ever heard of.’ 

After some difficulty they have agreed to give Madame 
de Dino ^ the honours of Ambassadress here, the Duke having 
told the King that at Vienna she did the honours of Talley- 
rand’s house, and was received on that footing by the Em- 
peror and Empress, so he said, ^ Oh, very well ^ I will tell the 
Queen, and you had better tell her too.’ 

They say the King is exceedingly bullied by the IdtardSy 
though Errol told me they were all afraid of him. Dolly 
Eitzclarence lost lOOZ., betting 100 to 10 that he would go 
to Guildhall, and he told the King he ha.d lost him lOOZ., so 
the King gave him the money. It seems that the Duke 
certainly did make some overtures to Palmerston, though I 
do not exactly know when, but I heard that they were very 
fair ones. 

November 11th . — Yesterday the funds rose, and people’s 
apprehensions began to subside. Everybody is occupied with 
speculating about the numbers on Tuesday next, and what 
majority the Ministers will get. Yesterday came a letter 
from Lord Hey tesbury from St. Petersburg, ^ saying that there 


^ [Tlie Buchesse de Dino was the niece of Piince Talleyrand, then 
Prench Ambassador at the Court of St. James. The precedent is a curious 
one, for it is certainly not customary for the daughter or niece of an un- 
married Ambassador to enjoy the rank arid honours of an Ambassadress.] 

^ [This is the first mention of the cholera morbus, or Asiatic cholera, 
then first appearing in Europe. The quarantine establishments are under 
the control of the Privy Council, and Mr. Greville, as Clerk of the Council, 
was actively employed in superintending them, A Board of Health was 
afterwards established at the Council Office during the prevalence of the 
cholera.] 
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was reason to "believe that tlie disorder now raging in Russia 
is a sort of plague^, but that they will not admit it^ and that 
it is impossible to get at the truth. We ordered Russian 
ships to be put under a precautionary quarantine^ and made 
a minute to record what we had done. 

November 12th . — The funds have kept advancing, every- 
thing is quiet, and Ministers begin to take courage.. The' 
Duke means if he has a majority of twenty opt- Tuesday to 
stay in. It seems his idea is that the resolutions of Broug- 
ham will be framed in general terms on purpose to obtain 
as many votes as possible ; that they will be no test of the 
real opinion of the House, because most of those who may 
concur in a general resolution in favour of Reform would 
disagree entirely as to specific measures, if any were in- 
troduced; but it is evident that the support of the Duke’s 
friends is growing feebler every day. Yesterday morning 
I met Robert Clive, a thick and thin Government man, 
and he began with the usual topic, for everybody asks 
after "the State, as one does about a sick friend; and 
then he went on to say (concurring with my opinion that 
everything went on ill), "^Why won’t the Duke strengthen 
himself? ’ ^ He can’t; he has tried, and you see he can’t do 
anything.’ ^ Ah ! but he must make sacrifices ; things cannot 
go on as they do, and ho must make sacrifices.’ Lord Bath, 
too, came to town, intending to leave his proxy with the 
Duke, and went away with it in his pocket, after hearing Ms 
famous speech ; though he has a close borough, which he by 
no moans wishes to lose, still he is for Reform. What they 
all feel is that his obstinacy will endanger everything ; that 
by timely concession, and regulating the |)resent spirit, real 
improvements might be made and extreme measures avoided. 
I met Rothschild coming out of Harries’ room, with his 
nephew from Paris. He looked pretty lively for a man who 
has lost some millions, but the funds were all up yesterday ; 
he asked me the news, and said Lafitte was the best Minister 
Prance could have, and that everything was rapidly improving 
there. 

November 15th . — Yesterday morning I breakfasted with 
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Taylor ^ to meet Sontliey : the party was Sontliey ; Strutt, 
member for Derby, a Eadical ; young Mill, a political econo- 
mist ; Charles Villiers, young Elliot, and myself, Southey 
is remarkably pleasing in his manner and appearance, un- 
affected, unassuming, and agreeable; at least such was my 
impression for the hour or two I saw him. Young Mill is 
the son of Mill who wrote the History of British India,’ and 
said to b^ cleverer than his father. He has written many 
excellent articles in reviews, pamphlets, &c., but though 
powerful with a pen in his hand, in conversation he has 
not the art of managing his ideas, and is consequently 
hesitating and slow, and has the appearance of being always 
working in his mind propositions or a syllogism. 

Southey told an anecdote of Sir Massey Lopes, which is 
a good story of a miser. A man came to him and told him 
he was in great distress, and 2Q0L would save him. He 
gave him a draft for the money. How,’ says he, what will 
you do with this ? ’ ^ Go to the bankers and get it cashed.’ 

Stop,’ said he; will cash it.’ So he gave him the money, 
but first calculated and deducted the discount, thus at once 
exercising his benevolence and his avarice. 

Another story Taylor told (we were talking of the negroes 
and savages) of a girl (in North America) who had been 
brought up for the purpose of being eaten on the day her 
master’s son was married or attained a certain age. She 
was proud of being the flat for the occasion, for when she 
was accosted by a missionary, who wanted to convert her to 
Christianity and withdraw her from her fate, she said she had 
no objection to be a Christian, but she must stay to be eaten, 
that she had been fattened for the xmrpose and must fulfil 
her destiny. 

When I came home I found a note to say my unfortunate 
colleague Buller ® was dead. He had had an operation per- 

^ [Henry Taylor, the author of ^ Philip Tan Artevelde/ Edward Strutt 
was afterwcuds created Lord Helper. ^ Young Mill ’ was the eminent eco- 
nomist and philosopher John Stuart Mill. ^ Young Elliot/ Sir Thomas 
Frederick Elliot, long one of the ablest members of the Colonial 

Bepartment, to which Henry Taylor, the poet, himself belonged.] 

^ [Tames Buller, Esq[., senior Clerk of the Council] 
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formed on liis lip, after wMch. lie caught cold, got an inflam- 
inatioii ill tlie windpipe, and died in two or three days. He 
was a very honourable, obliging, and stupid man, and a gi’eat 
loss to me, for I shall hardly find a more accoimnodatiiig 
colleague. 

Ill the evening I dined with Lord Sefton to meet Talley- 
rand and Madame de Diiio. There were Brougham and 
Denman, the latter brought by the former to sb.ow^Talley- 
rand to him. After dinner Talleyrand held a circle and 
discoursed, but I did not come in for his talk. They were 
all delighted, hut long exxierience has xiroved to me that 
peojple are easily delighted with whatever is in vogue. 
Brougham is very proud of his French, which is execrable, 
and took the OjDjoortunity of holding forth in a most barbarous 
jargon, which he fancied was the real accent and j^hraseology. 
He told me he should have 250 votes on his motion. I said 
to him, ^ They think they shall have a majoriij^ of 150.’ He 
said, ^ Then there must be 650 to divide, for at the lowest 
comxiutation I shall have 250.’ But at night Henry told 
me that the Duke, though he -put a good face on it, was 
in fact very low, and that, from what Gosh [Arbuthnot] 
had said, he would certainly resign unless he canied the 
question by a large majority. In the morning I called on 
Lady Granville, who told me, as a great secret, that the Duke, 
notwithstanding his speech, was prej)ared to oflter a com- 
promise, and her story was this : — She had dined at LudolFs 
a few days ago to meet the Duchesse do Berri. All the 
great i:>eox>]e dined there, among others the Chancellor and 
Lady Lyndhurst, and after dinner Lady Lyndhurst came 
up to her bursting with indignation, and confided to liei: 
that the Duke had resolved to offer a resolution to the 
effect that in any future case of borough delinquency the 
representation should be transferred to a great town, and 
that she thought after what had passed this would be so 
disgraceful that it disgusted her beyond expression, and a 
great deal more to this effect. I confess I don’t believe a 
word of it. I met the Prince of Orange last night in ex- 
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celleiit spirits and linmonr, and quite convinced that he will 
be recalled to Brussels. 

November 16tlh. — The Duke of Wellington’s Administra- 
tion is at an end. If he has not already resigned, he pro- 
bably will do so in the course of the day. Everybody was so 
intent on the Eeforin question that the Civil List was not 
^ thought of, and consequently the defeat of Government last 
night wms ujiexpected. Although numbers of members were 
shut out there was a great attendance, and a majority of 
twenty-nine. Of those who were shut out, almost all declare 
that they meant to have voted in the majority.^ 

I went to Mrs. Taylor’s at night and found Eerguson, 
Denman, and Taylor, who had just brought the news. The 
exultation of the Opposition was immense. Word was sent 
down their line not to cheer, but they were not to be re- 
strained, and Sefton’s yell was heard triumphant in the din. 
The Tories voted with them. There had been a meeting at 
Enatchbull’s in the morning, when they decided to go 
against Government. Worcester had dined at Xpsley 
House, and returned with the news, but merely said that they 
had had a bad division — twenty-nine. Everybody thought 
he meant a majority for Government, and the Duke, who 
already knew what had happened, made a sign to him to say 
nothing. Worcester knew nothing himself, having arrived 
after the division ; they told him the numbers, and he came 
away fancying they were for Government. So off the com- 
pany went to Madame de Dino, where they heard the truth. 
Great was the consternation and long were the faces, but the 
outs affected to be merry and the ins were serious. Talley- 
rand fired off a courier to Paris forthwith. 

Yesterday morning I went to Downing Street early, to 
settle with Lord Bathurst about the new appointment to my 
office. Till I told him he did not know the appointment was 
in the Crown ; so he hurried off to the King, and proposed his 
son Wiliam. The King was very gracions, and said, ' I can 

^ [The division was taken on Sir Henry ParnelTs motion to refer the 
Civil List to a Select Committee, which was carried hj 283 to 204] 
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never object to a father’s doing what he can for his own 
children/ which was an oblique word for the bdtards^ about 
whom, however^ it may be said en passant he has been marvel- 
lotisly forbearing^ 

I had a long conversation with Lady Batlinrstj, who told 
me that the Duke had resolved to stand or fall on the Reform 
qiiestioBj, that he had asked Lord Bathurst’s opinion^ who 
had advised him. by all means to do so ; that Lord Bathurst 
had likewise pnt his own place at the Duke’s disposal long 
before^ and was ready to resign at any moment. It is clear 
that Lord Bathurst had some suspicion that the Duke had 
an idea of not standing or falling by that question, for he 
asked him whether anybody had given him different advice, 
to which he replied, though it seems rather vaguely, ^ No., oh 
no; I think you are quite right.’ T told her the substance of 
what I had heard about his being disposed to a compromise. 
She said it was quite impossible, that he would be disgraced 
irredeemably, but owned it was odd that there should be 
that notion and the suspicion which crossed Lord Bathurst’s 
mind. I do think it is possible, but for his honour I hope 
not. The Bathursts felt this appointment of William was a 
sort of Nunc dimittis,’ but there is yet something between 
the cup and the lip, for Stanley got up in the House of Com- 
mons and attacked the appointment, and it is just possible 
it may yet be stopped. 

Went to Brookes’ in the evening, where there was nobody 
left but Sefton baiting Ferguson for having been out of the 
division. He told me that it was not impossible Lord 
Spencer would be put at the head of Government. They 
will manage to make a confounded mess of it, I dare say. 
Billy Holmes came to the Duke last night with the news of 
the division, and implored him to let nothing prevent his 
resigning to-day. 

November 17th . — Went to Downing Street yesterday 
morning between twelve and one, and found that the Duke 
and all the Ministers were just gone to the King. He re- 
ceived them with the greatest kindness, shed tears, but ac- 
cepted their resignation without remonstrance. He told 
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Lord Batlrarst lie would do anyiMng lie could, aud asked 
iim if tliere was notliing lie could sign whicli would secure 
Ms son^s appoiutmeut. Lord Batliurst thanked Mm, but 
told Mm lie could do iiotMng. The fact is the appointment 
might be hurried through, but the salary depends upon an 
annual vote of the House of Commons, and an exasperated 
and triumphant Opposition would be sure to knock it off ; so 
he has dane^he only thing he can do, which is to leave it 
to the King to secure the appointment for Mm if possible. 
It will be a great piece of luck for somebody that Buller 
should have died exactly when he did. William Bathurst 
msbj perhaps lose the place from his not dying earlier, or the 
new Government may lose the patronage because he did not 
die later ; but it is ill luck for me, who shall f>robably have 
more trouble because he has died at all. 

The Duke and Peel announced their resignations in the two 
Houses, and Brougham i)ut off his motion, but with a sj)eech 
signifying that he should take no part in the new Govern- 
ment. The last acts of the Duke were to secure pensions of 
250 Z. a year to each of his secretaries, and to fill up the ec- 
clesiastical preferments. The Garter remains for Ms suc- 
cessor. The Duke of Bedford got it, and, what is singular, 
the Duke of Wellington would probably have given it him 
likewise- He was one of five -whom he meant to choose from, 
and it lay between him and Lord Cleveland. 

I met the Duke coming out of his room, but did not 
like to speak to him ; he got into Ms cabriolet, and nodded 
as he passed, but he looked very grave. The King seems to 
have behaved perfectly throughout the whole business, no 
iutriguing or underhand communication with anybody, with 
great kindness to his Ministers, anxious to support them 
while it was possible, and submitting at once to the necessity 
of parting with them. The fact is he turns out an incom- 
parable King, and deserves all the encomiums that are 
lavished on Mm. All the mountebankery which signalised 
his conduct when he came to the throne has passed away 
with the excitement which cansed it, and he is as dignified 
as the homeliness and simplicity of Ms character will allow 
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him to be. I understand he sent for Lord Spencer in the 
course of the day^ who probably said he conld not undertake 
anything^ for he afterwards sent for Lord G-rey (after the 
House of Lords), and as he nnist have been very well pre- 
pared, it is probable that a nevr Government will be speedily 
formed. 

I went to Lady Jersey’s in the evening, when she was or 
affected to be very gay and very glad that the Duke \^as out. 
I found there the Prince of Orange, Esterhazy, Madame de 
Dino, Wilton, Worcester, Duncannon, Lord Eosslyn, Ma- 
tuscewitz, &c. There has been a strong idea that the Chan- 
cellor [Lyndhurst] would heejy the seals. Both Holmes and 
Planta have repeatedly told the Duke that he would bo 
beaten in the House of Commons, and they both knew the 
House thoroughly. Still he never would do anything. He 
made overtures to Palmerston just before Parliament met 
through Lord Clive, and the result was an interview between 
them at Apsley House, but it came to nothing. I dare say 
he did not offer half enough. It is universally believed that 
Peel pressed the Civil List question for the purpose of being 
beaten upon it, and going out on that rather than on Eeform, 
for Planta told him how it would be, and he might veiy well 
have given the Committee if he had liked it ; but he said he 
would abide by it, and he certainly was in excellent spirits 
afterwards for a beaten Minister. How that this Eeform has 
served their purpose so weU, and turned out the Duke, the 
Opposition would be well satisfied to put it aside again, and 
take time to consider what they shall do, for it is a terrible 
question for them. Pledged as they have been, it is sure to 
be the rock on which the little popularity they have gained 
will split, as it is a hundred to one that whatever they do 
they will not go far enough to satisfy the country. 

November 19 Wt. — The day before yesterday Lord Grey 
went to the King, who received him with every possible 
kindness, and gave him carte blanche to form a new Adminis- 
tration, placing even the Household at his disposal— much 
to the disgust of the naembers of it. Ever since the town 
has been as usual teeming with reports, but with fewer lies 
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than usual. The fact is Lord Grey has had no difficulties, 
and has formed a Government at once ; only Brougham put 
them all in a dreadful fright. He all but declared a hostile 
intention to the future Administration ; he boasted that he 
would take nothing, refuse even the Great Seal, and flourished 
liis Eeforin m terrorem over their heads ; he was affronted and 
furious because he fancied they neglected him, but it all 
arose, I^am told, from Lord Grey’s letter to him not 
reaching him directly, by some mistake, for that he was the 
first person he wrote to. Still it is pretty clear that this 
eccentric luminary will play the devil with their system. 

[The letter could not be the cause. The history of the 
transaction is this : — When Lord Grey undertook to form a 
Government he sent for Lord Lansdowne and Lord Holland, 
and these three began to work, without consulting with 
Brougham or any member of the House of Commons. 
Brougham was displeased at not being consulted at first, 
but was indignant when Lord Grey proposed to him to 
be Attorney-General. Then he showed his teeth, and they 
grew frightened, and soon after they sent Sefton to him, who 
got him into good humour, and it was made up by the offer 
of the Great Seal . — November 28rd,'] 

November 20th , — Here I was intei-rupted, and broke off 
yesterday morning. At twelve o^clock yesterday everything 
was settled but the Great Seal, and in the afternoon the 
great news transpired that Brougham had accepted it. 
Great was the surprise, greater still the joy at a charm 
having been found potent enough to lay the unquiet spirit, a 
bait rich enough to tempt his restless ambition. I confess 
I had no idea he would have accepted the Chancellorship 
after his declarations in the House of Commons and the 
whole tenor of his conduct. I was persuaded that he had 
made to himself a political existence the like of which no man 
had ever before possessed, and that to have refused the 
Great Seal would have appeared more glorious than to take 
it ; intoxicated with his Yorkshire honours, swollen with Ms 
own importance, and holding in his hands questions which 
he could employ to thwart, embarrass, and ruin any Minis- 
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try, I tlioiiglit tliat lie meant to domineer in the House 
of Comiiioiis and to gather popularity throughout the 
country by enforcing popular measures of wliicli he would 
haye all the credit^ and thus establish a sort of individual 
power and authority, which would ensure his being dreaded, 
courted, and consulted by all parties. He could then have 
gratified his vanity, ambition, and turbulence ; the Bar would 
have supplied fortune, and events would have ^ipj^lied en- 
joyments suited to his temperament ; it would have been a 
sort of madness, mischievous hut splendid. As it is th(; 
joy is great and universal ; all men feel that he is emascu- 
lated and drops on the Woolsack as on his political death- 
bed ; once in the House of Lords, there is an end of him. 
and he may rant storm and thunder without hurting any- 
bodyd 

The other places present a plausible show, hut are noi 
well distributed, some ill filled. Graham Admiralty, Mel 
bourne Home, Auckland Board of Trade — all bad. Th^ 
second is too idle, the first too inconsiderable, the third to( 
ignorant.^ They have done it very quickly, however, anc 
without many difficulties. As to the Duke of Eichmond 

^ [Lord Grey^s Administration was tlins composed: — 

First Lord of the Treasiiry . . . Earl Grey. 

Lord Chancellor .... Lord Bronsrham. 

Lord President . , . . Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Lord Privy Seal . . . . Lord Pip on (in 1833). 

Chancellor of the Exchequer . , . Yiscoimt Althorp. 

Home Secretary » . . , Yiscoimt Melhoiirne. 

Foreign Secretary . - . . Yiscoimt Palmerston. 

Colonial Secretary . . . Yiscoimt Goderich, and 

afterwards Mr, Stanley. 

Board of Control . . . . Mr. Charles Grant, 

Board of Trade .... Lord Auckland. 

Admiralty . . .. . . Sir Janies Graham. 

Postmaster-General . . . Duke of Pdchmond. 

Paymaster-General * . . . Lord John PusselL 

Irish Secretary .... Mr, Stanley,] 

^ [This is a remarkable instance of the manner in which the prognost 
cations of the most acute observers are falsified hy events. The value « 
Mr. Greville’s remarks on the men of his time consists not in their absolir 
truth, but in their sincerity at the moment at which tliey were mad 
They convey a correct impression of the notion prevailing at that tim 
Thus Sir James Graham became unquestionably a veiy active First Lord 
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people are indignant at a lialf-pay lienteiiaiit-colonel 
commanding tte Ordnance Department, and as an acquisi- 
tion lie is of doubtful yalue, for it seems tbe Tories will not 
go witli Mm, at least will not consider themselves as Ms 
followers ; so said Lord Mansfield and Vyvyan. 

November 21s^. — The Duke of Eichinond’s appointment 
was found so* unpalatable to the army that they have been 
foi*eed to dtiange it, and he is to be Master of the Horse 
instead, which I suspect will not be to his taste. [He after- 
w-ards refused the Mastership of the Horse, and it ended in 
his being Postmaster-General, but without taking the salary.] 

There have been some little changes, but no great diffi- 
culties. It was at first said that there would be no Opposi- 
tion, and that Peel would not stir ; but William Peel told 
me last night that the old Ministerial party was by no 
means so tranquilly inclined. Peel will not be violent or 
factious, but he thinks an attentive Opposition desirable, and 
he will not desert those who have looked up to and sup- 
ported him. Then there will be the Tories (who wiU. to 
a certainty end by joining him and his party) and the 
Radicals — three distinct parties, and enough to keep the 
Government on the qui vive. The expulsion of the late 
Government from power will satisfy the vengeance of the 
Tories, and I have no doubt they will now make it up. 
Peel will be the leader of a party to which all the Con- 
servative interest of the country will repair ; and it is my 
firm belief that in a very short time (two or three years, or 
less) he will be Prime Minister, and will hold power long.^ 
The Duke will probably never take office again, but wil be 
at the head of the army, and his own friends begin to admit 
that this would be the most desirable post for him. Lord 
Lyndhurst will be greatly disgusted at BroughanTs taking 
the Great Seal. I met him the day before yesterday, when 

tte Admiralty, Lord Melbourne a ^considerable^ Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and Lord Auckland a painstaking and •well-informed Governor- 
General of India,] 

^ [This prediction was not fulfilled until 1841 (for the short Adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert in 1884 can hardly be reckoned), but it wm fulfilled 
at last.] 
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lie liad no idea of it ; lie tlionglit it would certainly be put 
ill Commissi on 5 and evidently looked forward to filling tlie 
office again in a few iiiontlis. He said tliat lie liad long 
foreseen tliis catastroxilie, and it was far better to be out 
tlian to drag on as they did ; that he had over and over 
again said to the Duke, and remonstrated with him on the 
imp.OGsibility of carrying on such a Grovenimeiit, but that he 
would never listen to anything. Sir John Lea^h, ^oo, was 
exceedingly disappointed ; he told me he had not heard a 
word of -what was going on, that he was contented where he 
was, Hliougli perhaps he might have been miserable m 
another situation,^ ^ 

111 the meantime the new Government will find 
to occuxiy their most serions thoughts and emxiloy their best 
talents. The state of the country is dreadful ; every post 
brings fresh accounts of conflagrations, destruction of 
machinery, association of labourers, and conijiulsoiy rise of 
wages.^ Cobbett and Carlile write and harangue to in- 
flame the minds of the people, who are already sot in motion 
and excited by all the events which have happened abroad. 
Disti’ess is certainly not the cause of these commotions, 
for the people have patiently supported far greater x)rivations 
than they had been exposed to before these riots, and the 
country was generally in an improving state. 

The Duke of Eiclimond went down to Sussex and had 
a battle with a mob of 200 labourers, whom he beat with 
fifty of his own farmers and tenants, harangued them, and 
sent them away in good humour. He is, howovex'*, very poim- 
lar. In Hants the disturbances have been dreadful. There 
was an assemblage of 1,000 or 1,500 men, a xiart of whom 
went towards Baring’s house (the Grange) after destroying 

’ [Lord Grey certainly contemplated at one moment tlie offer of the 
Great Seal to Loid Lyndhxirst, but the spectre of Brougham rendeied thal 
impossible. Brougham himself would haie preferred the adranceineni oj 
Sir John Leach to the Tfoolsack, which would have left the Bolls at hi* 
own disposal, and enabled him to retain his seat in the House of Commons 
But this suggestion was by no means welcome to Lord Grey, and Loro 
Althorp at once declared that he could not undertake the leadership of tin 
House of Commons if Brougham was to remain in it in any ofllciai positicr 
to domineer over him.] 
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thresliing-machines and other agricultural implemeiits ; they 
were met by Bingham Baring, who attempted to address 
them, when a fellow (who had been employed at a guinea 
a week by his father up to four days before) knocked him 
down with an iron bar and iieaxdy killed him. They have 
BO troops in that part of the country, and there is a depot 
of arms at Winchester. 

The^Prmce of Orange, who has been fancying without the 
least reason that he should be recalled to Belgium, is now 
in des]3air ; and the Provisional Government, on hearing of 
the change of Ministry here, have suspended their nego- 
tiations, thinking they shall get from Lord Grey a more 
extended frontier. Altogether the alarm which prevails is 
very great, and those even are terrified who never were so 
before. 

November 22ncL — Dined yesterday at Sefton’s; nobody 
there but Lord Grey and his family. Brougham and Montroiid, 
the latter just come from Paris. It was excessively agreeable. 
Lord Grey in excellent spirits, and Brougham, whom Sefton 
bantered from the beginning to the end of dinner.^ Be 
Brougham’s political errors what they may, his gaiety, 
temper, and admirable social qualities make him delightful, 
to say nothing of his more solid merits, of liberality, 
generosity, and charity ; for charity it is to have taken the 
whole family of one of his brothers who is dead — nine 
children — and maintained and educated them. Prom this 
digression to return to our dinner : it was uncommonly 
gay. Lord Grey said he had taken a task on himself which 
he was not equal to, prided himself on having made Ms 
arrangements so rapidly, and on having named no person to 
any office who was not efficient; he praised Lyndhurst 
highly, said he liked him, that his last speech was luminous, 
and that he should like very much to do anything he could 
for him, but that it was such an object to have Brougham 
on the Woolsack. So I suppose he would not dislike to take 

^ [Lord Brongbani liad taken Ins seat on the Woolsack as Lord High. 
Chancellor on the afternoon of this day, the 22iid of November. The patent 
of his peerage bore the same date,] 
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in Lyiidliurst bj^'-and-by. He would not tell ns wliom he 
has got for the Ordnance. John Hnssell was to have had 
the War Office^ but Tavistock^ entreated that the appoint- 
ment might be changed, as his brother’s health was iineqital 
to it ; so he was made Paymaster. Lord Grey said he had 
more trouble with those offices than with the Cabinet ones, 
Seftoii did nothing bnt quiz Brougham — My Lord ’ every 
minute, and What does his Lordship say ? ’ Bfn &~are it is 
very condescending of his Lordship to speak to such canaille 
as all of you/ and a thousand jokes. After dinner he walked 
out before him with the fire shovel for the mace, and left him 
no repose all the evening, I wish Leach could have heard 
Brougham. He threatened to sit often at the Cockpit, in 
order to check Leach, ^ who, though a good judge in his own 
Court, was good for nothing in a Court of Apj)eal ; he said 
that Leach’s being Chancellor was imj)ossible, as there were 
forty-two appeals from him to the Chancellor, which he 
would have had to decide himself ; and that he (Brougham) 
had wanted the Seal to be put in Commission with three 
judges, which would have been the best reform of the Court, 
expedited business, and satisfied suitors; but that Lord 
Grey would not hear of it, and had forced him to take it, 
which he was averse to do, being reluctant to leave the 
House of Commons. 

He said the Duke of Eichinond had done admirably in 
capturing the incendiary who has been taken, and wdio they 
think will afford a clue whereby they will discover the secret 
of all the burnings. This man called himself Evans. They 
had information of his exciting the peasantry, and sent a 
Bow Street officer after him. He found out where he lived 

^ [The Marquis of Tavistock, Lord John Bussell’s eldest brothei’, after- 
wards Duke of Bedford. Lord John has since held almost every Cabinet 
office : liis brother’s notion that his health was unequal to the War Office 
in 1830 is amusing.] 

^ [The Master of the Bolls was at that time the presiding* Judge of 
Appeal at tlie Privy Council, which was commonly spoken of as ^ the Cockpit/ 
because it sat on the site of the old Cockpit at Whitehall ; but the business 
was very ill done, which led Lord Brougham to bring in and carry his Act 
for the creation of the Judicial Committee in 183;^— one of his best and most 
successful measures/ 
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and captured Mm (iiaving been informed tliat lie was not 
tliere by tbe inmates of tbe bouse), and took birn to the Duke, 
who bad biin searcbed. On bis person were found stock 
receipts for 800^., of wbicb oOl. was left; and a cbeniical 
receipt in a secret pocket for combustibles. He was taken 
to prison, and will be brought up to town. Montroiid was 
very amusing — ^You, Lord Brougham, when you mount 
your b% wool ? ’ 

November 23rd!. — ^Yesterday at Court ; a great day, and 
very amusing. Tbe old Ministers came to give up their seals, 
and the new Ministers came to take them. All llie first were 
assembled at half-past one ; saw tbe Eing in Ms closet seve- 
rally, and held their last Council to swear in George Dawson 
a Privy Councillor. Each after bis audience departed, most 
of them never to return. As they went away they met tbe 
others arriving. I was with the old set in tbe Throne Boom 
till they went awaj", and on opening the door and looking 
into the other room I found it full of the others— Althorp, 
Graham, Auckland, J. Bussell, Durham, &c., faces that a 
little while ago I should have had small expectation of finding 
there. The effect was very droll, such a complete changement 
de decoratiom When the old Ministers were all off the busi- 
ness of the day began. All the Cabinet was there — the new 
Master of the Horse (Lord Albemarle), Lord Wellesley, his 
little eyes twinkling with joy, and Brougham, in Chancellor’s 
costume, but not yet a Peer, The King sent for me into the 
closet to settle about their being sworn in, and to ask what 
was to be done about Brougham, whose patent was not come, 
and who wanted to go to the House of Lords. These things 
settled, he held the Council, when twelve new Privy Council- 
lors were sworn in, three Secretaries of State, Privy Seal, and 
the declarations made of President of Council and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The King could not let slip the op« 
portunity of making a speech, so when I put into his hands 
the paper declaring Lord Anglesey Lord-Lieutenant he was not 
content to read it, but spoke nearly as follows : — ^ My Lords, 
it is a part of the duty I have to perform to declare a Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and although I certainly should have 
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acquiesced in any recommendation wliicli iiiigM liave been 
made to me for tliis appointment by Earl Grey^ I must say 
tbat I liave peculiar satisfaction in entrusting that most 
important charge to the noble Lord, whom I therefore 
declare with entire satisfaction Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland* 
And, my Lords, I must say that this day is since that of the 
death of my poor brother (here his voice faltered and he 
looked or tried to look affected) the most important which 
has occurred since the beginning of my reign, for in the 
course of my long life it has never happened to me to see so 
many appointments to be filled up as on this day ; and when 
I consider that it is only last Tuesday night that the force of 
circumstances compelled those who were the confidential 
advisers of the Crown to relinquish the situations which they 
held, and that in this short space of time a new Government 
has been formed, I cannot help considering such despatch as 
holding forth the best hopes for the future, and proving the 
unanimity of ray Government ; and, my Lords, I will take this 
opportunity of saying that the noble Earl (Grey) and the 
other noble Lords and gentlemen may be assured that they 
will receive from me the most cordial, unceasing, and devoted 
support/ The expressions of course are not exactly the 
same, but his speech was to this purpose, only longer. 
Brougham kissed hands in the closet, and afterwards in 
Council as Chancellor and Privy Councillor, and then w^ent 
off to the House of Lords. 
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November 25th. — Tlie accounts from the country on the 
23rd were so bad that a Cabinet sat all the morning, and con- 
certed a proclamation offering large rewards for the discovery 
of offenders, rioters, or burners. Half the Cabinet walked to 
St. James’s, where I went with the draft proclamation 
in my pocket, and we held a Council in the King’s room to 
approve it. I remember the last Council of this sort we held 
was on Queen Caroline’s business. She had demanded to be 
heard by counsel in support of her asserted right to he 
crowned, and the King ordered in Council that she should be 
heard* We held the Council in his dressing-room at Carlton 
House ; he was in his bedgown, and we in our boots. This 
proclamation did not receive the sign manrial or the Great 
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Seal and was not engrossed till the next dayj, hut was never- 
theless published in the ^ Gazette/ 

Yesterday the accounts w^ere better. There was a levee 
and Council, all the Ministers present but Palmerston and 
Holland. The King made a discourse, and took occasion 
(about some Admiralty order) to introduce the whole history ^ 
of his early naval life, his first going to sea and the instruc- 
tions which George III. gave Admiral Digby as his treat- 
ment. All the old Ministers came to the levee except the 
Duke of Wellington, who 'svas in Hampshire to try his influence 
as Lord-Lieutenant in putting down the riots. Anson as 
Master of the Biicldiounds was made a Privy Councillor, not 
usually a Privy Councillor’s place, but the King said he 
rather liked increasing the number than not. Clanricarde 
lias a Gold Stick, so there is Canning’s son-in-law in office 
under Lord Grey ! There has been a difficulty about the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and a little difference 
between Lord Grey and Lord Hill : when the Duke of Rich- 
mond was withdrawn. Grey determined to appoint Sir W. 
Gordon, but as Gordon would have to give up a permanent 
for a temporary office, he bargained that he should have the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. Lord Grey at the same time 
promised his brother Sir Charles Grey a Grand Cross, 
but Lord Hill (who as Comniandcr-in-Cliief has all the 
Crosses at his disposal) was offended at what he considered a 
slight to him and went to the King to complain. It is 
probable that Lord Grey knew nothing of the matter, and 
fancied they were all recommended by himself. As the 
matter stands now, Gordon’s apj)ointment is suspended. 
The only other difficulty is to find a Secretary at War. 
Sandon is to have it, if they can make no better arrange- 
ment. I had a long conversation with the Duke of Rich- 
mond yesterday about refusing the salary of his office, and 
entreated Mm to take it, for most people think his declining 
it great nonsense. He alleged a great many bad reasons for 
declining, but pi’omisedto consider the matter. 

I am ill a very disagreeable situation as regards my late 
colleague’s place. Lord Bathurst wrote a letter to Lord 
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Laiisdowne stating that the King had approved of Ms son's 
appomtiiient;^ and that he had intended to reduce the salary 
of the office* Lord Grey spoke to the King^ and said that 
after what had passed in both Houses he did not wish to do 
anything, but to leave the office to be dealt with by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, under whose consideration 
it would come. Lord Lansdowne said he certainly should do 
iiothinf either, so that it remains to be seen whether they 
will give me a colleague, a deputy, or nothing at all. 

November 28th , — The Duke of Wellington, who as soon 
as he was out of office repaired to Hants, and exerted himself 
as Lord-Lieutenant to suppress the disorders, returned yes- 
terday, having done much good, and communicated largely 
with the Secretary of State. The Government are Ml of 
compliments and respects to him, and the Chancellor wrote 
him a letter entreating he would name any gentleman to be 
added to the Special Commission whicli was going down to 
the county over which he so happily presided.' He named 
three. 

There has been nothing new within these three days, but 
the alarm is still very great, and the general agitation which 
pervades men's minds unlike what I have ever seen. Heform, 
economy, echoed backwards and forwards, the doubts, the 
hopes and the fears of those who have anything to lose, the 
uncertainty of everybody’s future condition, the immense 
interests at stake, the magnitude and imminence of the 
danger, all contribute to produce a nervous excitement, which 
extends to all classes — to almost every individual. Until the 
Ministers are re-elected nobody can tell what will be done in 
Parliament, and Lord Grey himself has no idea what sort of 
strength the Government -will have in either House ; but there 
is a prevailing opinion that they ought to be supported at 
this moment, although the Duke of Wellington and Peel 
mean to keep their party together. Lyndhurst's resignation 
with his colleagues (added to his not being invited to join 
this Government) has restored him to the good graces of his 
party, for Lord Bathurst told me had behaved very 
honourably. He means now to set to work to gain character. 
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and as lie is about tlie ablest public man going, and nearly 
tlie best speaker, lie will yet bustle himself into considera- 
tion and play a part once more. Peel, Lyndhurst, and Har- 
diiige are three capital men for the foundation of a party — 
as men of business superior to any three in this Cabinet. But 
I doubt if the Duke will ever be in a civil office again, nor do ^ 
I thiiik the country would like to see him at the head of a 
Government, unless it was one conducted in a vei?y different 
manner from the last. For the present deplorable state of 
things, and for the effervescence of public opinion, which 
threatens the overthrow of the constitution in trying to 
amend it, Peel and the Duke are entirelj^ responsible 3 and 
the former is the less excusable because he might have 
known better, and if he had gone long ago to the Dube, and 
laid before him the state of public opinion, told him how irre- 
sistible it was, and had refused to carry on the Government 
in the House of Commons with such a crew as he had, 
the Duke must have given way. Notwithstanding the great 
measures which have distinguished his Government, such as 
Catholic Emancipation, and the repeal of the Test Acts, a 
continual series of systematic blunders, an utter ignorance of, 
and indifference to, public oi)inion, have rendex’ed the first 
of these great measures almost useless. Ireland is on the 
point of becoming in a worse state than before the Catholic 
question was settled ; and why ? Because, first of all, the set- 
tlement was put off too long, and the fever of agitation would 
not subside, and because it was accompanied by an insult to 
O^Coiinell, which he has been resolved to revenge, and which 
he knows he can punish. Then instead of depriving him of 
half his influence by paying the priests, and so getting them 
under the influence of Government, they neglected this, and 
followed up the omission by taxing Ireland, and thus uniting 
the whole nation against us. What is this but egregious 
presumption, blindness, ignorance, and want of all political 
calculation and foresight 9 What remains now to be done ? 
Perhaps no thing, for the anti-Dnion question is spreading far 
and wide with a velocity that is irresistible, and it is the 
more dangerous because the desire for the repeal of the IJiiioii 
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is ratlier tlie offspring of imagination than of reason^ and 
arises from yagne, excited hopes, not, like the former agitation, 
from real wrongs, long and deeply felt. But common shifts 
and expedients, partial measures, will not do now, and in the 
state of the game a deep stake must be played or all will 
^ be lost. To buy O’Connell at any price, pay the Catholic 
Church, establish poor laws, encourage emigration, and 
repeal -ffilB^obnoxious taxes and obnoxious laws, are the only 
expedients which have a chance of restoring order. It is 
easy to write these things, but perhaps difficult to carry them 
into execution, but what we want is a head to conceive and a 
heart to execute such measures as the enormous difficulties of 
the times demand. 

December 1st — The last two or three days have j)roduced 
no remarkable outrages, and though the state of the country 
is still dreadful, it is rather bettor on the whole than it was ; 
but London is like the capital of a country desolated by cruel 
war or foreign invasion, and we are always looking for 
reports of battles, burnings, and other disorders. Wherever 
there has been anything like fighting, the mob has always 
been beaten, and has shown the greatest cowardice. They 
do not, however, seem to have been actuated by a very fero- 
cious spirit y and considering the disorders of the times, it 
is remarkable that they have not been more violent and 
rapacious. Lord Craven, who is just of age, with three or four 
more young Lords, his friends, defeated and dispersed them in 
Hampshire. They broke into the Duke of Beaufort’s house 
at Heytlirop, but he and his sons got them out without 
mischief, and afterwards took some of them. On Monday as 
the field which had been out with the King’s hounds were 
returning to town, they were summoned to assist in quell- 
ing a Viot at Woburn, which they did^ the gentlemen 
charged and broke the people, and took some of them, and 
fortunately some troops came up to secure the prisoners. 
The alarm, however, still continues, and a feverish anxiety 
about the future universally prevails, for no man can foresee 
what course events will take, nor how his own individual cir- 
cumstances may be affected by them. 
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Tlie Government in tlie meantime promises fair^ and tliey 
begin by a display of activity^ in early attendance at tlieir 
offices^ and nimsual recommendation of diligence and 
economy. Bnt Lord Grey’s Government is already carped 
at^ and not witliont apparent reason. The distribution of 
offices is ill many instances bad ; many of the appointments 
were bad, and the number of his own family provided for is 
severely criticised. There are of Lord Grey’s familjrt'-Sowick, 
Under-Secretary ; Ellice, Secretary of the Treasury ; Bar- 
rington, Lord of the Admiralty ; Durham, Privy Seal ; Wood, 
Private Secretary (though he has no salary) ; and Lambtoii’s 
brother in the Houseliokh Melbourne at the Home Office is 
considered an inefficient successor to Peel, Graham too young 
and not enough distinguished for the Admiralty; Poulett 
Thomson is said to entertain the most Radical opinions ; 
Althorp put him in. There never was a more sudden rise 
than this ; a young merchant, after two or three years of 
Parliament and two or three speeches, is made Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, Treasurer of the JSTavy, and a Privy 
Councillor. Then Althorp as Chancellor of the Exchoqucr 
may be a good one, but nobody expects much from anything 
that is already known about him. This constitution of the 
Government has already done harm, and has stamped a 
character of rapacity upon Lord Grey, which he will hear of 
in proper time ; but at this moment lie has got all the press 
on his side, and people are resolved to give him credit for 
good intentions. Brougham lias captivated the Archbishop 
of Canterbury by offering to give livings to any deserving 
clergyman lie would recommend to him. I met him at 
dinner yesterday in the greatest spirits, elated and not 
altered by liis new dignity. He is full of projects of reform 
ill the administration of justice, and talks of remodelling 
the Privy Council as a Court of Appeal, which would be of 
great use. 

Becemher 2nd, — Yesterday a levee and Council and Re- 
corder’s report. Clanricarde and Robert Gi'osvenor ^ sworn in. 

The Liverpool election, which is just over, was, consi- 
^ [Afterwards Lord Ebury,] 
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clering tlie present state of things, a remarkable contest. It 
is said to have cost near 100,000L to tlie two parties, and to 
have exhibited a scene of bribery and corruption perfectly 
unparalleled ; no concealment or even semblance of decency 
was observed; the price of tallies and of votes rose, like 
stock, as the demand increased, and single votes fetched from 
Ihl. to lOOL apiece. They voted by tallies; as each tally 
voted fm^ne or the other candidate they were furnished 
with a receipt for their votes, with which they went to the 
committee, when through a hole in the wall the receipt was 
handed in, and tlirongh another the stipulated sum. handed 
oat ; and this scene of iniquity has been exhibited at a period 
when the cry for Eeform is echoed from one end of the 
country to the other, and in the case of a man (Denison) 
who stood on the principle of Eeform. ISTobody yet knows 
whence the money for Denison comes (the Ewarts are enor- 
mously rich), but it will be still more remarkable if he should 
pay it himself, when he is poor, careful of money, and was 
going to India the other day in order to save 12,t)00L or 
15,000Z. If anybody had gone down at the eleventh hour 
and polled one good vote, he would have beaten both candi- 
dates and disfranchised the borough. As it is, it is probable 
the matter will be taken up and the borough disfranchised. 
The right of voting is as bad as possible in the freemen, who 
are the lowest rabble of the town and, as it appears, a parcel 
of venal wretches. Here comes the difficulty of Eeform, for 
how is it possible to reform the electors ? 

December htK — The country is getting quieter, but though 
the immediate panic is passing away men’s minds are not 
the less disquieted as to our future prospects. Hot a soul 
knows what plan of Eeform the Ministers will propose, nor 
how far they are disposed to go. The Duke of Devonshire 
has begun in his own person by announcing to the Knares- 
borough people that he will never again interfere with that 
borough. Then the ^lack Book, as it is called, in which all 
places and pensions are exhibited, has struck terror into all 
who are named and virtuous indignation into aE who are 
not. Nothing can be more mal a propos than the appear- 
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aiice of iliis book at sucli a season, wlieii there is such dis- 
content about our institutions and such unceasing endea- 
vours tf bring them into contempt. The history of the book 
is thisi — Graham moved last year for a return of all Privy 
Councillors who had more than 1,000L a year, and Goulburix 
chose to give him a return of all persons who had more than 
l,000h a year, because he thought the former return would 
be invidious to Privy Councillors ; so he caiised^^tfSt to be 
published, which will remove no obloquy from those he meant 
to save, but draw down a great deal on hundreds of others, 
and on the Government under which such things exist I 
speak feelingly, for ^ quorum pars magna sum.’ 

The Duke of Wellington gave a great dinner yesterday 
to all the iieople tvIio had gone out of ofSco (about fifty), so 
that it is clear they mean to keep together. Whether he 
looks forward to be Prime Minister again it is impossible to 
say, but his real friends would prefer his taking the command 
of the a^’iny, whatever his fools and flatterers may do. Loixl 
Lyndhurst, who loses everything by the fall of the late 
Government, cannot get over it, particularly as he feels that 
the Duke^s obstinacy brought it about, and that by timely 
concessions and good management he might have had Lord 
Grey, Palmerston, and all that are worth having. Peel, on 
the contrary, is delighted ; he wants leisure, is glad to get 
out of such a firm, and will have time to form his own plans 
and avail himself of circumstances, which, according to every 
probability, must turn out in his favour. His youth (for a 
public man), experience, and i-eal capacity for business will 
inevitably make him Minister hereafter. The Duke of 
Wellington’s fall,^ if the causes of it are dispassiomitely 
traced and considered, affoixls a great political lesson. His 

^ [The following passage will no doubt be read with surprise, fur in 
later 3*ears Mr. Greville became and remained one of the Duke's most 
steady admirers, and as he has himself stated in the meniorancliiiu written 
nineteen j’ears afterwards, which is inserted at the end of it, the opinion 
he entertained of him at this time was unjust. But he at the same time 
decided ^ to leave it as it is, because it is of the essence of these Memoirs not 
to soften or tone clown judgments by the light of altered convictions, but 
to leave them standing as contemporary evidence of what was thought at 
the time they were written.’ These are his own words.] 
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is one of tliose mixed eliaraeters wMcIi it is difficult to praise 
or blame witbont tlie risk of doing them more or less than 
justice. He has talents which the event has proved to he 
sufficient to make him the second (and;, now that Napoleon 
is goiie^ the first general) of the age^ hut which could not 
make him a tolerable Minister. Confident, presumptuous, 
and dictatorial, but frank, open, and good-humoured, he 
coiitriv^8:«*to rule in the Cabinet without mortifying his 
colleagues, and he has brought it to ruin without forfeiting 
their regard. Choosing with a very slender stock of know- 
ledge to take upon himself the sole direction of every depart- 
ment of Government, he completely sank under the burden. 
Originally imbued with the principles of Lord Castlereagh 
and the Holy Alliance, he brought all those predilections 
with him into office. Incapable of foreseeing the mighty 
events with which the future was big, and of comprehending 
the prodigious alterations which the moral character of 
Europe had undergone, he pitted himself against Canning in 
the Cabinet, and stood up as the assertor of maxims both of 
foreign and domestic policy which that great statesman saw 
were no longer fitted for the times we live in. With a 
flexibility which was more remarkably exhibited at subse- 
quent periods, when he found that the cause he advocated 
was lost, the Duke turned suddenly round, and surrendered 
his opinions at discretion ; but in his heart he never forgave 
Mr. Canning, and from that time jealousy of him had a 
material influence on his political conduct, and was the 
primary motive of many of his subsequent resolutions. This 
flexibility has been the cause of great benefits to the country, 
blit ultimately of his own downfall, for it has always pro- 
ceeded from the pressure of circumstances and considerations 
of convenience to himself, and not from a rational adaptation 
of his opinions and conduct to the necessities and variations 
of the times. He has not been thoroughly true to any prin- 
ciple or any party ; he contrived to disgust and alienate his 
old friends and adherents without conciliating or attaching 
those whose measures he at the eleventh hour undertook to 
carry into execution. Thi^ough the whole course of his 
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political conduct selfisli considerations liavc never been out 
of sight. His opposition to Canning’s Corn Bill was too 
gross to admit of excuse. It was the old spite bursting forth^ 
sharpened by Ganiiing’s behaviour to him in forming his 
Administration, which, if it was not contumelious, certainly 
was not courteous. When at his death the Buko assumed 
the Government, his disclaiming speech was thrown in his 
teeth, but without much justice, for such oxpr^SPoiis are 
never to be taken literally, and in the subsequent quarrel 
with Huskisson, though it is probably true that he was 
aiming at domination, he was persuaded that Huskisson and 
his party were endeavouring to form a cabal in the Cabinet, 
and his expulsion of them is not, therefore, altogether without 
excuse. On the question of the Tt:st Act it was evident he 
was guided by no principle, probably by no opinion, and that 
he only thought of turning it as best he might to his own 
advantage. Throughout the Catholic question self was 
always* apparent, not that he was careless of the safety, or 
indifferent to the prosperity of the country, but that ho cared 
as much for his own credit and power, and never considered 
the first except in their connection with the second. The 
business of Emancipation he certainly conducted with con- 
siderable judgment, boldly trusting to the baseness of many 
of his old friends, and showing that he had not mistaken 
their characters ; exercising that habitual influence he had ac- 
quired over the mind of the King 5 preserving impenetrable 
secresy ; using without scruple every artifice that could 
forward his object ; and contriving to make tools or dupes of 
all his colleagues and adherents, and getting the whole merit 
to himself. Erom the passing of the Catholic question his 
conduct has exhibited a series of blunders which have at 
length terminated in his fall. The position in which he then 
stood was this : — He had a Government composed of men 
who were for the most part incompetent, but perfectly sub- 
servient to him. He had a considerable body of adherents 
ill both Houses. The Wings, whose support (enthusiastically 
^iven) had carried him tiiumphantly through the great eon- 
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and indignant^ feeling insulted and betrayed^, vowed notliiiig 
but vengeanee. Intoxicated witb his victory^ he was resolved 
to negiect the WhigS;> to 'whom he was so much indebted^ 
and to regain the affections of the Tories, whom he con- 
sidered as his natural supporters, and whom he thought 
identity of opinion and interest would bring back to his 
standard. By all sorts of slights and affronting insinuations 
that the^ w^anted place, but that he could do without them, 
he offended the Whigs, but none of his cajoleries and ad- 
vances had the least effect on the sulky Tories. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to adaj)t his foreign policy to their 
worst prejudices by opposing with undeviating hostility that 
of Mr. Canning (the great object of their detestation), and 
disseminating throughout all Europe the belief of his attach- 
ment to ultra-monarchical princixdes. He opposed the spirit 
of the age, he brought England into contempt, but he did 
not conciliate the Tories. Having succeeded in uniting two 
powerful parties (acting separately) in opposition* to his 
Government, and having nobody but Peel to defend his 
measures in the House of Commons, and nobody in the* 
House of Lords, he manifested his sense of his own weakness 
by overtures and negotiations, and evinced his obstinate 
tenacity of power by never offering terms -which could be^ 
accepted, or extending his invitations to those whose authoritj 
he thought might cope with his own. With his Government 
falling every day in public opinion, and his enemies growing 
more numerous and confident, with questions of vast impor- 
tance rising np with a vigour and celerity of growth which 
astonished the world, he met a new Parliament (constituted 
more unfavourably than the last, which he had found himself 
unable to manage) witbout any support but in his own con- 
fidence and the encouraging adulation of a little knot of 
devotees. There still lingered round him some of that 
popularity which had once been so great, and which the re- 
collection of his victories w^ould not suffer to be altogether 
extinguished. By a judicious accommodation of his conduct 
to that public opinion which was running with an uncon- 
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posed to strengtlien Ms Grovernment^ lie iiiiglit liave raised 
those embers of popularity into a flame once more, have saved 
liimself, and still done good service to the State ; but it was 
decreed that he should fall. He appeared bereft of all judg- 
ment and discretion, and after a King’s Speech which gave 
great, and I think unnecessary offence, he delivered the 
famous philij)pic against Eeform which sealed his fate. 
From that moment it was not doubtful, and he vfffs hurled 
from the seat of power amidst universal acclamations. 

[Memorandum added by Mr. Greville in April 1850.] 

IsT.B. — I leave this as it is, though it is unjust to the 
Duke of Wellington 5 but such as my impressions were at 
the time they shall remain, to be corrected afterwards when 
necessary. It would be very wrong to impute selfishness to 
him in the ordinary sense of the term. He coveted power, 
but he was perfectly disinterested, a great patriot if ever 
there was one, and he was always animated by a strong and 
abiding sense of duty. I have done him justice in other 
places, and there is after all a great deal of truth in what I 
have said here. 

December 12th . — For the last few days the accounts from 
the country have been better; there are disturbances in 
different parts, and alarms given, but the mischief seems to 
be subsiding. The burnings go on, and though they say 
that one or two incendiaries have been taken up, nothing 
has yet been discovered likely to lead to the detection of the 
.system. I was at Court on Wednesday, when Kemp and 
Foley were sworn in, the first for the Ordnance, the other 
Gold Stick (the pensioners). He refused it for a long time, 
hut at last submitted to what he thought infra dig., because 
it was to be sugared with the Lieutenancy of Worcestershire. 
There was an Admiralty report,^ at which the Chief Justice 
was not present. The Chancellor and the Judge (Sir C. 

■f rrm tt* n n .. j. -j7 a j. i ^ •. 
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Eobiiison) were tliere for the first time, and not a soul knew 
what was the form or what ought to he done ; they did, 
however, just as in the Recorder’s reports. Brougham leans 
to mercy, I see. But wdiat a curious sort of supplementary 
trial this is ; how many accidents may determine the life or 
death of the culprit. In one case in this report which they 
were discussing (before the Council) Brougham had /or- 
goUen the man was recommended to mercy, but he told 
me that at the last Recorder’s I'ejjort there was a groat 
difference of opinion on one (a forgery case), wdaen Teiiterden 
was for hanging the man and he for saving him ; that he 
had it put to the vote, and the man was saved. Little did 
the criminal know when there was a change of Ministry that 
he owed liis life to it, for if Lyiidhurst had been Chancellor 
he would most assuredly have been hanged ; not that 
Lyiidhurst was particularly severe or cruel, but he would 
have concurred with the Chief Justice and have regarded 
the case solely in a judicial point of view, whereas the mind 
of the other was probably biassed by some theory about the 
crime of forgery or by some fancy of his strange brain. 

This was a curious case, as I have since heard. The man 
owes his life to the curiosity of a woman of fashion, and 
then to another feeling. Lady Burghersh and Lady Glen- 
gall wanted to hear St. John Long’s trial (the quack who 
had maw- slaughtered Miss Cashir), and they went to the 
Old Bailey ^for that purpose. Castlereagli and somebody 
else, who of course were not up in time, were to have at- 
tended them. They wanted an escort, and the only man in 
London sure to he out of bed so early was the Master of the 
Rolls, so they went and carried him off. When they got to 
the court there was no St. John Long, but they thought 
they might as well stay and hear whatever was going on. 
It chanced that a man was tried for an atrocious case of 
forgery and breach of trust. He was found guilty and 
sentence passed 5 but he was twenty- three and good-looking. 
Lady Burghersh could not hear he should be hanged, and 
she went to all the late Ministers and the Judges to beg 
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gave tliat man ; and accordingly tlie old Government were 
obdurate^ wbeii out they went. Off she went again and 
attacked all the new ones, who in better humour, or of softer 
natures, suffered themselves to be persuaded, and the wretch 
was saved. She went herself to Newgate to see him, but 
I never heard if she had a private interview, and if he 
was afforded an opportunity of cxj)ressing his gratitude 
with all the fervour that the service she had ^#«.e him 
demanded. 

In the meantime the Government is going on what is 
called well — that is, there is a great disposition to give them 
a fair trial. All they have done and promise to do about 
economy gives satisfaction, and Eeform (the awful question) 
is still at a distance. There has been, however, some sliarp 
skirmishing in the course of the week, and there is no want 
of bitterness and watchfulness on the part of the old Govern- 
ment. In the Committee which has been named to enquire 
into the salaries of the Parliamentary offices they moan to 
leave tlie question in the hands of the country gentlemen ; 
but they do not think any great reductions will be practi- 
cable, and as Baring is chairman it is not probable that much 
will be done. They think Brougham speaks too often in the 
House of Lords, but he has done very well there ; and on 
Friday he made a reply to Lord Stanhope, which was the 
most beautiful piece of sarcasm and complete cutting-up 
(though with very good humour) that ever wa| heard, and 
an exhibition to the like of which the Lords have not been 
accustomed. The Duke of Wellington made another im- 
prudent speech, in which (in answer to Lord Radnor, who 
attributed the state of the countiy to the late Goveriimeiit) 
he said that it was attxdbutable to the events of July and 
August in other countries, and spoke of them in a way 
which showed clearly his real ojiinion and feelings on the 
subject. 

After some delay Lord Lansdowne made up his mind to 
fill up the vacancy in my office, and to give it to William 
Bathurst ; but he first spoke to the King, who said it was 
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liaye it, but that lie now left tbe matter entirely to liis 
decision, sliowing no anxiety to bave William Bathurst 
appointed. However, lie has it, but reduced to 1,200L a 
year. I was agreeably surprised yesterday by a communi- 
cation from Lord Laiisdowne that he thought no alteration 
could be made in my emoluments, and that he was quite pre- 
pared to defend them if anybody attacked them. Still, 
though ^•^is a very good thing to be so supported, I don’t 
consider myself safe from Parliamentary assaults. In these 
times it will not do to be idle, and I told Lord Lansdowne 
that I was anxious to keep my emoluments, but ready to 
work for them, and proposed that we Clerks of the Council 
should be called upon to act really at the Board of Trade, as 
we are, in fact, bound to do ; by which means Lack’s place 
when vacant need not be filled up, and a saving would be 
made. My predecessors Cottrell and Pawkener always acted, 
their successors Bailer and Chetwynd were incompetent, and 
Lack, the Chancellor’s Clerk, was made Assistant-Secretary, 
and did the work. Huskisson and Hume, his directo'!', made 
the business a science ; new Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
succeeded one another in different Ministerial revolutions 5 
they and Lack were incompetent, and Hume was made 
Assistant-Secretary, and it is he who advises, directs, 
legislates. I believe he is one of the ablest practical men 
who have ever served, more like an American statesman than 
an English oflcial. I am anxious to begin my Trade 
education under him. 

Parliament is going to adjourn directly for three or four 
weeks, to give the Ministers time to make their arrangements 
and get rid of the load of business which besets them; 
although there is every disposition to give them credit for 
good intentions, and to let them have a fair trial, there are 
not wanting causes of discontent in many quarters. 

All the Bussells are dissatisfied that Lord John has not a 
seat in the Cabinet, and that Graham should be preferred to 
him, and the more so because they know or believe that his 
preference is owing to Lambton, who does what he likes with 
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Grey^ and wliat I liaYe lately heard of him satisfies me that 
a more overrated man never lived, or one whose speaking 
was so far above his general abilities, or who owed so much 
to his oratorical plausibility. His tall, commanding, and 
dignified appearance, his flow of language, graceful action, 
well rounded periods, and an exhibition of classical taste 
united with legal knowledge, render him the most finished 
orator of his day; but his conduct has shown to be 
influenced by pride, still more by vanity, personal antipathies, 
caprice, indecision, and a thousand weaknesses generated by 
these passions and defects. Anybody who is constantly with 
him and who can avail themselves of his vanity can govern 
him. There was a time when Sir Eobert Wilson was his 
^magniis Apollo^ (and Codrington), till they quarrelled. 
Now Lambton is all in all with him. Lambton dislikes the 
Eussells, and hence Lord John’s exclusion and the preference 
of Graham. Everybody remembers how Lord Grey refused 
to lead the Whig party when Canning formed his junction 
with the Whigs, and declared that ho abdicated in favour 
of Lord Lansdowiie; and then how he came and made 
that violent speech against Canning which half killed him 
with vexation, and in consequence of which he meant to 
have moved into the House of Lords for the express pur- 
pose of attacking Lord Grey. Then -when he had quarrelled 
with his old Whig friends he began to approach the Tories, 
the object of his constant aversion and contempt; and 
we knew what civilities passed between the Bathursts and 
him, and what political coquetries between him and the 
Duke of Wellington, and how he believed that it was only 
George IV. who prevented his being invited by the Duke to 
join him. Then George IV. dies, King William succeeds ; 
no invitation to Lord Grey, and he plunges into furious 
opposition to the Duke. 

About three years ago the Chancellor, Lyndhurst, "was the 
man in the world he abhorred the most ; and it was about 
this time that I well recollect one night at Madame de 
Lieven’s I introduced Lord Grey to Lady Lyndhurst. We 
had dined together somewhere, and he had been praising her 
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beauty; so -wlieii we all met tiiere I presented liim, and 
Yerj soon all his antipathies ceased and he and Lyiidhnrst 
became great friends. This was the cause of Lady Lynd- 
hurst’s partiality for the Whigs^ which enraged the Tory 
ladies and some of their lords so nmch^, but which served 
^ her turn and enabled her to keep two hot irons in the fire. 
When the Duke went out Lord Grey was very anxious to 
keep Lj'Khurst as his Chancellor, and would have done so 
if it had not been for Brougham, who, whirling Eeform in 
terrorem over his head, announced to him that it must not 
be. Reluctantly enough Gi-ey was obliged to give way, for 
he saw that with Brougham in the House of Commons, 
against him he could not stand for five minutes, and that 
the only alternative was to put Brougham on the Wool- 
sack. Hence his delay in sending for Brougham, the lat- 
ter^s speech and subsequent acceptance of the Great Seal. 
Grey, however, was still anxious to serve Lyndliurst, and 
to neutralise his opposition has now proposed to him to 
be Chief Baron. This is tempting to a necessitous and 
ambitious man. On the other hand he had a good game 
before him, if he had played it well, and that was to regain 
character, exhibit his great and general powers, and be 
ready to avail himself of the course of events ; but he has 
made his bargain and pocketed his pride. He takes the 
judicial office upon an understanding that he is to have no 
political connection with the Government (though of course 
he will not oppose them), and that he is to be Chief Justice 
on Tenterden's death or retirement. This is the secret 
article of the treaty, and altogether he has not done amiss ; 
for there are so few Chancellors in the field that he will 
probably (if he chooses) return to the Woolsack in the 
event of a change of Government, and he is now in a 
position in which lie may join either party, and that without 
any additional loss of character. The public will gain by 
the transaction, because they will get a good judge. 

In Ireland the Government have made a change (the 
motives of which are not apparent) which will be very un- 
fs.nd i-nfalliblv ocAf. them into trouble in various wavS. 
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They liave removed Hart and made Plnnket Chancellor. 
Hart was very popular with the Bar ; he was slow^ but had 
introduced order and regularity in the proceedings of the 
Court. There were no arrears and no appeals. Plunket is 
unpopular, and was a bad judge in the Common Pleas, and 
will probably make a worse Chancellor ; he is rash, hasty, 
and imprudent, and it is the more extraordinary as Hart was 
affronted by Goderich and went with Anglesey, s«>^pon the 
score of confidence (on which they put it) there is in fact not 
a pretext for it. 

As yet not much can be knowni of the efficiency of the 
rest of the Ministers. The only one who has had anything 
to do is Melbourne, and he has surprised all those about him 
by a sudden display of activity and vigour, rapid and diligent 
transaction of business, for which nobody was prepared, and 
which will ijrove a great mortification to Peel and his friends, 
who were in hopes he would do nothing and let the country 
be burnt and plundered without interruption. The Duke of 
Eichmond has plunged neckuleej) in politics, and says he is 
delighted with it all, and with Lord Grey’s candour and un- 
assuming bearing in the Cabinet. He is evidently piqued that 
none of his party have followed him, and made a speech in 
the House of Lords the other night expressing his readiness 
to defend his having taken office, when nobody attacked him. 
Knowing him as I do, and the exact extent of his capacity, 
I fancy he must feel rather small by the side of Lord Grey 
and Bi'Oiigham. GrahanPs elevation is the most monstrous 
of all. He was once my friend, a college intimacy revived 
in the world, and which lasted six months, when, thinking he 
could do better, he cut me, as he had done others before. I 
am not a fair judge of him, because the pique which his 
conduct to me naturally gave me would induce me to under- 
rate him, but I take vanity and self-suffiLciency to be the pro- 
minent features of his character, though of the extent of his 
capacity I will give no opinion. Let time show ; I think he 
will fail. [Time did show it to be very considerable, and the 
volvenda dies brought back our former friendship, as will 
hereafter appear ; he certainly did not failJ] 
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He came into Parliament ten years ago, spoke and failed* 
He liad been a provincial kero, the Cicero and the Eomeo of 
Yorkshire and Cumberland, a present Lovelace and a future 
Pitt. He was disappointed in love (the particulars are of 
no consequence), married and retired to digest his mortifica- 
^tions of various kinds, to become a country gentleman, 
patriot, reformer, financier, and what not, always good- 
looking ^ had been very handsome), pleasing, intelligent, 
cultivated, agreeable as a man can be who is not witty and 
who is rather pompous and slow, after many years of retire- 
ment, in the course of which he gave to the world his lucu- 
brations on corn and currency. Time and the hour made 
him master of a large but encumbered estate and member 
for his county. Armed with the imj^ortance of representing 
a great constituency, he started again in the House of 
Commons ; took up Joseph Hume’s line, but ornamented it 
with graces and flourishes which had not usually decorated 
such dry topics. He succeeded, and in that line is now the 
best speaker in the House. I have no doubt he has studied 
his subjects and practised himself in public speaking* Tears 
and years ago I remember his delight on Hume’s comparison 
between Demosthenes and Cicero, and how he knew the 
passage by heart ; but it is one thing to attack strong abuses 
and fire off well-rounded set phrases, another to administer 
the naval affairs of the country and be ready to tilt against 
all comers, as he must do for the future.^ Palmerston is said 
to have given the greatest satisfaction to the foreign 
Ministers, and to have begun very well. So much for the 
Ministers. 

December 14ih. — There is a delay in Lyndhurst’s appoint- 
ment, if it takes place at all. Alexander ^ now will not resign, 

^ [TMs opinion of Sir James Graham is the more curious as he after- 
wards became one of Mr. Greville’s confidential friends, and rose to the 
first rank of oratory and authority in the House of Commons. As Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department in the great Administration of Sir 
Hobert Peel he showed administrative ability of the highest order, and he 
was, perhaps, the most trusted colleague of that illustrious chief. The 
principal failing of Sir James Graham was, in truth, that he was not so 
hmvifi and bold a man as he looked.! 
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tliongii lie liiiiiself proposed to do so in tlie first instance. 
His plijsician signed a certificate to say that if lie went on 
this Cominifctee it would cost him his life ; some difficulty 
about the pension is the cause, or the peerage that lie ^vaiits. 
He is seventy-six and very rich, a wretched judge, and 
never knew anything of Common Law. If it is not arranged, 
it will be a bad business for Lyndhurst, for the Duke and his 
friends are grievously annoyed at his taking the offiOi, having 
counted on him as their great champion in the House of 
Lords. Mrs. Arbuthnot told me the other night that they 
considered themselves released from all obligations to him 
for the future. However, they have not at all quarrelled, 
and they knew his deplorable state in point of money. 
Dined yesterday at Agar Ellis’s with eighteen people. 
Brougham in great force and very agreeable, and told some 
stories of Judge Allan Park, who is a most ridiculous man, 
and yet a good lawyer, a good judge, and was a most 
eminent counsel. 

Park is extraordinarily ridiculous. He is a physiognomist, 
and is captivated by pleasant looks. In a certain cause, in 
which a boy brought an action for defamation against his 
schoolmaster, Campbell, his counsel, asked the solicitor if the 
boy was good-looking. ^ Very.’ ^ Oh, then, have him in court; 
we shall get a verdict.’ And so he did. His eyes are always 
wandering about, watching and noticing everything and 
everybody. One day there was a dog in court making a 
disturbance, on which he said, Take away that dog.’ The 
officers went to remove another dog', when he interposed. 
^ E"o, not that dog, I have had my eye on that dog the whole 
day, and I will say that a better behaved little dog I never 
saw ill a court of justice.’ 

One of Brougham’s best speeches was one of his last at 
the Bar, made in moving for a new trial on the ground 
of misdirection in a great cause (Tatham and Wright) 
about a will. He said that on that occasion Park did what 
he thought no man’s physical powers were equal to ; he 
spoke in summing uj) for eleven hours and a half, and 
was as fresh at the end as at the beginning ; the trial lasted 
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eiglit cla3^g. This same evening Lord Grosveiior^ wlio is by 
way of being a friend to Government, made an amicable 
attach upon everything, and talked nonsense. Lord Grey 
answered him, and defended his own family appointments in 
a very good speech. 

December IBth . — Dined yesterday with Lord Dudley ; sat 
next to Lady L^mdhnrst, and had a great deal of talk about 
politics. Sh»e said that the Duke never consulted or communi- 
cated with the Chancellor, who never heard of his overtures to 
Palmerston till Madame de Lieven told him ; that he had 
repeatedly remonstrated with the Duke upon going on in 
his weakness, and on one occasion had gone to Walmer on 
purpose (leaving her behind that he might talk more freely) 
to urge him to take in Lord Grey and some of that part3rj 
but he would not ; said he had tried to settle with them, and 

it would not do: had tried individuals and had tried the 

% 

party. Dp to a very late period it appears that Lord Grey 
would have joined him, and Lambton came to her repeatedly 
to try and arrange something ; but this answer of the f)uke’s 
put it out of the question. Then after Lord Grey made his 
hostile speech it seems as if the Duke wanted to get him, 
for one day Jersey made an appointment with Lady Lyiid- 
hurst, never having called uj)on her in his life before, came, 
and entreated her to try and bring about an accommodation 
with Lord Grey, not making' use of the Duke’s name, but 
saying he and Lad}” Jersey were so unhappy that the Duke 
and Lord Grey should not be on good terms, and were so 
anxious for the junction ; but it was too late then, and the 
Lyndhursts themselves had something else to look to. They 
both knew veiy well that Brougham alone |)reTented his 
remaining on the Woolsack, still they have very wisely not 
quarrelled with him. After dinner I took Lyndhurst to 
Lady Dudley Stuart’s, and had some more talk with him. He 
thinks, as I do, that this Government does not promise to be 
strong. What passed in the House of Commons the other 
night exhibited deplorable weakness and the necessity of 
depending upon the caprices of hundreds of loose votes, 
without anything like a party with which they could venture 
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to oppose popular doctrines or measures. He tliiiiks tliat 
Peel must be Minister if there is not a revolution, and that 
the Bute’s being Prime Minister again is out of the question ; 
says he Icnows Peel 'would never consent to act -^vitli him 
again in the same capacity, that all the Bute’s little cabinet 
(the women and the toad-eaters) hate Peel, and that there . 
never was any real cordiality between them. Everything 
confirms my belief that Peel, if he did not bring<Sbout the 
dissolution of the late Ministry by any overt act, saw to what 
things were tending, and saw it with satisfaction. 

Decemler IQtli . — ^At Court yesterday; William Bathurst 
sworn in. All the Ministers were there, and the Bute of Wel- 
lington at the levee looking out of sorts. Bined at the 
Lieveiis’ ; Lady Cowper told me that in the summer the Duke 
had not made a direct offer to Melbourne, but what was tan- 
tamount to it. He had desired somebody (she did not say 
who) to speak to Frederick,^ and said he would call on him 
himself the next day. Something, however, prevented him, 
and she did not say wdiether he did call or not afterwards. 
He denied ever having made any overture at all. To Pal- 
merston he proposed the choice of four places, and she thinks 
he would have taken in Huskisson if the latter had lived. 
He would have done nothing but on compulsion; that is 
clear. It is very true (what they say Peel said of him) that 
no onan ever had any influence with him, only women^ and 
those always the silliest. But who are Peel’s confidants, 
friends, and parasites ? Bonham, a stock-jobbing ex-mer- 
chant 5 Charles Boss, and the refuse of society of the House 
of Commons. 

Lamb told me afterwards, talking of the Biike and 
Polignac, that Sebastian! had told him that Hyde de Heu- 
ville (who was Minister at the time Polignac went over from 
here on his first short visit, before he became Minister) said 
that upon that occasion Polignac took over a letter from tho 
Duke to the King of France, in which he said that the Oham- 
hers and the democratical spiiit required to be curbed, that 
he advised him to lose no time in restraining them, and that 

^ [Sir Frederick Lamb.] 
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Lie referred liiiii to M. de Polignac for Ms opinion generally, 
vvlio was in possession of Ms entire confidence. I tliiiik tliis 
may be true, never liaYing doubted that these were Ms real 
seiitinients, whether he expressed them or not. 

There has been a desperate quarrel between the King and 
Ms sons. George Pitzclareiice wanted to be made a Peer 
and have a xiension ; the King said he could not do it, so 
they striJrii work in a body, and George resigned Ms office 
of Deputy Adjutant-General and wrote the King a furious 
letter. The King sent for Lord Hill, and told him to try 
and bring him to his senses; but Lord Hill could do nothing, 
and then he sent for Brougham to talk to him about it. It is 
not yet made up, but one of them (Frederick, I believe) dined 
at the dinner the King gave the day before yesterday. They 
want to renew the days of Charles II., instead of waiting 
patiently and letting the King do what he can for them, and 
as he can. 

The affair at Warsav/ seems to have begun with^a con- 
spiracy against Constantine, and four of the generals who 
were killed perished in his anteroom in defending him. 
With the smallest beginnings, however, nothing is more 
probable than a general rising in Poland ; and wdiat between 
that, Belgians, and Piedmont, which is threatened with a 
revolution, the Continent is in a promising state. I agree 
with Lamb, who says that such an iwhroglio as this cannot 
be «-ot right without a war; such a flame can only be quenched 
by blood. 

December 19 th . — The week has closed without much 
gain to the new Government. On the debate in the House 
of Commons about the Evesham election they did not dare 
go to a division, as they would certainly have been beaten, 
but Peel made a speech which wms very good in itself, 
and received in a way "which proved that he has more con- 
sideration out of office than any of the Ministers, and much 
more than he ever had when he was in. Men are looking 
more and more to him, and if there is not a revolution he 
will assuredly bo Prime Minister. The Government is fully 
aware how little strength they have, so they have taken a 
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now line., and affect to carry on tlie Governmeiit witliout 
Parliamentary influence, and to tlirow themselves and their 
measures upon the impartial judgment of the House. Sefton 
informed mo the other night that they had resolved not to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of proposing any 
renewal of the Civil List, but to refer the whole question to 
Parliament. I told him that I thought such conduct equally 
foolish and unjust, and that it amounted to an abdication of 
their Ministerial functions, and a surrender of tlioni into the 
hands of the Legislative power ; in itself amounting to a 
revolution not of dynasty and institutions, but of system of 
Government in this country. He is the dme damnee of Lord 
Grey, and defends everything of course. 

O’Connell is gone rabid to Ireland, having refused a silk 
gown and resolved to pull down Lord Anglesey’s popularity. 
Shie] writes word that they have resolved not to give Lord 
Anglesey a public reception, and to propose an ovation for 
O’Connell. The law appointments there, made without any 
adequate reason, have been ingeniously contrived so as to 
disgust every partj'’ in Ireland, and to do, or promise to do, 
in their ultimate results as much harm as possible. So much 
for the only act that the Ministers have yet performed. 

I had some conversation with Lyndhurst yesterday, who 
thinks the way is already preparing for Peel’s return to office, 
and that he must be Prime Minister. I told him that I 
thought Peel had a fine game to play, but that Ms own was 
just as good, as Peel could do nothing without him in the 
other House ; to which he replied that they should have no 
difficulty, and could make a Government if the Duke of 
Wellington did not interpose his claims and aspire again to 
he at the head 5 to vfhich I said that they must not listen to 
it, as the country would not hear it ; he said he was afraid 
the Duke’s own set and his women were encouraging him in 
such views. How that it is all over his own Cabinet admit as 
freely as anybody his Ministerial despotism. Lyndhurst 
partakes of the general alarm at the state of affairs, and of 
the astonishment which I and others feel at the apathy of 
those who are most interested in averting the impending 
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danger. Yesterday Mr. Stapleton (Canning^s late private 
secretary) called on me to discuss this subject^ and the pro- 
priety and feasibility of setting np some dyke to arrest the 
torrent of innovation and revolution that is bursting in on 
every side. All the press almost is silenced^ or united on 
the other side. ‘^John Bull^ alone fights ]]the battle, but 
^ John Bull ^ defends so many indefensible things that its 
advocacy^s not worth much. An anti-Eadical upon the 
plan of the Anti- Jacobin might be of some use, provided it 
was well sustained. I wrote a letter yesterday to Barnes,^ 
remonstrating upon the general tone of the ^ Times/ and 
inviting him to adopt some Conservative principles in the 
midst of his zeal for Eeform. Stanley told me that his 
election (at Preston) was lost by the stupidity or ill-will of 
the returning officer, who managed the booths in such a 
way that Hunt’s voters were enabled to vote over and over 
at different booths, and that he had no doubt of reducing 
his majority on a scrutiny. 

Decemler 22ncL — Dudley showed me Phillpotts’ (Bishop 
of Exetei’) correspondence with Melbourne and minutes of 
conversation on the subject of the commendam of the living 
of Stanhope ; trimming letters. The Bishop made proposals 
to the Government which they rejected, and at last, after 
writing one of the ablest letters I ever read, in which he 
exposed their former conduct and present motives, he said 
that as the Ministers had thought fit to exert the power they 
had over him, he should show them that he had some over 
them, and appeal to public opinion to decide between them. 
On this they gave way, and agreed to an arrangement which, 
if not satisfactory to him, will leave him as to income not 
much worse off than he was before. 

December 23rc?. — I-ast night to Wilmot Horton’s second 
lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute ; I could not go to the 
^ first. He deserves great credit for his exertions, the object 
of which is to explain to the labouring classes some of the 

^ [Mr. Barnes was tEen editor of the ^ Times ’ newspaper, and retained 
that position till his death in 1841. Mr. Greville was well acquainted with 
him, and had a high opinion of his talents, character, and influence.] 

VOL. II. H 
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trutlis of political economy, tlie folly of thinking that the 
breaking of macliinery will better tlieir condition, and of 
course tlie efficacy of bis own xolaii of emigration. The com- 
pany was respectable enongk, and they heard him with great 
attention. He is fall of zeal and animation, bat so totally 
withont method and arrangement that he is hardly intelli- 
gible. The conclusion, which was an attack on Cobbett, was 
well done and even eloquent. There were a go^d many 
women, and several wise men, such as Dr. Birkbeck, 
M'^Culloch, and Owen of Lanark. 

O’Connell had a triumphant entry into Dublin, and 
advised that no honours should be shown to Lord Anglesey. 
They had an interview of two hours in London, when Lord 
Anglesey asked him what he intended to do. He said, 

^ Strive totis virilus to effect a repeal of the Union;’ when 
Lord Anglesey told him that he feared he should then be 
obliged to govern Ireland by force, so that they are at daggers 
drawn. There is not a doubt that E.ex)eal is making rapid 
advances. Moore ^ told me that he had seen extraordinary 
signs of it, and that men of the middle classes, intelligent 
and well educated, wished for it, though they knew the dis- 
advantages that would attend a severance of their connection 
with England. He said that he could understand it, for as 
an Irishman he felt it himself. 

Boeliamptony December 26tJi , — At Lord Clifden’s ; Luttrell, 
Byng, and Dudley; the latter very mad, did nothing but 
soliloquise, walk about, munch, and rail at Eeform of every 
kind* Lord Anglesey has entered Dublin amidst silence and 
indifference, all produced by O’ConnelFs orders, whose entry 
was greeted by the acclamations of thousands, and his 
speeches then and since have been more violent than ever. 
His authority and popularity are unabated, and he is em- 
ploying them to do all the mischief he can, his first object 
being to make friends of the Orangemen, to whom he affects 
to humble himself, and he has on all public occasions caused 
the orange ribband to be joined with the green. 

We had a meeting at the Council Office on Eriday to 
^ [Thomas Moore, the poet.] 
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order a prayer on accoTint of tlie troubled state of certain 
parts of tlie United Kingdom ^ — great nonsense. 

Tbe King of tbe Frencb. has put an end to the disturb- 
ances of Paris about the sentence on the ex-Ministers by a 
gallant coup d^eiat. At night, when the streets were most 
crowded and agitated, he sallied from the Palais Eoyal on 
horseback, with his son, the Due de hTeniours, and his 
personahcori5e^e, and paraded through Paris for two hours. 
This did the business ; he was received with shouts of 
applause, and at once reduced everything to tranquillity. 
He deserves his throne for this, and will probably keep it. 

Decemher 30th . — Notwithstanding the conduct of King 
Louis Philippe, and the happy termination of the disorders 
and tumults at Paris last week, the greatest alarm still pre- 
vails about the excitement in that place. In consequence of 
the Chamber of Deputies having passed some resolutions 
altering the constitution of the National Guard, and voting 
the post of Commandant-General unnecessary, Lafaj^ette re- 
signed and has been replaced by Lobau. I never remember 
times like these, nor read of such — ^the terror and lively 
expectation which prevail, and the way in which people’s 
minds are turned backwards and forwards from Prance to 
Ireland, then range excursively to Poland or Piedmont, and 
fix again on the burnings, riots, and executions here. 

Lord Anglesey’s entry into Dublin turned out not to have 
been so mortifying to him as was at first reported. He was 
attended by a great number of people, and by all the most 
eminent and respectable in Dublin, so much so that he was 
very well pleased, and found it better than he expected. 
War broke out between him and O’Connell without loss of 
time. O’Connell had intended to have a procession of the 
trades, and a notice from him was to have been published 
’ and stuck over the door of every chapel and public place in 
Dublin. Anglesey issued his proclamation, and half an hour 
before the time when O’Connell’s notice was to appear had it 
pasted up, and one copy laid on O’Connell’s breakfast table, 
at which anticipation he chuckled mightily. O’Connell 
instantly issued a handbill desiring the people to obey, as if 
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the order of the Lord-Lieutenant was to derive its aiitliority 
from Ms permission, and he afterwards made an able speech. 
Since the beginning of the world there never was so extra- 
ordinary and so eccentric a position as his. It is a moral 
power and influence as great in its way, and as strangely 
acquired, as Bonaparte’s political power was. Utterly lost 
to all sense of shame and decency, trampling truth and 
honour under his feet, cast off by all respectable .-men, he 
makes Ms faults and his vices subservient to the extension 
of his influence, for he says and does whatever suits his 
purpose for the moment, secure that no detection or subse- 
quent exposure will have the slightest effect with those over 
whose minds and passions he rules with such despotic sway. 
He cares not whom he insults, because, having covered his 
cowardice with the cloak of religious scruples, he is invulner- 
able, and will resent no retaliation that can be offered him. 
He has chalked out to himself a course of ambition which, 
though not of the highest kind — if the consentiens Urns 
honorum is indispensable to the aspirations of noble minds — 
has everything in it that can charm a somewhat vulgar but 
highly active, restless, and imaginative being ; and nobody 
can deny to him the praise of inimitable dexterity, versatility, 
and even prudence in the employment of the means which 
he makes conducive to his ends. He is thoroughly acquainted 
with the audiences which he addresses and the people upon 
whom he practises, and he operates upon their i>assioiis with 
the precision of a dexterous anatomist who knows the direc- 
tion of every mnscle and fibre of the human frame. After 
having been throughout the Catholic question the furious 
enemy of the Orangemen, upon whom he lavished incessant 
and unmeasured abuse, he has suddenly turned round, and 
inviting them to join him on the Eepeal question, has not 
only offered them a fraternal embrace and has humbled him- 
self to the dust in apologies and demands for pardon, but he 
has entirely and at once succeeded, and he is now as popular 
or more so with the Protestants (or rather Orangemen) as he 
was before with the Catholics, and Crainpton writes word 
that the lower order of Protestants are with him to a man. 
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Janimrij — Came up to town yesterday to dine with, 

the Villiefs at a dinner of clever men^ got up at the 
AthenoBum^ and was extremely bored. The original party 
was brolieii np by various excuses^ and the vacancies siip- 
idied by men none of whom I knew. There were Ponlett 
Thomson^ three Villiers, Taylor, Tonng, whom I knew ; the 
rest I never saw before — Bailor, Bomilly, Senior, Maule,^ a 
man whose name I forget, and Walker, a police magistrate, 
all men of more or less talent and information, and altogether 
producing anything but an agreeable party. Maule was 
senior wrangler and senior medallist at Cambridge, and is 
a lawyer. Ho was nephew to the man with whom I was at 
school thirty years ago, and I had never seen him since ; he 
was then a very clever boy, and assisted to teach the boys, 
being admirably well taught himself by his nncle, who was 
an excellent scholar and a great brnte. I have young Maule 
now in my mind’s eye suspended by the hair of his head 
while being well caned, and i-ecollect as if it was yesterday 
his doggedly drumming a lesson of Terence into my dull and 
reluctant brain as we walked up and down the garden walk 
before the house. When I was introduced to him I had no 
recollection of him, but when I found out who he was I went 
up to him with the blandest manner as he sat reading a 
newspaper, and said that ^ I believed we had once been well 
acq^uaiiited, though we had not met for twenty-seven years.’ 
He looked np and said, Oh, it is too long ago to talk about,’ 
and then turned back to his paper. So I set him down for a 
brute like his uncle and troubled him no farther. I am very 
sure that dinners of all fools have as good a chance of being 
agreeable as dinners of all clever people ; at least the former 
are often gay, and the latter are frequently heavy. Nonsense 
and folly gilded over with good breeding and les usages du 
monde produce often more agreeable results than a collection 
of rude, awkward intellectual powers. 

Eoeliampton^ January Mh, — Called on Lady Canning this 

^ [Afterwards Mr. Justice Maule.] 
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morning*, wlio wanted me to read some of lier papers. Most 
of them (which are very cnrious) I had seen before, but for- 
gotten. I read the long minute of Canning’s conversation 
with the King ten days before his Majesty put the formation 
of the Administration in his hands. They both appear to 
have been explicit enough. The King went through his 
whole life, and talked for two hours and a half, particularly 
about the Catholic question, on which he said he had always 
entertained the same opinions — ^the same as those of 
George III. and the Duke of York — and that with the 
speech of the latter he entirely concurred, except in the ^ so 
help me God’ at the end, which he thought unnecessary. 
He said he had wished the Coronation Oath to be altered, 
and had proiiosed it to Lord Liverpool. His great anxiety 
was not to be annoyed with the discussion of the question, to 
keep Canning and Lord Liverpool’s colleagues, and to put at 
the head of the Treasury some anti-Catholic Peer, This 
Canning would not hear of; he said that having lost Lord 
Liverpool he had lost his onl}^ support in the Cabinet, that 
the King knew how he had been thwarted by others, and 
how impossible it would have been for him to go on but for 
Lord Liverpool, that he could not serve under anybody else, 
or act with efficacy except as Pirst Minister, that he would 
not afford in his person an example of any such rule as that 
support of the Catholic question was to be ijpso facto an ex- 
clusion from the chief office of the Government, that he ad- 
vised the King to try and make an anti-Catholic Ministry, 
and thought that with his feelings and opinions on the 
subject it was what he ought to do. This the King said was 
out of the question. In the course of the discussion Canning 
said that if he continued in his service he must continue 
as free as he had been before ; that desirous as he was to 
contribute to the King’s ease and comfort, he could not in 
any way pledge himself on the subject, because he should 
be assuredly questioned in the House of Commons, and be 
must have it in his power to reply that he was perfectly free 
to act on that question as he had ever done, and that he 
thought the King would better consult his own ease by 
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retaining liim in office witliout any pledge, relying on Ms 
desire above all tilings to consult Ms Majesty’s ease and 
comfort* He said among other things that, though leader 
of the Honse of Commons, he had never had any patronage 
placed at his disposal, nor a single place to give away. 

About the time of this conversation Canning was out of 
hnmonr with the Duke of Wellington, for he had heard that 
many of the adherents of Government who pretended to be 
attached to the Duke had spoken of him (Canning) in the 
most violent and abusive terms. In their opinions he con- 
ceived the Duke to be to a certain degree implicated, and 
this produced some coldness in Ms manner towards him. 
Shortly after Arbuthnot came to him, complained first 
and explained after, and said the Duke would call upon him. 
The Duke did call, and in a conversation of two hours Can- 
ning told him all that had passed between himself and the 
Hing, thereby putting the Duke, as he supposed, in complete 
possession of his sentiments as to the reconstruction of the 
Government. A few days after Mr. Canning was charged by 
the King to lay before him the plan of an Administration, 
and upon this he wrote the letter to his former colleagues 
which produced so much discussion. I read the letters to the 
Duke, Bathurst, Melville, and Bexley, and I must say that 
the one to the Duke was rather the stiffest of the whole,^ 
though it was not so cold as the Duke chose to consider it. 
Then came Ms letter to the Duke on his speech, and the 
Duke’s answer. When I read these last year I thought the 
Duke had much the best of it ; but I must alter this opinion 
if it be true that he knew Mr. Canning’s opinions, as it is 
stated that he did entirely, after their long interview, at 
which the conversation with the King was communicated to 
Mm. That materially alters the case. There was a letter 
from Peel declining, entirely on the ground of objecting to a 
pro-Catholic Premier, and on the impossibility of his admin- 
istering Ireland with the First Lord of the Treasury of a 
different opinion on that subject from his own. There was 

^ [This correspondence is now published in the third volume of the 
Duke’s ^ Correspondence/ New Series, p. G 28 .] 
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likewise a cnrioas correspondence relative to a paper written 
by tke Duke of York during Ms last illness^ and not very long 
before Ms deatb^ to Lord Liverpool on tbe dangers of the 
country from the progress of the Catholic question the object 
of which (though it was vaguely expressed) was to turn out 
the Catholic members and form a Protestant Government for 
the purpose of crushing the Catholic interest. This Lord 
Liverpool communicated (privately) to Cannings and it was 
afterwards communicated to the King, who appears (the 
answer was not there) to have given the Duke of York a rap 
on the knuckles, for there is a reply of the Duke’s to the 
King, fall of devotion, zeal, and affection to his person, and 
disclaiming any intention of breaking up the Government, 
an idea which could have arisen only from misconception of 
the meaning of his letter by Lord Liverpool. It is very 
clear, however, that he did mean that, for his letter could 
have meant nothing else. The whole thing is curious, for he 
was ayare that he was dying, and he says so. 

January 12th , — Passed two days at Panshanger, but my 
room was so cold that I could not sit in it to write. Nobody 
there but P. Lamb and J. EusselL Lady Cowper told me 
what had passed relative to the negotiation with Melbourne 
last year, and which the Duke or his friends denied. The 
person who was employed (and whom she did not name) told 
P. Lamb that the Duke would take in Melbourne and two 
others (I am not sure it was not three), but not Huskisson. 
He said that it would be fairer at once to say that those 
terms would not be accepted, and to save him therefore from 
offering them, that Melbourne wrould not be satisfied with any 
Government which did not include Huskissoxi and Lord Grey, 
and that upon this answer the matter dropped. I don’t 
think the Duke can he blamed for answering to anybody who 
chose to ask him any questions on the subject that he had 
made no offer ; it was the truth, though not the whole truth, 
and a Minister must have some shelter against impertinent 
questioners, or he would be at their mercy. An Envoy is 
come here from the Poles,^ who brought a letter from Prince 

1 TTIiia Envov was Count Alexander Walewski. a natural son nf fha 
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CzartorysM to Lord Grey, who has not seen Mm, ai^ whose 
arrival has naturally given umbrage to the Lievens. 

January 19 tJu — To Eoehampton on Saturday tillMoi^^^”^ 
having been at the Grove on Friday. George Villiers at the 
Grove showed me a Dublin pa^Dor with an attack on Stanley’s 
proclamation, and also a character of Pliinket drawn with 
great severity and by a masterly hand 5 it is supposed to 
be by Baron Smith, a judge who is very able, but fanciful 
and disaffected. He will never suffer any but policemen 
or soldiers to be hanged of those whom he tries. George 
Villiers came from Hatfield, where he had a conversation 
with the Duke of W ellington, who told him that he had com- 
mitted a great error in his Administration in not paying 
more attention to the press, and in not securing a portion of it 
on his side and getting good writers into his employment, that 
he had never thought it necessary to do so, and that he was 
now convinced what a great mistake it was. At Eoehampton 
nothuig new, except that the Reform plan is supposed to be 
settled, or nearly so. Duncaniion has been consulted, and he 
and one or two more have had meetings with Durham, who 
were to lay their joint plans before Lord Grey first, and he 
afterwards brought them to the Cabinet. 

Ellis told me (a curious thing enough) that Croker (for 
his ^ Boswell’s Life of Johnson ’) had collected various anec- 
dotes from other books, but that the only new and original 
ones were those he had got from Lord Stowell, who was a 
friend of Johnson, and that he had written them under 
Sto well’s dictation. Sir Walter Scott wanted to see them, 
and Croker sent them to him in Scotland by the post. The 
bag was lost ; no tidings could be heard of it, Croker had 
no coi:>y, and Stowell is in his dotage and can’t be got to 
dictate again. So much for the anecdote ; then comes the 
story. I said how surprising this was, for nothing was so 
rare as a miscarriage by the post. He said, ^ Hot at all, for I 


of France and of Europe, especially under the Second Empire. Duiing his 
residence in London in 1831 he mauled Lady Caroline Montfigu, a daughter 
of the Earl of Sandwich, hut she did not li\ e long. I remember calling 
upon him in St. James’s Place, and seeing cards of invitation for Lady Grey’s 
assemblies stuck in his glass. The fact is he was wonderfully handsome and 
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myself lost tivo reviews in the same way. I sent them hotlx 
to Brougham to forward to Jeffrey (for tlie Ediiibiirgli 
and theg tvere hath lost in the same way ! ’ That villain 
Brong-hain ! 

Gr. Lamb said that the King is supposed to be in a 
bad state of healthy and this was confirmed to me by Keate 
the surgeon, who gave me to understand that he was going 
the way of both his brothers. He will be a great loss in 
these times ; he knows his business, lets his Ministers do as 
they please, but expects to be informed of everything. He 
lives a strange life at Brighton, with tagrag and bobtail 
about him, and always open house. The Queen is a prude, 
and will not let the ladies come decolletSes to her parties. 
George IV., who liked ample expanses of that sort, would not 
let them be covered. In the meantime matters don’t seem 
more promising either here or abroad. In Ireland there is 
open war between Anglesey and O’Connell, to whom it is 
glory enough (of his sort) to be on a kind of par with the 
Viceroy, and to have a power equal to that of the Govern- 
ment. Anglesey issues proclamation after proclamation, the 
other speeches and letters in retort* His breakfasts and 
dinners are put down, but he finds other places to harangue 
at, and letters he can always publish 5 but he does not appear 
in quite so triumj)]iaiit an attitude as he did. The O’Connell 
tribute is said to have failed ; no men of property or respecta- 
bility join him, and he is after all only the leader of a mob; 
but it is a better sort of mob, and formidable from their 
numbers, and the organisation which has latterly become an 
integral part of mob tactics. Hothing can be more awful 
than the state of that country, and everybody expects that 
it will be found necessary to strengthen the hands of the 
Government with extraordinary powers to put an end to the 
prevailing anarchy. O’Connell is a coward, and that is the 
best chance of his being beaten at last. 

Lord Lyndhnrst took his seat as Chief Baron yesterday 
morning, Alexander retiring without an equivalent, and 
only having waited for quarter day. Brougham has had a 
violent squabble in his Court with Sugclen, who having 
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bullied tlie Vice-Ciiaiicellor and governed Lyndhnrst, has a 
mind to do the same by Brougham ; besides, he hates him 
for the repeated thrashings he got from, him in the House of 
Commons, and has been heard to say that he will take his 
revenge in the Court of Chancery. The present affair was 
merely that Brougham began writing, when Sugdeii stopped 
and told him it was no use his going on if his Lordship 
would not attend to the argument,^ and so forth. 

I met Lyndhurst at dinner yesterday, who talks of him- 
self as standing on neutral ground, disconnected with 
polities. It is certainly understood that he is not to fight 
the battles of the present Government, but of course he is 
not to be against them. His example is a lesson to states- 
men to be frugal, for if he had been rich he would have had 
a better game before him. He told a curious anecdote about 
a trial. There was a (civil) cause in which the jury would 
not agree on their verdict. They retired on the evening of 
one day, and remained till one o’clock the next afternoon, 
when, being still disagreed, a juror was drawn. There was 
only one juror who held out against the rest — Mr. Berkeley 
(member for Bristol). The case was tried over again, and the 
jury were unanimously of Mr. Berkeley’s opinion, which was 
in fact right, a piece of conscientious obstinacy which pre- 
vented the legal commission of wrong. 

Boehamptony January 22nd . — The event of the week is 
O’Connell’s arrest on a charge of conspiracy to defeat the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s proclamation. Lord Anglesey writes to 
Lady Anglesey thus : — I am just come from a consultation 
of six hours with the law officers, the result of which is a 
determination to arrest O’Connell, for things are now come 
to that pass that the question is whether he or I shall 
govern Ireland.’ We await the result with great anxiety, 
for the opinion of lawyers seems divided as to the legality of 
the arrest, and laymen can form none. 

January 23rc?. — No news 5 Master of the Bolls, George 
Ponsonby, and George Villiers here. The latter told a 
story of Plunket, of his wit. Lord Wellesley’s aide-de- 
camp Keppel wrote a boot of Ms travels, and called it his 
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personal narrative. Lord Wellesley was quizzing it^ and. 
said^ ‘^Personal narrative? wLatis a personal narrative ? Lord 
Plunket, wliat sliould yon say a personal narrative meant ? ’ 
Pluiiket answered, My Lord, you know we lawyers always 
understand personal as contradistinguislied from reaV And 
one or two others of Parsons, tlie Irish barrister. Lord . 
ISTorbury on some circuit was on the bench speaking, and an 
ass outside brayed so loud that nobody could hear. He ex- 
claimed, ^ Do stop that noise ! ’ Parsons said, My Lord, 
there is a great echo here.^ Somebody said to him one day, 

^ Mr. Parsons, have you heard of my son’s robbery ? ’ ^ ITo ; 

whom has he robbed ? ’ 

nothing but talk about O’Connell and his trial, and we 
have more fears he will be acquitted than hopes that he will 
be convicted. They still burn in the country, and I heard 
the other day that the manufacturing districts, though quiet, 
are in a high state of organisation. 

Jdpuary 25th , — Met Colonel Napier^ last night, and talked 
for an hour of the state of the country. He gave me a 
curious account of the organisation of the manufacturers in 
and about Manchester, who are divided into four different 
classes, with different objects, partly political, generally to 
better themselves, but with a regular Government, the seat 
of which is in the Isle of Man. He says that the agri- 
culturists are likewise organised in Wiltshire, and that 
there is a sort of free-masonry among them ; he thinks a 
revolution inevitable ; and when I told him what Southey 
had said — that if he had money enough he would transport 
his family to America — ho said he would not himself leave 
England in times of danger, but that he should like to re- 
move Hs family if he could. 

The King is ill. I hope he won’t die ; if he does, and 
the little girl, we shall have Cumberland, and (though 
Lyndhurst said he would make a very good King the other 
night) that would be a good moment for dispensing with the 
regal office. It is reported that they differ in the Cabinet 

^ [Sir William Napier, author of the ^ History of the Peninsular War/] 
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about Eeform ; probably not true. What a state of terror 
and confusion we are in, though it seems to make no 
difference. 

January Slst. — At Eoehampton on Saturday ; Lord 
Eobert Spencer and Sir G. Eobiason* Agar Ellis had just 
resigned the Woods, after asking to be made a Peer, which 
they refused. AU last week nobody thought of anything but 
O’Connell, and great was the joy at the charge of Judge Jebb, 
the unanimous opinion of the King’s Bench, and the finding 
of the Grand Jury, Whatever happens. Government are now 
justified in the course they have taken ; and now he has tra- 
versed, which looks like weakness, and it is the general 
opinion that he is beaten ; but he is so astute, and so full of 
resources, that I would never answer for his being beaten till 
I see him in prison or find his popularity gone. The sub- 
scription produced between 7,000L and 8,000Z. It is an 
extraordinary thing, and the most wonderful effect I ever 
heard of the power of moral causes over the human ,body, 
that Lord Anglesey, who has scarcely been out of pain at all 
for years during any considerable intervals, has been quite 
free from his complaint (the tic douloureux) since he has 
been in Ireland; the excitement of these events, and the 
influence of that excitement on his nervous system, have 
produced this effect. There is a puzzler for philosophy, 
and such an amalgamation of moral and physical accidents 
as is well worth unravelling for those who are wise enough. 

Yesterday there was a dinner at Lord Lansdowne’s to 
name the Sheriffs, and there was I in attendance on my old 
school-fellows and associates Eichmond, Durham, Graham, 
all great men now ! 

While some do laugh, and some do weep, 

Thus runs the world away. 

Lord Grey was not there, for he was gone to Brighton 
to lay the Eeform Bill befoi-e the King. What a man 
Brougham is ; he wants to ride his Chancery steed to the 
Devil, as if he had not enough to do. Nothing would satisfy 
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liim "blit to come and hear causes in our Court ; ^ but as I knew 
it was only to proYoke Leach, I would not let him come, and 
told the Lord President we had no causes for him to hear. 
He insisted, so did I, and he did not come ; hut some day 
I will invite him, and then he will have forgotten it or have 
something else to do, and he won’t come. He is a Jiipiter- 
Scapin if ever there was one. 

Felruary 6th , — Parliament met again on the 3rd, and 
the House of Commons exhibited a great array on the 
Opposition benches ; nothing was done the first day but the 
announcement of the Eeform measure for the 2nd of March, 
to be brought in by Lord John Russell in the House of Com- 
mons, though not a Cabinet Minister. The fact is that if 
a Cabinet Minister had introduced it, it must have been 
Althorp, and he is wholly unequal to it ; he cannot speak 
at all, so that though the pretence is to j)ay a compliment to 
John Russell because he had on former occasions brought 
forward plans of Eeform, it is really expedient to take the 
burden off the leader of the Government, The next night 
came on the Civil List, and as the last Government was turned 
out on this question, there had existed a general but vague ex- 
pectation that some wonderful reductions were to be proposed 
by the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. Great, then, was 
the exultation of the Opposition when it was found that no 
reductions would be made, and that the measure of this 
Government only differed from that of the last in the 
sei>aration of the King’s personal expenses from the other 
charges and a prospective reduction in the Pension List. 
There was not much of a debate. Althorp did it ill by all 
accounts ; Graham spoke pretty weU 5 and Calcraft, who 
could do nothing while in office, found all his energies 
when he got back to the Opposition benches, and made 
(everybody says) a capital speech. There is certainly a 
great disappointment that the Civil List does not produce 
some economical novelty, and to a certain degree the popu- 

^ [At file Privy Council, where the Master of the Rolls was at that time 
in the habit of sitting with two lay Privy Councillors to hear Plantation 
Appeals.] 



larity of the Government will be affected by it. But they 
have taken tlie manliest cotirse^ and the truth is the Duke 
of Wellington had already made all possible reductions^ 
unless the King and the Government were at once to hang 
out the flag of poverty and change their whole system. 
After what Sefton had told me of the intentions of Govern- 
* meiit about the Pension List^ and niy reply to him^ it was 
a satisfaction to me to find they could not act on such 
a principle 5 and accordingly Lord Althorp at once de- 
clared the opinion and intentions of Government about 
the Pensions, instead of abandoning them to the rage of 
the House of Commons. There is not even a surmise as 
to the intended measure of Eeform, the secret of which is 
well kept, but I suspect the confidence of the Eeformers will 
he shaken by their disappointment about the Civil List. 
It is by no means clear, he it what it may, that the 
Government will be able to carry it, for the Opposition 
promises to he very formidable in point of numbers ; and in 
speaking the two parties are, as to the first class, pretty 
evenly divided — Palmerston, the Grants, Graham, Stanley, 
John Eussell, on one side 5 Peel, Calcraft, Hardinge, Dawson, 
on the other 5 fewer in numbers, but Peel immeasurably 
the best on either side — ^but in the second line, and among 
the younger ones, the Opposition are far inferior. 

Fehruary 9 tlu — Just got into my new home — Poulett 
Thomson's house, which I have taken for a year. The day 
before yesterday came the news that the Drench had refused 
the nomination of the Due de Nemours to the throne of 
Belgium, the news of his being chosen having come on 
Sunday. The Ministers were rayonnanis ; Lord Lansdowne 
came to his office and told it me with prodigious glee. 

Met with Sir J. Burke on Sunday at Brookses, who said 
that O’Connell was completely beaten by the address of the 
merchants and bankers, among whom were men — Mahon, for 
instance (O’Gorman Mahon’s uncle) — ^who had always stood 
by him. I do not believe he is completely beaten, and his 
resources for mischief are so great that he will rally again 
before long, I have little doubt. However, what has occurred 
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lias Ibeen productive of great good ; it lias elicited a strong 
Conservative demonstration, and proved tliat out oftlie labTile- 
ocracy (for evex’ytMng is in ocracy now) Ms power is any tiling 
but unlimited. There are 20,000 men in Ireland, so Lord 
Hill told me last night. Hunt ^ spoke for two hours last 
night ; his manner and appearance very good, like a country 
gentleman of the old school, a sort of rural dignity about it, 
very civil, good-humoui-ed, and respectful to the House, but 
dull ; listened to, however, and very well received. 

February 12th ,' — The debate three nights ago on Ireland, 
brought on by O’Gorman Mahon, is said to have been the 
best that has been heard in the House of Commons for many 
years. Palmerston, Burdett, Althorp, Peel, Wyse, all made 
good speeches ; it was spirited, statesmanlike, and creditable 
to the House, which wanted some such exhibition to raise its 
credit. I saw the day before yesterday a curious letter from 
Southey to Brougham, which some day or other will probably 
appear. Taylor showed it me. Brougham had written to 
Mm to ask him what his opinion was as to the encourage- 
ment that could be given to literature, by rewarding or 
honouring literary men, and suggested (I did not see his 
letter) that the Guelphic Order should bo bestowed upon 
them. Southey’s reply was very courteous, but in a style of 
suppressed irony and forced politeness, and exhibited the 
marks of a chafed spirit, which was kept down by an effort. 

You, iny Lord, are noiv on the Conservative side,’ was one 
of his phrases, which implied that the Chancellor had not 
always been on that side. He suggested that it might be 
useful to establish a sort of lay fellowships; 10,000L would 
give 10 of 600/. and 25 of 200L ; but he proposed them not to 
reward the meritorious, but as a means of silencing or hiring 
the mischievous. It was evident, however, that he laid no 
stress on this plan, or considered it practicable, and only pro- 
posed it because he thought he must suggest something, 
He said that honours might he desirable to scientific men, as 
they were so considered on the Continent, and Newton and 

^ [Henry Hunb a well-Lnown Radical, bad just been returned for 
Preston, where lie bad beaten Mr. Stanley.] 
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Davy liad been titled^ but for Mmself^ if a Gueli^Mo distiiietioii 
was adopted^ “^lie should be a GMbellineJ He ended by 
saying that all lie asked for was a repeal of the Copyright 
Act, which took from the families of literary men the only 
property they had to give them^ and this I ask for with the 
earnestness of one who is conscious that he has laboured for 
posterity.’ It is a remarkable letter. 

February IWi . — The Budget, which was brought forward 
two nights ago, has given great dissatisfaction; Goulburn 
attacked the taxation of the funds (half per cent, on trans- 
fer of stock and land) in the best speech he ever made, 
Peel in another good speech. The bankers assailed it one 
after another, and not a man on the Government side 
spoke decently. Great of course was the exultation of the 
Opposition, and it is supposed that this will be withdrawn 
and a Property Tax laid on instead. There is a meeting to- 
day in Downing Street, at which I suspect; it will be an- 
nounced. The Budget must appear hurried, and nothing 
but the circumstances in which they are placed could have 
justified their bringing it on so soon. In two months, 
besides having foreign affairs of the greatest consequence on 
their hands, they have concocted a Deform Bill and settled 
the finances of the nation for the next year, which is quite 
ludicrous ; but they are obliged to have money voted imme- 
diately, that in case they should be beaten on Reform or any 
other vital question which may compel them to dissolve 
Parliament, they may have passed their estimates and 
be provided with funds. Their secrets are well kept — 
rather too well, for nobody knew of this Budget, and not a 
soul has a guess what their Reform is to be. At present 
nothing can cut a poorer figure than the Government does in 
the House of Commons, and they have shown how weak a 
Government a strong Opposition may make. 

I have just been to hear Benson preach at the Temple, 
but I was so distant that I heard ill. His manner is im- 
pressive, and language good without being ambitious, but I 
was rather disappointed. Brougham was there, with Lord 
King of all people ! 

VAT, TU I 
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February Ibtlu — Yesterday morning news came tliat 
O’Goiinell liad -witlidrawn Ms plea of not guilty and (by bis 
coniiscl^ Mr. Perrin) pleaded guilty^ to tbe unutterable as- 
tonisbment of everybody, and not less delight. Sbeil wrote 
word that bis heart sank at the terror of a gaol, and how 
would such a man face a battle, who could not encounter 
Newgate ? ^ Everybody’s impression was that it was a 
compromise with the law officers, and that he pleaded guilty 
on condition that he should not be brought up for judgmoiit, 
but it was no such thing ; he made in the preceding days seve- 
ral indirect overtures to Lord Anglesey, who would listen to 
nothing, and told him that after his conduct he could do 
nothing for him, and that he must take his own course. 
He comes to England directly, and will be brought up for 
judgment (if at all, which I doubt) next term. He gives out 
that he was forced to do this in order to hasten to England 
and repair in the House of Commons the errors of O’Gormaii 
Mahon. There is no calculating what may be the extent of 
the credulity of an Irish mob with regard to him, but after 
all his bullies and bravadoes this will hardly go down even 
with them. Shell says O’Connell is fallen indeed.’ I trust, 
though hardly dare hope, that ^ he sinks like stars that fall 
to rise no more.’ It is impossible to form an idea of the as- 
tonishment of everybody at this termination of the law pro- 
ceedings, which have ended so triumphantly for Lord An- 
glesey and Plnnket. Lord Anglesey, however, wrote word 
to Ladj^ Anglesey that no one could form an idea of the state 
of that country : that fresh plots were discovered every day, 
that from circumstances he had been able to do more than 
another man would, but that it was not, he firmly believed, 
possible to save it. 

There was a meeting at A1 thorp’s on Sunday, when he 
agreed to withdraw the Transfer Tax, and that there should 
be no Property Tax. A more miserable figure was never cut 
than his; but how should it be otherwise? A respectable 
country gentleman, well versed in rural administration, in 
farming and s^iorting, with all the integrity of 15,000/. a 
year in possession and 50,OOOZ. in reversion, is all of a sudden 
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made leader in tlie House of Commons witliont being able 
to speak^ and Cliancellor of tke Exchequer witlioiit an 3^ know- 
ledge, theoretical or practical, of finance. By way of being 
discreet, and that his plan may be a secret, he consults no- 
body ; and then he closets himself with his familiar Poiilett 
Thomson, who puts this notable scheme into his head, and out 
lie blurts it in the House of Commons, without an idea how 
it will be received, without making either preparations for 
defending it or for an alternative in case of its rejection. If 
Althorp and Poulett Thomson are to govern England, these 
things are likely to happen. The Opposition cannot contain 
themselves ; the women think they are to come in directly. 
Goulbuni said to Baring as they left the House on Friday, 
Mr. Baring, yon said last year you thought my Budget was 
the most profligate that any Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
ever brought forward 5 I think you will now no longer say it 
was the most profligate.’ Last night Praed ^ made his first 
speech, which was very good. 

February l^ilu — The day before yesterday Huncannon 
called on me, and told me O’Connell had got up an oppo- 
sition to him in Kilkenny ; that he was of opinion that the 
recent events would diminish neither his power nor his popu- 
larity, and that in fact he was infallible with the Irish mob. 
As Pichard says, ^ if this have no effect, he is immortal.’ 

The Duke of Wellington called on my family yesterday ; 
he says the Eeform question will not he carried, and he 
thinks the Government cannot stand, that things are certainly 
better (internally), and that the great fear is lest people 
should be too much afraid. 

Went to Lady Dudley Stewart’s last night ; a party ; saw 
a vulgar-looking, fat man with spectacles, and a niiiicing, 
rather pretty pink and white woman, his wife. The man was 
Kapoleon’s nephew, the woman Washington’s granddaughter. 
What a host of associations, all confused and degraded ! He 

^ [Winthrop Mack worth Praed, a yoimg man of great promise, who had 
just entered Parliament. He took his degree in 1825, and was regarded by 
the Tories as the rival and competitor of Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
But unhappily he died in 1839.] 
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is a son of Miirat^ tlie King of Naples, wlio was said to be 
^ le dieu Mars jusqu’a six beures du soir/ He was lieir to a 
throne, and is now a lawyer in the United States, and bis 
wife, whose name I know not, Sandon told me, was Wash- 
ington’s granddaughter. (This must be a mistake, for I 
think Washington never had any children,)^ 

February 24!tJi. — At Newmarket for three days, from 
Saturday till Tuesday ; riding out at eight o’clock every 
morning and inhaling salubrious air. Came back the night 
before last and found matters in a strange state. Tiie 
Government, strong in the House of Lords (which is a 
secondary consideration), is weak in the House of Com- 
mons to a degree which is contemptible and ridiculous. 
Even Sefton now confesses that Althorp is wretched. There 
he is leading the House of Commons without the slightest 
acquaintance with the various subjects that come under dis- 
cussion, and hardly able to speak at all; not one of the 
Ministers exhibits anything like vigour, ability, or discretion. 
As Althorp cannot speak, Graham is obliged to talk, or 
thinks he is, and, as I predicted, he is failing ; ^ with some 
cleverness and plenty of fluency, he is unequal to the situa- 
tion he is placed in, and his difference with Grant the other 
night and his apology to O’Gorman Mahon have been preju- 
dicial to the Government and to his own character. The 
exultation of tlie Opposition is unbounded, and Peel plays 
with his power in the House, only not putting it forth be- 
cause it does not suit his convenience ; but he does what he 
likes, and it is evident that the very existence of the Govern- 
ment depends upon his pleasure. His game, however, is to 
display candour and moderation, and rather to protect them 
than not, so he defends many of their measures and restrains 
the fierce animosity of his friends, but with a sort of sarcastic 
civility, which, while it is put forth in their defence, is 

^ [AcMlle Murat and bis wife were living at this time in tlie Alplia 
Eoad, Eegent’s Park. It was said she was Washington’s grand-niece, but 
I am not sure what the relationship was, if any, She was certainly not his 
granddaughter.] 

® It was on Lord Chandos’s motion to take into consideration the state 
of the West Indies. 
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always done in sucli a manner as shall best exhibit his own 
anthorit}-" and his contempt for their persons iiidmduallj. 
While he upholds the Government he does all he can to 
bring each member of it into contempt, and there they are, 
helpless and confused, writhing under his lash and their own 
impotence, and OJily intent upon staving off a division which 
would show the world how feeble they are. hTeither the 
late nor any other Government ever cut so poor a figure as 
this does. Palmerston does nothing, Grant does worse, 
Graham does no good, Althorp a great deal of harm ; Stanley 
alone has distinguished himself, and what he has had to do 
has done very well. It is not, however, only in the House 
of Commons that the Government are in such discredit ; the 
Budget did their business in the City, and alienated the trad- 
iag interest. It is a curious circumstance that both Goul- 
burn and Herries have been beset by deputations and indi- 
vidual applications for advice and assistance nearly as much 
since they left office as wlien they were in it by merchants 
and others, who complain to them that it was quite use- 
less to go to Lord Althorp, for they find that he has not 
the slightest acquaintance with any of the subjects and 
interests on which they addressed themselves to him, and 
one man told Herries this, at the same time owning that he 
was a Whig in principle, and had been an opponent of the 
late and a supporter of the present Government. The press 
generally are falling off from the Government, which is an 
ominous sign. While the Government is thus weak and 
powerless the elements of confusion and violence are gather- 
ing fresh force, and without any fixed and loyal authority to 
check them will pursue their eccentric course till some public 
commotion arrives, or till the Conservative resources of the 
country are called into action and the antagonistic principles 
are fairly brought to trial. 

The King went to the i)lay the night before last ; was well 
received in the house, but hooted and pelted coming hom^, 
and a stone shivered a window of his coach and fell into 
Prince George of Cumberland’s lap. The King was ex- 
cessively annoyed, and sent for Baring, who was the officer 
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riding by bis coaeli, and asked Mm if ho know who had 
thrown the stone ; ho said that it terrified the Qiiccn^ and 
‘^was very disagreeable, as he should always be going some- 
where.’ 

In the House of Commons Committee on the Parliameiit 
Offices they are making tlie whole thing ridiculous by the ^ 
sort of reductions they suggest. Hume i^roposed to cut 
down the President of the Council to 1,000L a year, on 
which Stormont moved he should have noQiing, and this 
(which was intended to ridicule Hume’s proposal) was car- 
ried, but will probably be rescinded. There is no directing 
poster anywhere, and the sort of anarchy that is fast in- 
creasing must beget confusion. Nobody has the least idea 
how Eeforni will go, or of the nature of what they mean to 
propose, but the King said to Cecil Forrester yesterday, who 
went to resign his office of Groom of the Bedchamber, ^ Why 
do you resign ? ’ He said he could not support Government 
or vote for Eeform. ^ Well, but you don’t know what it is, 
and you might have waited till it came on, for it probably will 
not be carried ; ’ and this he repeated twice. Lord Durham 
has volunteered to give up his salaiy as Privy Seal, which is 
no great sacrifice, considering how long he is likely to enjoy 
it, and everybody gives him credit for having suggested the 
relief to coals for his own interest. Lady Holland, who has 
got a West Indian estate, attacked him about the sugar 
duties, and asked him if they would not reduce them. Ho 
said No.’ She retorted, Tha.t is because yon have no West 
Indian estate ; you have got your own job about coals done, 
and you don’t care about us.’ In the House of Lords they 
have it all their own way. The other night, on Lord Strang- 
ford’s 'motion about the Methuen treaty, Brougham exhibited 
his wonderful powers in his very best style. Without any 
preparation for the question, and after ifc had been exhausted 
ill a very good speech of Goderich’s, he got up, and in answer 
to Strangford and Ellenborough banged their heads together, 
and disj)layed all his power of ridicule, sarcasm, and argu- 
ment in a manner which they could not themselves help 
admiring. The next night he brought forward his Chancery 
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Eeform measure in a speecli of three liours^ -wliicli, lioweYcr 
luminous^ was too long for their Lordships^ and before the 
end of it the House had melted away to nothing. But, not- 
withstanding this success, he must inwardly chafe at being 
removed from his natural element and proper sphere of 
action, and he must burn with vexation at seeing Feel riot 
and revel in his unopposed power, like Hector when Achilles 
would not fight, though this Achilles can never fight agaiii^ 
but ho would give a great deal to go back to the field, and 
would require much less persuasion than Achilles did. 

Februccry 26th , — A drawing-room yesterday, at which the 
Princess Victoria made her first appearance. I was not 
there. Lady Jersey made a scene with Lord Durham. She 
got up and crossed the room to him and said, Lord Durham, 
I hear that you have said things about me which are not 
true, and I desire that you will call upon me to-morrow with 
a witness to hear my positive denial, and I beg that you will 
not repeat any such things about ine,^ or, as the Irishman 
said, ^ words to that effect.’ She was in a fury, aiid he, I 
suppose, in a still greater. He muttered that he should 
never set foot in her house again, which she did not hear, as 
. after delivering herself of her speech she flounced back again 
to her seat, mighty proud of the exploit. It arose out of his 
saying that he should make Lady Durham demand an 
audience of the Queen to contradict the things Lady Jersey 
had said of her and the other Whig ladies. 

I saw Lady Jersey last night and had a long con- 
versation with her about her squabbles. She declares 
solemnly (and I believe it) that she never said a syllable to 
the Queen against her quondam friends, owns she abused 
Sefton to other people, cried, and talked, and the end was 
that I am to try to put an end to these tracasseries. She 
was mighty glorious about her sortie upon Lamhtoii, whom 
she dislikes, but she is vexed at the hornets’ nest she has 
brought round her head. All this comes of talking. The 
wisest man mentioned in history was the vagrant in the 
Tuileries Gardens some years ago, who walked about with 
a gag on, and when taken up by the police and questioned 
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wliy be went about in tbat guise^ lie said lie was imprudent^ 
and tliat lie niiglit not say anything to get liimself into 
jeopardy he had adopted this precantion. I wonder what 
Lambton would say now about appointing others instead 
of Palmerston and Co. if they should go out, wliichhe talked 
of as such an easy and indifferent matter. What arrogance 
and folly there is in the world ! I don’t know how long this 
will last, but it must end in Peel’s being Prime Minister. 
What a foolish proverb that is that ^honesty is the best 
policy ! ’ 

I am just come home from breakfasting with Henry Taylor 
to meet Wordsworth ; the same party as when he had Southey 
— Mill, Elliot, Charles Villiers. Wordsworth may be bor- 
dering on sixty ; hard-featured, brown, wrinkled, with pro- 
minent teeth and a few scattered grey hairs, but nevertheless 
not a disagreeable countenance ; and very cheerful, merry, 
courteous, and talkative, much more so than I should have 
expected from the grave and didactic character of his writings. 
He held forth on poetry, painting, politics, and metaphysics, 
and with a great deal of eloquence ; ho is more conversible 
and with a greater flow of animal spirits than Southey. He 
mentioned that he never wrote down as he composed, but 
composed walking, riding, or in bed, and wrote down after ; 
that Southey always composes at his desk. He talked a 
great deal of Brougham, whose talents and domestic virtues 
he greatly admires ; that he was very generous and affec- 
tionate ill his disposition, full of duty and attention to his 
mother, and had adopted and provided for a whole family of 
his brother’s children, and treats his wife’s children as if they 
were Hs own. He insisted upon taking them both with bim 
to tlie drawing-room tbe other day when he went in state 
as Chancellor. They remonstrated with him, but in vain. 
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hates — Peel — 'Wilherforce and Canning — Old Sir RobeitPeel — The City 
Address — Agitation for Reform — EflPects of the Reform Bill — Brougham 
as Chancelloi — Brougham at the Horse Guards — Miss Kemble — Tote on 
the Timber Duties — Lord Lansdowne’s Opinion of the Bill — Reform 
Bill carried b}^ one Vote — The King in Mourning — The Prince of 
Orange — Peel's Reserve — Ministers beaten — Parliament dissolved by 
the King in Person — Tumult in both Houses — Pailure of the Whig 
Ministry — The King in their Hands — The Elections — Illumination in 
the City — 'The Queen alarmed — Lord Lyndhurst’s View of the Bill — 
Lord Grey takes the Garter — The King at Ascot — Windsor under 
Wiiii<im IV. — Brougham at Whitbread’s Brewery and at the* British 
Museum — Breakfast at Rogers’ — The Cholera — Quarantine — Meeting of 
Peers — New Parliament meets — Opened by the King — ^Heinani’ at 
Bridgewater House — The Second Reform Bill — The King's Coronation 
— Cobbett’s Trial — Prince Leopold accepts the Crown of Belgium — 
Peel and the Tories — A Rabble Opposition— A Council for the Coro- 
nation. 

March 2nct — Tlie great day at lengtli arrived, and yester- 
day Lord John Enssell moved for leave to bring in his Reform 
Bill. To describe the curiosity, the intensity of the expect- 
ation and excitement, would be impossible, and the secret 
had been so well hep)t that not a soul knew what the 
measure was (though most people guessed pretty well) till 
they heard it. He rose at six o’clock, and spoke for two 
hours and a quarter — a sweeping measure indeed, much 
more so than anyone had imagined, because the Ministers 
had said it was one which would give general satisfaction, 
whereas this must dissatisfy all the moderate and will 
probably just stop short enough not to satisfy the Radicals. 
They say it was ludicrous to see the faces of the members 
for those places which are to be disfranchised as they were 
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severally announced, and Wetherell, who began to take 
notes, as the plan was gradually developed, after sundry 
conbortions and grimaces and flinging about Ms arms and 
legs, threw down his notes with a mixture of despair and 
ridicule and horror. Not many people spoke last night : 
Inglis followed John Eussell, and Francis Levesoii closed the ^ 
debate in the best speech he has ever made, though rather 
too flowery. Everything is easy in these days, otherwise 
how Palmerston, Goderich, and Grant can have joined in a 
measure of this sweeping, violent, and speculative character 
it is difficult to conceive, they who were the disciples of 
Castlereagh and the adherents of Cannings but after the 
Duke of Wellington and Peel carrying the Catholic question, 
Canning’s friends advocating Eadical Eeform, and Eldon 
living to see Brougham on the Woolsack, what may one not 
expect ? 

What everybody enquires is what line Peel will take, and 
thougji each party is confident of success in this question, it 
it thought to depend mainly upon the course ho adopts and 
the sentiments he expresses. Hitherto he has cautiously 
abstained from committing himself in any way, and he is 
free to act as he thinks best, but he certainly occupies a 
grand position when he has omnium oculos in se conversos^ 
and the whole House of Commons looking with unalterable 
anxiety to his opinions and conduct. Such has the course 
of events and circumstances made this man, who is pro- 
bably yet destined to play a great part, and it may be a very 
useful one. God knows how this plan may be received in 
the country, and what may be its fate in Parliament. The 
Duke of Wellington, however, is right enough when he says 
that the great present danger is lest people should be too 
much afraid, for anything like the panic that prevails I 
never saw, the apprehension that enough will not be done 
to satiate tbe demon of popular opinion, and the disj)Osition 
to submit implicitly to the universal bellow that pervades 
this country for what they call Eeform without knowing 
what it is. As to this measure, the greatest evil of it is that 
it is a pure speculation, and may be productive of the best 
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consequences^, or tlie worst, or even of none at all^ for all that 
its authors and abettors can explain to us or to themselves. 

O’Connell made his explanation the other night, which 
was wretched, and Stanley’s was very good, but it matters 
not ; he will tell the people in Ireland that he had a victory,, 
and they will believe him. Nevertheless his defeat in Kd- 
keiiiiy is an excellent thing, and will contribute greatly to 
destroy the prestige of his power. 

March 3rd . — Last night the debate went on, nobody 
remarkably speaking but Macaulay and Wetherell; the 
former very brilliant, the latter long, rambling, and amusing^ 
and he sat down with such loud and long cheering as every- 
body agreed they had never heard before in the House of 
Commons, and which was taken not so much as a test of the 
merits of the speech as of an indication of the disposition 
of the majority of the House. Wetherell was very good 
fun in a conversation he imagined at Cockermouth between 
Sir James Graham and one of his constituents^ It is 
thought very strange that none of the Ministers have spoken, 
except Althorp the first night. The general opinion is 
that the Bill will be lost in the House of Commons, and that 
then Parliament will be dissolved, unless the King should 
take fright and prefer to change his Ministers. 

March 5ih , — On Thursday night the great speeches were 
those of Hobhouse on one side and Peel on the other, which 
last was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and some said 
(as usual) that it was the finest oration they had ever heard 
within the walls of Parliament ; it seems by the reiiort of it 
to have been very able and very eloquent. The people come 
into the ^ Travellers ’ after the debate, and bring their different 
accounts all tinctured by their particular opinions and pre- 
judices, so that the exact truth of the relative merits of 
the speakers is only attainable by the newspaper reports, 
imperfect as they are, the next day. The excitement is 
beyond anything I ever saw. Last night Stanley answered 
Peel in an excellent speech and one which is likely to raise 
his reputation very high. He is evidently desirous of pitting 
himself against Peel, whom he dislikes ; and it is probable 
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that they are destined to be the rival leaders of two great 
Parliamentary parties, if things settle down into the ancient 
practices of Parliamentary warfare. The other events of 
last night were the resignation of Charles Wynne and his 
ojppositioii to the Bill, and the unexpected defection from 
G-overnment of Lord Seymour, the Duke of SomersePs son, ^ 
and Jeffrey’s speech, which was very able, but somewhat 
tedious. 

March Itlu — Nothing talked of, thought of, dreamt of, 
but Eeform. Every creature one meets asks, What is said 
now? How will it go ? What is the last news? What do you, 
think ? and so it is from morning till night, in the streets, in 
the clubs, and in private houses. Yesterday morning met 
Hobhouse 5 told him how well I heard he had spoken, and 
asked him what he thought of Peel’s speech ; he said it was 
brilliant, imposing, but not much in it. Everybody cries up 
(more than usual) the speeches on their own side, and despises 
those on the other, which is peculiarly absurd, because tlie 
speaking has been very good, and there is so much to be 
said on both sides that the speech of an adversary may be 
applauded without any admission of his being in the right. 
Hobhouse told me he had at first been afraid that his const i- 
tuents would disapprove this measure, as so many of them 
would be disfranchised, but that they had behaved nobly and 
were quite content and ready to make any sacrifices for such 
an object. I asked him if he thought it would he carried ; 
he said he did not like to think it would not, for he was 
desirous of keeping what he had, and he was persuaded he 
should lose it if the Bill were rejected. I said it was an 
unlucky dilemma when one-half of the world thought like 
him and the other half were equally convinced that if it be 
carried they shall lose everything. 

Dined at Boodle’s with the Master of the Eolls and 
Charles Grant, who talked about Peel and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Tory party ; that Peel and Wether ell do not yet 
speak, but that the parties have joined, and at the meeting 
at Wetherell’s Herries went to represent Peel with sixteen 
or eighteen of his friends. Boss, another of Peel’s ames 
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damnees^ told me the same thing and that they would soon 
come together again. Grant said he knew that the Duke of 
Wellington had expressed his readiness to take any part in 
which it was thought he could render service, either a 
prominent or a subordinate one or none at all. If so he 
will be a greater man than he has ever been yet. 

Grant talked long and pathetically about the West Indies, 
and told me a curious anecdote on the authority of Scarlett, 
who was present. When Wilberforce went out of Parlia- 
ment he went to Canning and offered him the lead and 
direction of his party (the Saints), urging him to accept it, 
and assuring him that their support would give him a 
strength which to an ambitious man like him was invalu- 
able. Canning took three days to consider it, but finally 
declined, and then the party elected Brougham as their 
chief y hence the representation of Yorkshire and many other 
incidents in Brougham’s career. 

Grant gave me a curious account of old Sir Eoberjb Peel. 
He was the younger son of a merchant, his fortune (very 
small) left to him in the house, and he was not to take it out. 
He gave up the fortune and started in business without a 
shilling, but as the active partner in a concern with two 
other men — Tates (whose daughter he afterwards married) 
and another — who between them made up 6,000Z. ; from 
this beginning he left 250,000L apiece to his five younger 
sons, 60,000Z. to his three daughters each, and 22,000 Z. a year 
in land and 450,000Z. in the funds to Peel. In his lifetime he 
gave Peel 12,000Z. a year, the others 3,OOOZ., and spent 3,000Z. 
himself. He was always giving them money, and for objects 
which it might have been thought he would have undervalued. 
He paid for Peel’s house when he built it, and for the Cha- 
peau de Paille (2,700 guineas) when he bought it. 

March 10th . — The debate has gone on, and is to be over 
to-night ; everybody heartily sick of it, but the excitement as 
great as ever. Last night O’Connell was very good, and 
vehemently cheered by the Government, Stanley, Duncannon, 
and all, all differences giving way to their zeal ; Attwood, 
the other way, good 5 Graham a total failure, got into 
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nautical terms and a simile abont a sMp, in wliich lie 
floundered and sank. "Sir J. Yorke quizzed liini witli great 
effect. To-day the City went up witli their address^ to ■which 
the King gave a very general answer. There was great 
curiosity to know what his answer would be. I rather think 
this address was got up by Government. Brougham had 
written to Liverpool to encourage the Iteformers therey as he 
owned to George Villiers last night ; and Pearson was with 
Ellice at the Treasury for an hour the day before this 
address was moved in the City. They have gone $o far 
that they certainly wish for agitation here. The Duke of 
Wellington is alarmed; nobody guesses how the question 
will go. Went to Lady Jersey the day before yesterday to 
read her correspondence with Brougham^ who flummeried 
her over with notes full of affection and praise^ to which she 
responded in the same strain, and so they are friends again. 
While I was reading her reply the Duke of Wellington came 
in, on which she huddled it up, and I conclude he has not 
seen her effusion. News arrived that the Poles have been 
beaten and have submitted. There is a great fall in the 
French funds, as they are expected not to pay their dividends. 
Europe is in a mice mess. The events of a quarter of a 
century would hardly be food for a week now-a-days. 

March IWi . — It is curious to see the change of opinion 
as to the passing of this Bill. The other day nobody would 
hear of the possibility of it, now everybody is beginning to 
think it will be carried. The tactics of the Opposition have 
been very bad, for they ought to have come to a division 
immediately, when I think Government would have been 
beaten, but it was pretty certain that if they gave time to 
the country fco declare itself the meetings and addresses 
would fix the wavering and decide the doubtful. Thei-e 
certainly never was anything like the unanimity which per- 
vades the counti-y on the subject, and though I do not think 
they will break out into rebellion if it is lost, it is impossible 
not to see that the feeling for it (kept alive as it will be by 
every sort of excitement) must prevail, and that if this 
particular Bill is not carried some other must very like it, 
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and wliicli. if it is inncli short of this, will only leave a peg to 
hang fresh discussions npori. The Government is desperate 
and sees no chance of safety but from their success in the 
measure, but I have my doubts whether they will render 
themselves immortal by it. It is quite impossible to guess 
at its effects at present uicon the House of Commons in 
the first return which may be made under it, but if a vast 
difference is not made, and if it shall still leave to property 
and personal influence any great extent of power, the Tory 
party, which is sure to be revived, will in all probability be 
too strong for the Eeforming Whigs. The Duke of Wel- 
lington expected to gain strength by passing the Catholic 
question, whei’eas he was ruined by it. 

March 15th , — It is universally believed that this Bill will 
pass, except by some of the ultras against it, or by the fools. 
But what next ? That nobody can tell, though to see the 
exultation of the Government one would imagine they saw 
their way clearly to a result of wonderful good. I have little 
doubt that it will be read a second time, and be a good deal 
battled in Committee. Although they are determined to 
carry it through the Committee with a high hand, and not to 
suffer any alterations, probably some sort of compromise in 
matters of inferior moment will be made. But when it 
comes into ox3eration how disax:>pointed everybody will be, 
and first of all the people ! Their imaginations are raised to 
the highest pitch, but they will open their eyes very wide 
when they find no sort of advantage accruing to them, when 
they are deprived of much of the expense and more of the 
excitement of elections, and see a House of Commons con- 
structed after their own hearts, which will j>robably be an 
assembly in all respects inferior to the present. Then they 
will not he satisfied, and as it will be impossible to go back, 
there %vill be 5 )teRty of agitators who will preach that we 
have not gone far enough; and if a Reformed Paiiiament 
does not do all that poj)ular clamour shall demand, it will be 
treated with very little ceremony. If, however, it be true 
that the tendency of this Bill will he to throw power into the 
hands of the landed interest, we shall have a great Tory 
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party, wliicli will be selfish, bigoted, and ignorant, and a 
Eadical party, while the Whig party, who will have carried 
the measure, will sink into insignificance. Such present 
themselfes to my mind as possible alternatives, as far as it is 
practicable to take anything like a view of probabilities in 
the chaos and confusion that mighty alterations like these 
produce. 

I dined with Lord Grey on Sunday ; they are all in high 
spirits. Howick told his father that he had received a letter 
from some merchant in the north praising the Bill, and 
saying he approved of the whole Government except of 
Poulett Thomson. In the evening Brongham, John Eussell, 
and others arrived. I hear of Brougham from Seftoii, 
with whom he passes most of his spare time, to relieve his 
mind by small talk, persiflage^ and the gossip of the day. 
He tells Sefton that he likes his office, but that it is a mere 
plaything and there is nothing to do ; his life is too idle, and 
when he has cleared off the arrears, which he shall do forth- 
with, that he really does not know how he shall get rid of 
his time ; ’ that ^ he does not suffer the prolixity of counsel, 
and when they wander from the point he brings them back 
and says, ^^Tou need not say anything on that point ; what 
I want to he informed upon is so.’’ He is a wonderful 
man, the Inost extraordinary I ever saw, but there is more 
of the mountebank than of greatness in all this. It may 
do well enough for Sefton, who is as ignorant as he is sharp 
and shrewd, and captivated with his congenial offhand- 
ism, but it requii^es something more than Brougham’s flip- 
pant ipse dizU to convince me that the office of Chancellor 
is such a sinecure and bagatelle. He had a levee the 
other night, which was brilliantly attended — the Arch- 
bishops, Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey, a host of people. 
Sefton goes and sits in Ms private room and sees his recep- 
tions of people, and gives very amusing accounts of his 
extreme politeness to the Lord Mayor and his cool %nsou-‘ 
Chance with the Archbishop of Canterbury. The stories of 
him as told by Sefton would be invaluable to his future 
biographer, and never was a life more sure to be written 
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March 17th , — The night before last Wynford attached 
Irongham’s Bill, and got lashed in return with prodigious 
everity. He is resolved to press it, though George Yilliers 
old me he had promised Lyndhurst to wait for his 
‘eturn to town. Notwithstanding his vapouring about the 
jouvt of Chancery, and treating it as such child’s play, 
Deach affirms (but he is disappointed and hates him) that he 
s a very bad judge and knows nothing of his business. 
vas a very bad advocate ; why should he mate a good 
udge ? ’ 

The Reform Bill is just printed, and already are the 
irarious objections raised against different parts of it, suffi- 
3ient to show that it will be pulled to pieces in Com- 
Qiittee. Both parties confident of success on the second 
reading, but the country will have it ; there is a determina- 
bion on the subject, and a unanimity perfectly marvellous, 
and no demonstration of the unfitness of any of its parts will 
be of any avail ; some of its details may be corrected and 
amended, but substantially it must pass pretty much as 
it is. 

Brougham has been getting into a squabble with the 
military. At the drawing-room on Thursday they refused to let 
his carriage pass through the Horse Guards, when he ordered 
his coachman to force his way through, which he did. He 
was quite wrong, and it was very unbecoming and undignified. 
Lord Londonderry called for an explanation in the House 
of Lords, when Brougham made a speech, and a very lame 
one. He said he ordered his coachman to go back, who did 
not hear him and went on, and when he had got through he 
thought it was not worth while to turn back. The Lords 
laaghed. A few days after he drove over the soldiers in 
Downing Street, who were relieving guard ; but this time he 
did no great harm to the men, and it was not his fault, but 
these things are talked of. 

Dined yesterday with General Macdonald to meet the 
Kembles. Miss Danny is near being very handsome from 
the extraordinary expression of her countenance and fine 
eyes, but her figure is not good. She is short, hands and 
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feet large, arms handsome, skin dark and coarse, and her 
manner wants ease and repose. Her mother is a very agree- 
able woman. I did not sit next to Fanny, and had no talk 
with her afterwards. 

March ISth . — Met Eobert Clive yesterday morning ; very 
low about the Bill, which he thinks so sure to be carried 
that he qnestions the expediency of dividing on the second 
reading ; complained bitterly of the bad tactics and want of 
union of the party, and especially of Peeks inactivity and 
backwardness in not having rallied and taken the lead more 
than he has; he is in fact so cold, phlegmatic, and calcnlat- 
ing that he disgnsts those who can^t do withont him as a 
leader; he will always have political bnt never personal 
influence. 

March 20th . — On Friday night, after not a long but an 
angry and noisy debate, there was a division on the timber 
duties, and Government was beaten by forty-three, all the 
Saints, West Indians, and anti-Free-traders voting with the 
great body of Opposition. Their satisfaction was tumultuous. 
They have long been desirous of bringing Ministers to a trial 
of strength, and they did not care much upon what ; they 
wanted to lei the world see the weakness of Government, 
and besides on this occasion they hoped that a defeat might 
be prejudicial to the Eeform Bill, so that this matter of com- 
mercial and fiscal policy is not decided on its own merits, but 
is influenced by j^assion, violence, party tactics, and its 
remote bearing upon another question with which it has no 
immediate relation. Althorp was obliged to abandon his 
original proposition of taking off 5s. from the duty on Baltic 
timber, which is 55s. (and 45s. on deals), and adding 10s. to 
the Canadian, which is abeady 10s. He proposed instead to 
take off 6s. from the former this yeai', 6s. next, and 3s, next, 
so as to give plenty of time for the withdrawal of capital, 
and to meet all contingencies. The proposal was not unfair, 
and ill other times would have been carried. Poulott Thom- 
son made a very good speech, clear and satisfactory. Peel 
was what is called very factious — that is, in opposition — just 
what the others were, violent and unreasonable as far as the 
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question is concerned, but acting upon a system baring for 
its object to embarrass tbe Government. 

I still tbe second reading of tbe Eeform BiU will 

pass, and, aU things considered, that it would be the best 
thing that could happen ; it is better to capitulate than 
to be taken by storm. The people are unanimous, good- 
humoured, and determined; if the Bill is thrown out, their 
good humour will disappear, the county whl be a scene of 
violence and uproar, and a most ferocious Parhament will 
be returned, which will not only carry the question of 
Eeform, but possibly do so in a very different form. We 
should see the iTCB vvyiclct T&cusctyhtwtYi^ and this propo- 

sition is so evident, this state of things is so indisputable, 
that it is marvellous to me how anybody can triumph and 
exult in the anticipation of a victory the consequences of 
which would be more unfortunate than a defeat. If indeed 
a victory could set the matter at rest, confirm our present in- 
stitutions, and pacify the people, it would be very well ; but 
Eeform the people will have, and no human power, moral or 
physical, can now arrest its career. It would be better, then, 
to concede with a good grace, and- to modify the measure in 
Committee, which may still be practicable, than to oppose 
it point blank without a prospect of success. 

March 22^id.— The debate began again last night, and was 
adjourned. It was dull, and the House impatient. To-night 
they will divide, and after a thousand fluctuations of opinion 
it is thought the Bill will be thrown out by a small majority. 
Then wilTcome the question of a dissolutioir, which one side 
affirms will take place directly, and the other that the Eing 
will not consent to it, knowing, as ‘ the man in the street ’ (as 
we call him at Hewmarket) always does, the greatest secrets 
of kings, and being the confidant of their most hidden 
thoughts. As for me, I see nothing but a choice of diffi- 
culties either way, and victory or defeat would be equaly bad. 
It is odd enough, but I believe Lord Lansdowne thinks just 
the same, for he asked me yesterday morning what I expected 
would be the result, and I told Mm my opinion on the whole 
question, and he replied, ‘I can add nothing to what you 
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have said ; that is exactly my own opinion/ and I have very 
little doubt that more than half the Cabinet in their hearts 
abhor the measure. Knatchbull was taken ill in the mornings 
and could not go to the House at all. 

March 2$rd . — The House divided at three o’clock this 
morning', and the second reading was carried by a majority 
of one in the fullest House that ever was known — 308 to 302 — 
both parties confident up to the moment of division ; but the 
Opposition most so, and at last the Government expected to 
be beaten. Denman told somebody as they were going to 
divide that the question would be lost; Calcraft and the 
Wynnes’ going over at the eleventh hour did the business. 
I believe that this division is the best thing that could 
happen, and so I told the Duke in the morning, and that I 
had wished it to be carried by a small majority ; I met him 
walking' with Arbuthnot in the Park. He said, I could not 
take such a course ’ (that was in answer to my saying I 
wished it to be read a second time, to be lost in the Com- 
mittee). I said, ^But you would have nothing to do with it 
personally.’ Ho ; but as belonging to the party I could not 
recommend such a course,’ which seemed as if he did not 
altogether disagree with my view of it. I stopped at the 
^ Travellers ’ till past three, when a man came in and told me 
the news. I walked home, and found the streets swarming 
with members of Parliament coming from the House, My 
belief is (if they manage well and are active and determined) 
that the Bill will be lost in Committee, and then this will be 
ihe best thing that could have occurred. 

March 24ith » — The agitation the other night on the divi- 
sion was prodigious. The Government, who stayed in the 
House, thought they had lost it by ten, and the Opposition, 
who were crowded in the lobby, fancied from their numbers 
that they were sure of winning. There was betting going on 
all night long, and large sums have been won and lost. The 
people in the lobby were miscounted, and they thought they 
had 803. At the levee yesterday and Council ; the Govern- 
ment are by way of being satisfied, but hardly can be. I met 
the Duke of Wellington afterwards, who owned to me that he 
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tliought this small majority for the Bill was on the whole the 
best thing that could hare occurred, and that seems to he the 
opinion generally of its opponents. 

Nothing particularly at the levee ; Brougham very good 
fun. The King, who had put off going to the Opera on 
account of the death of his son-in-law Kennedy, appeared in 
mourning (crape, that is), which is reckoned had taste; the 
public allow natural feeling to supersede law and etiquette, 
but it is too much to extend that courtesy to a ^ son-in-law,^ 
and his daughter is not in England. Somebody said that 
it was the first time a King of England had appeared in 
mourning that his subjects did not wear.^ In the evening to 
the Ancient Concert, where the Queen was, and by-the-bye 
in mourning, and the Margravine and Duchess of Gloucester 
too, but they (the two latter) could hardly be mourning for 
Lord Cassilis’s son. Horace Seymour, Meynell, and Calvert 
were all turned out of their places in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department on account of their votes the other night. 

The change of Ministers at Paris and Casimir Perier’s 
speech have restored something like confidence about French 
affairs. The Prince of Orange is gone back to Holland, to his 
infinite disgust ; he was escorted by Lady Dudley Stewart 
and Mrs. Fox as far as Gravesend, I believe, where they were 
found the next day in their white satin shoes and evening 
dresses. He made a great fool of himself here, and destroyed 
any sympathy there might have been for his political mis- 
fortunes; supping, dancing, and acting, and little (rather 
innocent) orgies at these ladies’ houses formed his habitual 
occupation. 

A sort of repose from the cursed Bill for a moment, but 
it is said that many who opposed it before are going to sup- 
port it in Committee ; nobody knows. When the Speaker 
put the question, each party roared ^ Aye ’ and No ’ totis 
mrihm. He said he did not know, and put it again. After 
that he said, ^ I am not sure, but I think the ayes have it.’ 
Then the noes went out into the lobby, and the others thought 
they never would have done filing out, and the House looked 
so empty when they were gone that the Government was in 
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despair. They say the excitement was beyond anything. I 
continue to hear great complaints of Peel — of his coldness, 
iiicommmiicativeness, and deficiency in all the qualities 
requisite for a leader, particularly at such a time. There is 
nobody else, or he would be deserted for any man who had 
talents enough to take a prominent part, so much does he 
disgust his adherents. ISTobody knows what are his 
opinions, feelings, wishes, or intentions ; he will not go en 
avanty and nobody feels any dependence upon him. There is 
no help for it and the man^s nature can’t bo altered. I said 
all this to Eoss yesterday, his devoted adherent, and he was 
obliged to own it, with all kinds of regrets and endeavours to 
soften the picture. 

A^ril 14ith , — The Eeform campaign has reopened with a 
violent speech from Hunt denouncing the whole thing as a 
delusion 5 that the people begin to find out how they are 
humbugged, and that as it will make nothing cheaper they 
don’t care about it. The man’s drift is not very clear 
whether the Bill is really unpalatable at Preston or whether 
he wants to go further directly. At the same time John 
Eussell announced some alterations in the Bill, not, as he 
asserted, trenching upon its principle, but, as the Opposition 
declares, altering it altogether. On the whole, these things 
have inspirited its opponents, and, as they must produce 
delay, are in so far bad for the Eeform cause. Besides, 
though the opinion of the country is universally in its favour, 
people are beginning to think that it may be rejected without 
any apprehension of such dreadful consequences ensuing as 
have been predicted* Then the state of Ireland is such that 
it is thought the Ministers cannot encounter a dissolution, 
not that I feel any security on that head, for T believe the 
Cabinet is ruled by two or three men reckless of everything 
provided they can prolong their own power. 

AprU 24ith . — At Newmarket all last week, and returned 
to town last night to hear from those who saw them the extra- 
ordinary scenes in both Houses of Parliament (the day before) 
which closed the eventful week* The Eeform battle began 
again on Monday last. The night before I went out of town 
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I met Dmicannon, and walked with Mm np Eegent Street^ 
when he told me that he did not believe the Ministers would 
be beaten, but if they were they should certainly dissolve 
instantly ; that he should have liked to dissolve long ago^ 
but they owed it to their friends not to have recourse to a 
dissolution if they could help it. On Monday General 
Gascoyne moved that the Committee should be instructed 
not to reduce the members of the House of Commons, and 
this was carried after two nights’ debate by eight. The dis- 
solution was then decided upon. Meanwhile Lord Wharn- 
cliffe gave notice of a motion to address the King not to 
dissolve Parliament, and this was to have come on on Friday. 
On Thursday the Ministers were again beaten in the House 
of Commons on a question of adjournment, and on Friday 
morning they got the King to go down and prorogue Parlia- 
ment in peison the same day. This coujp d^etal was so 
sudden that nobody was aware of it till within two or three 
hours of the time, and many not at all. They told him that 
the cream-coloured horses could not be got ready, when he 
said, Then I will go with anybody else’s horses.’ Somebody 
went off in a carriage to the Tower, to fetch the Crown, and 
they collected such attendants as they could find to go with 
his Majesty. The Houses met at one or two o’clock. In the 
House of Commons Sir E. Yyvyan made a furious speech, 
attacking the Government on every point, and (excited as he 
was) it was veiy well done. The Ministers made no reply, 
but Sir Francis Burdett and Tennyson endeavoured to inter- 
rupt with calls to order, and when the Speaker decided that 
Vyvyan was not out of order Tennyson disputed his opinion, 
whicli enraged the Siioaker, and soon after called up Peel, 
for whom he was resolved to procure a hearing. The scene 
then resembled that which took place on Lord NortKs 
resignation in 1782, for Althoi-p (I think) moved that Burdett 
should be heard, and the Speaker said that ^ Peel was in 
possession of the House to speak on that motion.’ He made 
a very violent speech, attacking the Government for their 
incompetence, folly, and recklessness, and treated them with 
the utmost asperity and contempt. In the midst of Ms 
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Speech the guns announced the arrival of the King, and at 
each ex]plosioii the Government gave a loud cheer, and Peel 
was stiU speaking in the midst of every sort of noise and 
tumult when the Usher of the Black Eod knocked at the door 
to summon the Commons to the House of Peers. There 
the proceedings were if possible still more violent and out- 
rageous ; those who were present tell me it x'esembled 
nothing but what we read of the Serment du Jeu de Paunie/ 
and the whole scene was as much like the preparatory days 
of a revolution as can well be imagined. Wharnclifife was 
to have moved an address to the Grown against dissolving- 
Parliament, and this motion the Ministers were resolved 
should not come on, but he contrived to bring it on so far as 
to get it put upon the Journals. The Dube of Eichmond 
endeavoured to prevent any speaking by raising points of 
order, and moving that the Lords should take their regular 
places (in seiiarate ranks), which, however, is impossible at 
a royal sitting, because the cross benches are removed ; this 
put Lord Londonderry in such a fury that he rose, roared, 
gesticulated, held up his wdiip, and four or five Lords held 
him down by the tail of his coat to prevent his flying on 
somebody. Lord Lyndlmrst was equally furious, and some 
sharp words passed which were not distinctly heard. In the 
midst of all the din Lord Mansfield rose and obtained a 
hearing. Wharncliffe said to him, ^ Por God’s sake, Mans- 
field, take care what you are about, and don^t disgrace us 
more in the state we are in.’ Don’t be afraid,’ he said; I 
will say nothing that will alarm you ; ’ and accordingly he 
pronounced a trimming philippic on the Government, which, 
delivered as it was in an imposing manner, attired in his 
robes, and with the greatest energy and excitation, was pro- 
digiously effective. While he was still speaking, the King 
arrived, but he did not desist even while Ms Majesty^ was 

■ ^ Wben Lord Mansfield sat down he said, ^ I hare spoken English to 
them at least.’ Lord Lyndhurst told me that Lord Mansfield stopped 
speaking as soon as the door opened to admit the King. He said he never 
saw him so excited before, and in his robes he looked very grand. lie also 
told me that he was at Lady Holland’s giving an account of the scene 
when Brougham came in. He said, * I was telling them what passed tho 
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entering tlie House of Lords, nor till lie approached the 
throne ; and while the King was ascending the stej>s, the 
hoarse voice of Lord Londonderry was heard crying ^ Hear, 
hear, hear ! ’ The King from the rohing-room heard the 
noise, and asked what it all meant. The conduct of the 
Chancellor was most extraordinary, skipping in and out of 
the House and making most extraordinary speeches. In 
the midst of the uproar he went out of the House, when 
Lord Shaftesbury was moved into the chair. In the middle 
of the debate Brougham again came in and said, ^it was 
most extraordinary that the King’s undoubted right to dis- 
solve Parliament should be questioned at a moment when 
the House of Commons had taken the unprecedented course 
of stopping the supplies,’ and having so said (which was a 
lie) he flounced out of the House to receive the King on his 
arrival. The King ought not properly to have w^orn the 
Crown, never having been crowned ; but when he was in the 
robin g-room he said to Lord Hastings, ^Lord Hastings, I 
wear the Crown ; where is it ? ’ It was brought to him, and 
when Lord Hastings was going to put it on his head he said, 

^ Nobody shall put the Crown on my head but myself.’ He 
put it on, and then turned to Lord Grey and said, Now, my 
Lord, the coronation is over.’ George Villiers said that in 
his life he never saw such a scene, and as he looked at the 
King upon the throne with the Crown loose upon his head, 
and the tall, grim figure of Lord Grey close beside him with 
the sword of state in his hand, it was as if the King had 
got his executioner by his side, and the whole picture looked 
strikingly typical of his and our future destinies. 

Such has been the termination of this Parliament and of 
the first act of the new Ministerial drama ; there never was 
aGovernment ousted with more ignominy than the last, non 
a Ministry that came in with higher pretensions, greater 
professions, and better prospects than the present, but 

other day in oiii House/ when Brougham explained his part hy saying that 
the Usher of the Black Rod (Tyrwhit) was at his elhow saying, ^My Lord 
Chancellor, you must come j the King is waiting for you : come along j you 
must come/ and that he was thus dragged out of the House in this hurry 
and without having time to sit down or say any more. 
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notliing ever corresponded less tliaii tlieir performances 
witli tlieir pretensions. The composition of the Government 
was radically defective^ and with a good deal of loose talent 
there was so much of passion^ folly^ violence, and knavery, 
together with inexperience and ignorance mixed up with it, 
that from the very beginning they cut the sorriest possible 
figure. Such men as Eichmond, Durham, Althorp, and 
Graham, in their different ways, were enough to spoil any 
Cabinet, and consequently their course has been marked by 
a series of blunders and defeats. Up to the moment of the 
dissolution few people expected it would happen, some 
thinking the King would not consent, others that the 
Goveimment would never venture upon it, but the King is 
weak and the Ministry reckless. That disposition, which at 
first appeared so laudable, of putting himself implicitly into 
the hands of his Ministers, and which seemed the more so 
from the contrast it afforded to the conduct of the late King, 
who was always thwarting his Ministers, throwing diffi- 
culties in their way, and playing a double part, becomes 
vicious when carried to the extent of paralysing all free 
action and free opinion on his part, and of suffering himself 
to be made the instrument of any measures, however violent. 
It may be said, indeed, that he cordially agrees with these 
men, and has opinions coincident with theirs, but this is not 
probable ; and when we remember his unlimited confidence in 
the Duke up to the moment of his resignation, it is impossible 
to believe that he can have so rapidly imbibed principles the 
very reverse of those which the Duke maintained^ It is 
more likj^ly that he has no opinions, and is really a mere 
puppet in ihe hands into which he may happen to fall. Lord 
Mansfield had an audience, and gave him his sentiuieiits 
upon the state of affairs. He will not say what passed 
between them, but it is clear that it -was of no use. 

The Queen and the Eoyal Family are extremely iiidiappy 
at all these things, but the former has no influence whatever 

^ The King was extremely opposed to the dissolution, and had remon- 
strated against it ever since it was first proposed to him in March, See 
Lord Grey’s letter in the ‘ Times ’ of March 20, 1806. 
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with, the King. In the meantime there are very different 
opinions as to the result of the elections, some thinking that 
Government will not gain much by the dissolution, others 
that they (or at least Eeform) will win everything. It seems 
to me quite impossible that they should not win everything, 
but time is gained to the other side. The census of 1831 will 
be out, and the chapter of accidents may and must make much 
difference ; still I see no possibility of arresting the progress 
of Eeform, and whether this Bill or another like it passes is 
much the same thing. The Government have made it up 
with O’Connell, which is one mouthful of the dirty pudding 
they have had to swallow, as one of their own friends said of 
them. 

A'pril 26th . — Last night at the Queen’s ball; heaps of 
people of all sorts ; everybody talking of the elections. Both 
parties pretend to be confident, but the Government with 
the best i^eason. The county members, as Sefton says, are 
tumbling about like nine-pins, and though it seems not 
improbable that the Opposition will gain in the boroughs, 
they must lose greatly in the counties ; and we must not 
only look to the relative numbers, but to the composition of 
the respective parties. A large minority composed of borough 
nominees, corporation members, and only a sprinkling of 
what is called independence would not look well. Large 
sums have been subscribed on both sides, but on that of the 
Opposition there is a want of candidates more than of places 
to send them to. 

I met Lyndhurst last night, and asked him what it was 
he said in the House of Lords. He said it was nothing very 
violent, but that it was not heard. The Duke of Eichmond 
had spoken to the point of order, and said in a very marked 
way ^he saw a noble Earl sitting by a junior Baron.’ This 
was Lyndhurst, who was offended at the sneer upon his want 
of anciennetS^ and who retorted that before the noble Duke 
made such speeches on points of order he would do well to 
make himself acquainted with the orders of the House, of 
which it was obvious he knew nothing. The Duke of Devon- 
sliire told Lady Lyndhurst that her husband ought to resign 
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his judicial situation because he had displayed hostility to 
Government the other night, but it would be a new maxim 
to establish that the judges were to be amenable to the 
Minister for their political opinions and Parliamentarj'- con- 
duct. 

April 29 th , — The night before last there was an illu- 
mination, got up by the foolish Lord Mayor, which of course 
produced an uproar and a general breaking of obnoxious 
windows. Lord Mansfield and the Duke of Buccleuch went 
to Melbourne in the morning and remonstrated, asking what 
protection he meant to afford to their properties. A gun 
(with powder only) was fired over the heads of the mob from 
Apsley House, and they did not go there again. The Govern- 
ment might have discouraged this manifestation of triumph, 
but they wished for it for the jmrpose of increasing the 
popular excitement. They doiiT care what they do, or what 
others do, so long as they can keep the people in a ferment. 
It is disgusting to the last degree to hear their joy and ex- 
ultation at the success of their measures and the good pros- 
pects held out to them by the elections ; all of which may 
turn out very well, but if it does not ^ who shall set hoddy- 
doddy up again ? ’ Lord Cleveland has subscribed 10,000L to 
the election fund. 

Lord Yarborough, by a very questionable piece of political 
morality, has given the Holmes boroughs in the Isle of Wight 
to Government ; they are the property* of Sir L. Holmes’s 
daughter, whose guardian he is as well as executor under 
the will. In this capacity he has the disposal of the boroughs, 
and he gives them to the Ministers to fill with men who are 
to vote for their disfranchisement. A large price is paid for 
them — 4,000L — but it makes a difference of eight votes, and if 
the Bill is carried they will be worth nothing. The elections 
promise well for Government even in the boroughs, as I was 
persuaded they would. O’Connell has put forth a proclama- 
tion entreating, commanding peace, order, and support of the 
Bill’s supporters. Tom Moore called ou me yesterday morning. 
He said that he was a Keformer and liked the Bill, but he 
was fully aware of all that it might produce of evil to the 
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present system. He owned frankly that lie felt like an Irish- 
man, and that the wrongs of Ireland and the obstinacy of 
the faction who had oppressed her still rankled in his heart, 
and that he should not be sorry at any vengeance which 
might overtake them at last. I hear renewed complaints of 
Peel, of his selfish, cold, calculating, cowardly policy ; that 
we are indebted to him principally for our present condition 
I have no doubt — to his obstinacy and to his conduct in the 
Catholic question first, to his opposition and then to his sup- 
port of it. Opposing all and every sort of Reform totisvirihus 
while he dared, now he makes a death-bed profession of 
acquiescence in something which should be more moderate 
than this. All these things disgust people inconceivably, and 
it is not the less melancholy that he is our only resource, and 
his capacity for business and power in the House of Com- 
mons places him so far above all his competitors that if we 
are to have a Conservative party we must look to him alone 
to lead it. 

May 7th , — Nothing could go on worse than the elections 
— Reformers returned everywhere, so much so that the 
contest is over, and we have only to await the event and 
see what the House of Lords will do. In the House of 
Commons the Bill is already carried. It is supposed that the 
Ministers themselves begin to be alarmed at the devil they 
have let loose, and well they may ; but he is out, and stop 
him who can. The King has put off his visit to the City 
because he is ill, as the Government would have it believed, 
but really because he is furious with the Lord Mayor at all 
the riots and uproar on the night of the illumination. That 
night the Queen went to the Ancient Concert, and on her 
return the mob surrounded the carriage ; she had no guards, 
and the footmen were obliged to beat the people off with 
their canes to prevent their thrusting their heads into the 
coach. She was frightened and the King very much annoyed. 
He heard the noise and tumult, and paced backwards and 
forwards in his room waiting for her return. When she 
came back Lord Howe, her chamberlain, as usual preceded 
her, when the King said, ^ How is the Queen ? ’ and went 
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down to meet lier. Howe, who is an eager aiiti-Eeformer^ 
said, Very much frightened, sir/ and made the worst of it. 
She was in fact terrified, and as she detests the whole of 
these proceedings, the more distressed and disgusted. The 
King was very angry and immediately declared he would 
not go to the City at all. It is supposed that G-overnmeiit 
will make a large batch of Peers to secure the Bill in the 
House of Lords, but the press have already begun to attack 
that House, declaring that if they pass the Bill it will be 
from compulsion, and if they do not that they arc the ene- 
mies of the people. 

May 11th . — The elections are going on universally in 
favour of Eeform; the great interests in the counties are 
everywhere broken, and old connexions dissevered. In Wor- 
cestershire Captain Spencer, who has nothing to do with the 
county, and was brought there by his brother-in-law, Lord 
Lyttelton, has beaten Lygon, backed by all the wealth of his 
family ; the Manners have withdrawn from Leicestershire and 
Cambridgeshire, and Lord E. Somerset from Gloucester- 
shire ; Lord Worcester too is beaten at Monmouth, Every- 
where the tide is irresistible ; all considei'ations are sacrificed 
to the success of the measure. At the last Essex election 
Colonel Tyrrell saved Western, who would have been beaten 
by Long Wellesley, and now Western has coalesced with Wel- 
lesley against Tyrrell, and will throw him out. In ISTorth- 
amptonsliire Altliorp had x^ledged himself to Cartwright not 
to bring forward another candidate on his side, and Milton 
joins him and stands. The state of excitement, doubt, and 
apprehension which prevails will not quickly subside, for the 
battle is only beginning ; when the Bill is carried we must 
prepare for the second act. 

Jfay 14itJh . — The elections are still going for Eeform. They 
count upon a majority of 140 in the House of Coiniuous, but 
the Tories meditate resistance in the House of Lords, which 
it is to be Loped will be fruitless, and it is probable the Poors 
will trot round as they did about the Catholic question when 
it comes to the point. There is a great hubbub at Northamp- 
ton about a pledge which Althor]> is supposed to have 
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given not to bring forward another candidate against Cart- 
wright^ which the anti-Eeformers say he has violated in 
putting up Milton 5 and moreover that such conduct is very 
dishonest ; and as his honesty was his principal recommenda- 
tion, if he should have forfeited that what would remain to 
him ? On the contrary his friends say that ho gave no such 
pledge, that he expressed a hope there might be no contest, 
but the people would have Milton, and though Althorp re- 
gretted his standing, as he did stand they were obliged to 
join for their common safety. So much for this electioneering 
squabble, of which time will elicit the truth. Last night I 
went to Prince Leopold’s, where was G-eorge Pitzclarence 
receiving congratulations on his new dignity (Earl of 
Munster). He told me everybody had been very kind about 
it — the King, Lord Grey, his friends, and the public. He had 
told Lord Grey he was anxious Ms brothers and sistei's 
should have the rank of marquis’s sons and daughters (to 
give them titles). Grey had only objected that their titles 
would then represent a higher rank than his owii,^ but that 
he laid no stress on that objection, and it would be done 
directly. Melbourne has written a letter to the Lord Mayor 
assuring him that ill healfch is the only obstacle to the King’s 
visit to the City, and that there is no foundation for the 
report of his displeasure, the Lord Mayor’s explanation 
having proved quite satisfactory. This is not true, I believe, 
but they make him say so. 

May 22nd. — At Epsom all last week for the races at a 
house which Lord Chesterfield took ; nobody there but the 
three sisters ^ and their two hnsbands. Eode out on the downs 
every morning, and enjoyed the fine country, as beautiful as 
any I have seen of the kind. After the races on Friday 
I went to Eichmond to dine with Lord and Lady Lyndhurst, 
and was refreshed by Ms vigorous mind after the three or 
four days I had passed. He thinks the state of things very 
bad, has a great contempt for this Government, is very 

^ [If Lord Grey said ttis it was a mistake. The younger sons and 
daughters of marquises take rank after earls.] 

2 [Lady Chesterfield, Mrs. Anson, and Miss Forester.] 
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doubtful wliat will happen, thinks Lord Grey will not stand, 
and that Brougham will be Chancellor and Prime Minister, 
like Clarendon ; he talked of the late Government, the Duke 
of Wellington and Peel; he said that the former meddled 
with no department but that of Poreign Affairs, which he 
conducted entirely; that he understood them better than 
anything else, and if he came into office again would be 
Poreign Secretary ; that in the Cabinet he was always can- 
did, reasonable, and ready to discuss fairly every subject, but 
not so Peel. He, if his opinion was not adopted, would take 
up a newspaper and sulk. Lyndhurst agreed with me about 
his manners, his coldness, and how he disgusted instead of 
conciliating people ; he said that when any of his friends in 
Parliament proposed to speak in any debate, he never en- 
couraged or assisted them, but answered with a dry ^ Do you ? ^ 
to their notification of a wisher intention. He said that this 
Bill was drawn up by Lambton himself, but so ill done, so 
ignorantly and inefficiently, that they were obliged to send 
for Harrison, who, in conjunction with the Attorney- General, 
drew it up afresh; that when John Eussell brought it for- 
ward the Bill was still undrawn.^ He says that there is not 
the least doubt they never had an idea of bringing forward 
any such measure as this till they fortnd themselves so weak 
in the House of Commons that nothing but a popular cry and 
Radical support could possibly save them. It is very remark- 
able when we look back to the moment of the dissolution of 
the late Government, when Brougham was in the House of 
Commons armed with his Bill, which, though unknown, was 
so dreaded, and which turns out to have been mere milk and 
water compared with this. He said Brougham was offered 
the Attorney-Generalship by a note, which he tore in pieces 
and stamped uj)on, and sent word that there was no answer ; 
that he has long aspired to be Chancellor, and wished to get 
into the House of Lords. He ridicules his pretensions to 

^ [Compare tlie details of tlie preparation of tlie Iteform Bill pntlislied 
by Lord Rnssell in the last edition of bis ^ Essay on tbe British Constitution.* 
Much of this conversation of Jjord I^yndhursfs is extremely wide of the 
truth, but it is retained to show what was said and believed by competent 
persona at the time.] 
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snct wonderful doings in Ms Court and in tlie Bills lie lias an- 
nounced ; says tliat lie has decided no bankruptcy cases, and, 
except some Scotch appeals in the House of Lords, has got 
rid of hardly any arrears; and as to his Bills, the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill was objectionable and the Chancery Bill he has 
ne¥er brought on at all ; that he knows he affects a short cut 
to judicial eminence, but that without labour and reading 
he cannot administer justice in that Court, although no 
doubt his great acuteness and rapid perception may often 
enable him at once to see the merits of a case and hit upon 
the important points. This he said in rejily to what I 
told him of Brougham’s trumpeter Sefton, who echoes from 
his own lijis that the Court of Chancery is such a sinecure 
and mere child’s play.’ 

In the meantime the elections have been going languidly 
on, and are now nearly over ; contrary to the prognostications 
of the Tories, they have gone off very quietly, even in Ire- 
land not many contests, the anti-Heforiners being unable to 
make any fight at all ; except in Shropshire they are dead- 
beat everywhere. Northamptonshire the sharpest contest, 
and the one which has made the most ill blood ; this par- 
ticular election has jprodiiced a good deal of violence ; else- 
where the Eeformers have it hollow, no matter what the 
characters of the candidates, if they are only for the Bill. 
Calcraft and Wellesley, the former not respected, the latter 
covered with disgrace, have beat Bankes and Tyrrell. Low- 
tlier had not a chance in Cumberland, vrhere Sir James 
Graham got inlo another scrape, for in an impertinent speech 
he made an attack upon Scarlett, which drew upon him a 
message and from him an apology. Formerly, when a man 
made use of offensive expressions and was called to account, 
he thought it right to go out and stand a shot before he ate 
his words, but now-a-days that piece of chivalry is dispensed 
with, and politicians make nothing of being scurrilous one 
day and humble the next. Hyde Villiers has been appointed 
to succeed Sandon at the Board of Control as a Whig and a 
Eeformer. He was in a hundred minds what line he should 
take, and had written a pamphlet to prove the necessity of 
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giving Ministers seats in bofcli Houses (as in France) , wliicli 
lie lias probably put in tbe fire. I am very glad lie lias got 
tlie place, and tliougli liis opinions were not very decided 
before, lie lias always been anti-Tory, and bas done iiotliing 
discreditable to get it, and it was offered to liini in a very 
flattering manner. 

May 28th . — Yesterday Lord Grey w^as invested witb tlie 
blue ribband, tliongii tliore is no vacancy ; tlie only precedent 
is that of Lords Liverpool and Castlereagli (which was 
thought wrong), but it was on the occasion of the peace 
after Bonaparte’s overthrow and when Castlereagli returned 
with such eclat from Paris that the whole House of Commons 
rose and cheered him as he entered it. 

I met Alexander Baring the other night, who said it was 
certain that the King was full of regrets at the extent of the 
measures into which he had been hurried, when I told him 
of Lord Gre 3 ^’s Garter, and asked him what he said to that, 
and how that bore out the assertion of the King’s regrets. 
The fact is that althongii on one side a most indecent though 
effectual use of the King’s name has been made, on the other 
there is nothing that is not asserted with equal confidence 
about ^ his difficulties and his scruples.’ Seftoii told me that 
it was the sort of things that were said that made the King 
write to Lord Grey (he saw the letter) and tell him that ho 
thought it of the greatest importance at the present moment 
to confer upon him a signal mark of his regard and of his 
satisfaction with the whole of his conduct. It is, I believe, 
true tliat the King felt some alarm and some doubt about 
the dissolution, but I do not believe that he has any doubts 
or fears at present. Indeed, how should ho not have suffered 
himself to be led away by these people and to become iden- 
tified with their measure? They have given him an ample 
share of the praise of it ; they assure him it will be eminently 
successful; he sees himself ]}opular and applauded to the 
skies, and as far as things have gone it has been siiecessful, 
for the elections have gone on and gone off very peaceably, 
and the country in expectation of the passing of the Bill is 
in a state of profound tranquillity. 
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Jme 5th , — All last week at Fern Hill for tlie Ascot races ; 
tlie Oliesterfields, Tavistocks, Belfasts, George Aiisoiis, Mon- 
tagne, Stradbroke, and Brooke Greville eyere tliere, Tire Eojal 
Family came to tlie course the first day witli a great cortege — 
eiglit coaclies and four, two ifiiaetons^ pony sociables, and 
led borses — Minister riding on borseback bebind the King’s 
* carriage, Augustus (tbe parson) and Frederick driving pbae- 
tons. The Duke of Richmond was in tbe King’s calecbe 
and Lord Grey in one of tbe coaches. Tbe reception was 
strikingly cold and indifferent, not half so good as that 
which tbe late King used to receive. William was bored 
to death with tbe races, and bis own horse broke down. On 
Wednesday be did not come ; on Thursday they came again. 
Beautiful weather and unprecedented multitudes. Tbe King 
was iniicb more cheered than the first day, or the greater 
number of people made a greater noise. A few cheers were 
given to Lord Grey as he returned, which he just acknow- 
ledged and no more. On Friday we dined at the Castle ; 
each day the King asked a crowd of people from the neigh- 
bourhood. We arrived at a little before seven ; the Queen 
was only just come in from riding, so wo had to wait till 
near eight. Above forty people at dinner, for which the 
room is not nearly large enough ; the dinner was not bad, 
but the room insufferably hot. The Queen was taken 
out by the Duke of Richmond, and the King followed 
with the Duchess of Saxe Weimar, the Queen’s sister. He 
drinks wine with everybody, asking seven or eight at a time. 
After dinner he drops asleep. We sat for a short time. 
Directly after coffee the band began to play ; a good band, 
not numerous, and principally of violins and stringed instru- 
ments. The Queen and the whole party sat there all the 
evening, so that it was, in fact, a concert of instrumental 
music. The King took Lady Tavistock to St. George’s Hall 
and the ball room, where we walked about, with two or three 
servants carrying lamps to show the proportions, for it was 
not lit up. The whole thing is exceedingly magnificent, and 
the manner of life does not appear to be very formal, and 
need not be disagreeable but for the bore of never dining 
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•witlioiit twenty strangers. The Castle holds very few people^ 
and with the King^s and Qneen^s immediate suite and toute la 
Idtardise it was quite fuU. The King’s four sons were 
there, signor eg gianti tuU% and the whole thing ^ doniiait a 
penser ’ to those who looked back a little and had seen other 
days. We sat in that room in which Lyndhurst has often 
talked to me of the famous five hours’ discussion with the 
late King, when the Catholic Bill hung upon his caprice. 
Palmerston told me he had never been in the Castle since 
the eventful day of Herries’ appointment and non-appoint- 
ment ; and how many things have happened §ince. What a 
changement de decoration], no longer George lY., capricious, 
luxurious, and misanthropic, liking nothing but the society 
of listeners and flatterers, with the Conyngliam tribe and 
one or two Tory Ministers and foreign Ambassadors ; but a 
plain, vulgar, hospitable gentleman, opening his doors to all 
the world, with a numerous family and suite, a Whig 
Ministry, no foreigners, and no toad-eaters at all. No- 
thing can be more difierent, and looking at him one sees 
how soon this act will be finished, and the same be changed 
for another jirobably not less dissimilar. Queen, bastards, 
Whigs, ^ aU will disaj)pear, and God knows what replaces 
them. Came to town yesterday, and found a quarrel between 
Henry Bentinck and Sir Koger Gresley, which I had to 
settle, and did settle amicably in the course of the evening. 

June 7tli» — Dined with Sefton yesterday, who gave me an 
account of a dinner at Powell Buxton’s on Saturday to see 
the brewery, at which Brougham was the ^ magnus Apollo/ 
Sefton is excellent as a commentator on Brougham ; he says 
that he watches him incessantly, never listens to anybody 
else when he is there, and rows him unmercifully afterwards 
for all the humbug, nonsense, and palaver he hears him talk 
to peoj)le. They were twenty-seven at dinner. Talleyrand 
was to have gone, but was frightened by being told that he 
would get nothing but beefsteaks and porter, so he stayed 

^ Not Whigs — they are ks hiememis, which they were not before. — 
1838. 
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away. They dined in the brewhonse and visited the whole 
establishment. Lord Grey was there in star^ garter, and rib- 
band. There were people ready to show and explain every- 
thing, bnt not a bit — Brongham took the explanation of 
everything into his own hands — the mode of brewing, the 
^ machinery, down to the feeding of the cart horses. After 
dinner the acconnt books were brought, and the young Bux- 
tons were beckoned up to the top of the table by their father 
to hear the words of wisdom that flowed from the li] 3 S of my 
Lord Chancellor. He affected to study the ledger, and made 
various pertinent remarks on the manner of book-keeping. 
There was a man whom Brongham called ^Cornelius’ (Sefton 
did not know who he was) with whom he seemed very familiar* 
While Brougham was talking he dropped his voice, on which 
‘ Cornelius ’ said, ^ Earl Grey is listening,’ that he might 
speak louder and so nothing be lost. He was talking of 
Paley, and said that although he did not always understand 
his own meaning, he always contrived to make it intelligible 
to others,’ on which ^ Cornelius ’ said, ^ My good friend, if he 
made it so clear to others he must have had some compre- 
hension of it himself ; ’ on which Sefton attacked him after- 
wards, and swore that ^ he was a mere child in the hands of 
Cornelius,” ’ that he never saw anybody so put down.’ 
These people are all subscribers to the London Univer- 
sity, and Sefton swears he overheard Brougham tell them 
that ^ Sir Isaac Hewton was nothing comi3ared to some of 
the present professors,’ or something to that effect. I put 
down all this nonsense because it amused me in the recital, 
and is excessively characteristic of the man, one of the most 
remarkable who ever existed. Lady Sefton told me that he 
went with them to the British Museum, where all the officers 
of the Museum were in attendance to receive them. He 
would not let anybody explain anything, but did all the 
honours himself* At last they came to the collection of 
minerals, when she thought he must be brought to a stand- 
still. Their conductor began to describe them, when Broug- 
ham took the words out of his mouth, and dashed off with 
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as iimcli ease and familiarity as if he had been a Bncklaiid 
or a Cuvier, Sneh is the man, a grand mixture of moral, 
political, and intellectual incongruities. 

June 10 tK — Breakfasted the day before yesterday with 
Rogers, Sydnej’^ Smith, Luttrell, John Russell, and Moore ; 
excessively agreeable. I never heard anything more enter- 
taining than Sydney Smith ; such bursts of merriment and 
so dramatic. Breakfasts are the meals for poets. I met 
Wordsworth and Southey at breakfast. Rogers’ are always 
agreeable. 

Jam 15&. — Five new peerages came out yesterday — 
Seftoii, Rinnaird, Fiiigall, Leitrim, and Agar Ellis ; John 
Russell and Stanley are to be in the Cabinet. At the ball 
at St. James’s the other night George Dawson told me that 
they had 270 people in the House of Commons on the side 
of the Opposition, if they could command their attendance j 
that ho did not mean to say no Reform Bill would pass, but 
that the details of this Bill had never yet been discussed, 
and when they were it would be so clearly shown that it is 
impracticable that this identical measure never could pass. 
The Opposition are •beginning to recover from their dis- 
couragement ; there is to be a meeting at Lord Mansfield’s 
on Friday, and they do, I believe, mean to fight it out. 

June Idth. — The last few days I have been completely 
taken up with quarantine, and taking means to prevent the 
cholera coming here. That disease made great ravages in 
Russia last year, and in the winter the attention of Govern- 
ment was called to it, and the cpestioii was raised whether 
we should have to purify goods coming here in case it broke 
out again, and if so how it was to be done. Government 
was thinking of Reform and other matters, and would not 
bestow much attention upon this subject, and accordingly 
neither regulations nor preparations were made. All that 
was done was to commission a Dr. Walker, a physician 
residing at St. Petersburg, to go to Moscow and clsewliero 
and make enquiries into the nature and progress of the 
disease, and report the result of his investigation to iis. He 
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agent. In tlie meantime as tlie warm weatlier retnnied the 
cliolera again appeared in Knssia^ bnt still we took no fur- 
ther measures until intelligence arriyed that it had reached 
Eiga^ at which place 700 or 800 sail of English vessels^ 
loaded principally with hemp and flax, were waiting to come 
to this country. This report soon diffused a general alarm, 
and for man}’' days past the newspapers haye been full of 
letters and full of lies, and eyery sort of representation is 
made to Goyernment or through the press, as fear or interest 
happen to dictate. The Consuls and Ministers abroad had 
been for some time supplying us with such information as 
they could obtain, so that we were in possession of a great 
deal of documentary eyideiice regarding the nature, cha- 
racter, and progress of the disease. The first thing we did 
was to issue two successiye Orders in Council placing all 
yessels coming from the Baltic in quarantine, and we sent 
for Sir Henry Halford and placed all the papers we had in 
his hands, desiring that he would associate with himself 
some other practitioners, and rej)ort their opinion as speedily 
as j)ossible whether the disease was contagious and whether 
it could be cony eyed by goods. They reported the next day 
yes to the first question, no to the second. In 1804, on the 
occasion of the yellow feyer at Gibraltar, Goyernment formed 
a Board of Health, and took the opinion of the College of 
Physicians, and it was intended to pursue the same course 
ill this instance, hut Lords Lansdowne and Auckland chose 
to take Halford’s preliminary opinion, contrary to my advice, 
for I foresaw that there would be a great embarrassment if 
he and the College did not agree. Just so it turned out, for 
when the case was submitted, with all the papers, to the 
College, they would not adopt his opinion, much to his 
annoyance, and, as I believe, because they did not like to be 
merely called on to confirm what he had already said, and 
that they thought their independence required a show of 
dissent. The report they sent was very short and very 
unsatisfactory, and entirely against all the evidence they 
had before them; they advised precautionary measures. 1 
immediately wrote back an answer saying that their report 
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was not satisfactory, and desiring a more detailed opinion, 
and tlie reasons wMcli had dictated their conclusion ; but in 
the meantime we set to work in earnest to adopt measures 
against any emergency. The only w^ay of performing qua- 
rantine (with goods), it was found, would he by the employ- 
ment of men-of-war, and we accordingly asked the Admiralty r 
to supply ships for the pur] 30 se. This Lord Grey, Sir Jaines 
Graham, and Sir Byam Martin objected to, but Sir Thomas 
Hardy and Captain Elliot did not. We proved that the ships 
would sustain no injury, so after a battle they agreed to give 
them. We made a variety of regulations, and gave strict 
orders for the due performance of quarantine, and to-morrow 
a proclamation is to be issued for constituting a Board of 
Health and enjoining obedience to the quarantine laws, so 
that everything has been done that can be done, and if the 
cholera comes here it is not our fault. Most of the autho- 
rities think it will come, but I doubt it. If indeed it is 
wafted through the air it may, but I don’t think it will if 
it is only to be communicated by contact. All the evidence 
proves that goods cannot convey it ; nevertheless we have 
placed merchandise under a discretionary quarantine, and 
though we have not promulgated any general regulations, we 
release no vessels that come from infected places, or that 
have got enumerated goods on board. Poulett Thomson, 
who is a trader as well as Privy Councillor, is very imich 
disgusted in his former capacity at the measures he is 
obliged to concur in in his latter. This topic has now oc- 
cupied for some days a good deal of the attention even of 
the fine fools of this town, and the Tories would even make 
it a matter of party accusation against the Government, 
only they don’t know exactly how. It is always safe to deal 
in generalities, so they say that Government ought to be 
impeached if the disease comes here.’ 

There was a meeting of Peers to the amount of nearly 
seventy at Lord Mansfield’s the other day, which went off 
greatly to their satisfaction. They unanimously agreed to 
determine upon nothing in the way of amendment nntil they 
had seen the King’s Speech, to which, however, they will con- 
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sider themselves bound to move an amendment, provided it 
contains anything laudatory of the Eeform Bill. The Duke 
of Wellington was not at the meeting, having been taken ill. 
I met him the day before at dinner, and had a good deal of 
conversation with him. He is in pretty good spirits, and 
thinks they may make a good fight of it yet; told me that 
Lyndhurst would certainly go thoroughly with them, praised 
him largely, said he was the best colleague that any man 
ever had, and that he should be very sorry ever to go into 
any Cabinet of which he was not a member. The King 
dined with the Duke yesterday, and was to give him a very 
fine sword. Aubin, who was to have acted in ^ Heriiani^ before 
the Queen on Wednesday next, is suddenly gone off to Home 
as attache to Brook Taylor, who is there negotiating. 
Taylor happened to be in Italy, and they sent him there, 
some doubts existing whether they could by law send a 
diplomatic agent to negotiate with the Pope ; but it was 
referred to Denman, who said there was no danger. He is 
net accredited, and bears no official character, but it is a 
regular mission. Lord Lansdowne told me that Leopold is 
inconceivably anxious to be King of Belgium, that short of 
going in direct opposition to the wishes and advice of all the 
Eoyal Family and of the Government he would do any- 
thing to be beking’d, and, what is equally absurd, that the 
others cannot bear that he should be thus elevated. 

Mne 23rt2. — The King opened Parliament on Tuesday, 
with a greater crowd assembled to see him pass than was 
ever congregated before, and the House of Lords was so full 
of ladies that the Peers could not find places. The Speech 
was long, but good, and such as to XDreclude the possibility 
of an amendment. There was, however, a long discussion 
in each House, and the greatest bitterness and violence 
evinced in both — every promise of a stormy session. Lord 
Lansdowne said to the King, ^ I am afraid, sir, you won’t be 
able to see the Commons.^ Never mind,^ said he ; ^ they shall 
hear me, I promise you,’ and accordingly he thundered forth 
the Speech so that not a word was lost. 

There has been a reconciliation between the Welling- 
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toniaiis and tlie old Tories^ and tliey are now firmly knit in 
ojppositioii to tlio present Government. WincMlsea^ who 
was tlie last Tory who stuck to Lord Grey, renounced him 
in a hot speech^ which evidently annoyed Lord Grey very 
muclij for he made a long one in reply to him. Wiiichilsea 
is a silly, hlustering, but good-natured and well-nieaiiing 
man. Last night ^ Hernani ^ was acted at Bridgewater House 
before the Queen and all the Eoyal Family. Aubin, who bad 
acted Don Euy, was sent to Home, so Francis Leveson took 
the part. I was disappointed, though all the company were 
or pretended to bo in ecstasies. The rhyme does not do, 
the room is not good for hearing, and with the exception of 
Miss Kemble (who was not so effective as I expected) and 
Craven, the actors were execrable. 

News came the day before yesterday that Marshal Die- 
bits ch had died of the cholera. It was suspected that he 
had made awtry with himself, for he has failed so signally 
in his campaign against the Poles that his military re- 
putation is tarnished ; and it is known that his recall had 
been decreed, and that Count Pasldewitch was to succeed 
him. The alarm about the cholera still continues, but the 
Government are thrown into great perplexity by the danger 
on one hand of the cholera and the loss to trade on the 
other. A board of health has been formed, composed of 
certain members of the College of Physicians, Sir William 
Pym, Sir William Burnet, Sir Byam Martin, Sir James 
M‘^Grigor, and Mr. Stewart ; and they in their first sitting 
advised that all the precautions established by our Orders in 
Council against the plague should be adopted against the 
cholera. This opinion was given under the authority of 
Dr. Warren, who, it appears, exercises the same ascendency 
in this Board that he had previously done in the College of 
Physicians on the same subject. The fact is that ho takes 
the safe side. They have nothing to do with trade and 
commerce, which must shift for themselves, and probably the 
other members will not take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of opposing measures which, if the disease over 
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appears liere, and slionld they be relaxed, will expose the 
physicians to the odium and reproach of having been in- 
strunieiital to its introduction. We, however (Auckland, 
Poulett Thomson, and I), are resolved to make the Cabinet 
take upon themselves the responsibility of framing the per- 
manent rules which are to guide us during the eontinuaiice 
of the malady. It is remarkable that there never was more 
sickness than there is at present, without its being* epidemic, 
but thousands of colds, sore throats, fevers, and such like ; 
and a man at Blaekwall has died of the English cholera, and 
another is ill of it, hut their disorders seem to have nothing 
to do with the Indian cholera, though some of the symptoms 
are similar. These men cannot have got their cholera from 
Eiussia, but their cases spread alarm, 

June 25th . — John Eussell brought his Bill in last night, 
in a good speech as his friends, and a dull one as his enemies, 
say. Ill the Lords Aberdeen attacked Lord Grey’s foreign 
policy in a poor speech, which just did to show his bitterness 
and as a peg for Grey to hang a very good reply upon. The 
Duke of Wellington spoke afterwards ; not innch of a speech, 
hut gentlemanlike and anti-factious, and ap]3Toving of all Lord 
Grey had done about Belgium. Lord Grey passed a very 
fine eiilogium upon Lord Ponsonhy. However, this was 
necessary, for he is going as Minister to Naples, not having 
a guinea. The Emperor Don Pedro is coming here, and 
Henry Webster is to be his conductor. 

June SOth . — ^At Coui-t yesterday to swear in the Duke of 
Leinster, Mr. Justice Vaughan, and Sir E. Hyde East. Lord 
Poiisoiiby was there, just returned from Brussels. The first 
time of Stanley’s and John Russell’s being at a Council 
since they came into the Cabinet. 

J%lij SrcZ, — Went to Oatlands on Saturday, returned on 
Monday ; nobody there but Emily Eden. Many revolutions 
that place has undergone in my time, from the days of the 
Duke of York and its gaieties (well remembered and mudh 
regretted) to its present quiet state. The Belgians have not 
yet made up their mind about Leojpold, who does not know 
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wlietlier lie is king or no king. The Eeform Bill eame on 
again last night, bnt it no longer excites so much interest. 
Nobody spoke well but Lord Porchester. 

July 5th , — The night before last Lord Harewood attacked 
Brougham in the House of Lords about the appointment of 
a magistrate without consulting him as Lord-Lieutenant. 
As usual his own party say he made out a good case, and 
the others that he made none. They say (and I believe with 
truth) that Brougham does not dislike such scrapes, and is 
so confident in his own ingenuity that he never doubts of 
getting out of them. Lyndhurst attacked him sharply. 
In the House of Commons last night the debate w^ent on 
languidly, except a splendid speech from Macaulay and an 
answer (not bad, they say) from Murray. Lord Grey sent 
for me yesterday morning to talk over the coroiitUion, for in 
consequence of what the Duke of Wellington said in the 
House the night before he thinks there must be one. The 
object is to make it shorter and cheai^cr than the last, 
which occupied the whole day and cost 210,000/. 

Jidy 8th . — The second reading of the Eeform Bill was 
carried at five in the morning by 136 majoiity, somewhat 
greater than the Opposition had reckoned on. Peel made a 
powerful speech, but not so good as either of his others on 
Eeform. Goulburn told me that the speech in answer to 
the Lord Advocate on the Irish Bill, when not 100 people 
were in the House, was his best. The coronation fixed for 
the 23rd. Breakfasted with Eogers ; went afterwards to the 
Duchess of Bedford’s, where I met Lady Lyndhurst. I desired 
her to tell Lyndhurst all the Duke had said to me about him, 
for in these times it is as well they should draw together. He 
will be a match for Brougham in the House of Lords, for he 
can be concise, which the other cannot, and the Lords in the 
long run will prefer brevity to art, sarcasm, and anything 
else. 

People are beginning to recover from their terror of the 
cholera, seeing that it does not come, and we are now beset 
with alarms of a different kind, which are those of the 
for tlmir carfyoes. We have a most 
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disagreeable business on our hands, very troublesome, odious, 
and expensive. The public requires that we should take care 
of its health, the mercantile world that we should not iiij ure 
their trade. All evidence proves that goods are not capable 
of bringing in the disorder, but we have appointed a Board 
of Health, which is contagionist, and we can^t get them to 
subscribe to that opinion. We dare not act without its 
sanction, and so we are obliged to air goods. This airing 
requires more ships and lazarets than we have, and the result 
is a perpetual squabbling, disputing, and complaining between 
the Privy Council, the Admiralty, the Board of Health, and 
the merchants. We have gone on pretty well hitherto, but 
more ships arrive every day ; the complaints will grow louder, 
and the disease rather s^ircads than diminishes on the 
Continent. This cholera has afforded strong proofs of the 
partiality of the Prussians in the contest between the 
Eussians and the Poles. The quarantine restrictions are 
always dispensed wdth for officers iiassing through the 
Prussian territory to join the Eussiaii army. Count Pas- 
Idewitch was allowed to pass without performing any qua- 
rantine at all, and stores and provisions are suffered to be 
conveyed to the army, with every facility afforded by the 
Prussian authorities and every relaxation of the sanitary 
laws. The Duke of Wellington says that the contest will very 
soon be over, that the Eussian army could not act before 
June, and that between Pebruary and June the country is 
not practicable for military operations. They have now so 
many months before them that the weight of their numerical 
superiority will crush the Poles, Austria and Prussia, too, 
do their utmost by affording every sort of indirect assistance 
to the Eussians and thwarting the Poles as much as they 
can. 

July \Qtli , — The last two or three days I have been settling 
everything for the coronation,^ which is to be confined to the 
ceremony in the Abbey and cost as little money and as 
little trouble as possible ; and yesterday I was the medium 

^ [The arrangements for coronations are made by a Committee of the 
"FtiYy Coimeil, which sits as a Court of Claims.] 
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of great civilities from Lord Grey to tlie Duke, He desired 
me to go to tlie Duke and show him the course of pro- 
ceeding we mean to adopt, and request him to make any 
suggestion that occurred to him, and to enquire if he would 
have any objection to attend the Council at which it is to be 
formally settled on Wednesday, to which Peel and Eosslyii 
are likewise invited. I spoke to the Duke and Peel, and 
they will both come. All this is mighty polite. 

They have made a fine business of CobbetPs trial ; his 
insolence and violence were past endurance, but he made an 
able speech. The Chief Justice was very timid, and favoured 
and complimented him throughout ; very unlike what Elleii- 
borougli would have done. The jury were shut up the wdiole 
night, and in the morning the Chief Justice, without consult- 
ing either party, discharged them, which was probably on the 
whole the best that could bo done. Denman told me that 
he expected they would have acquitted him without leaving 
the box, and this principally on account of Brougham’s 
evidence, for Cobbett brought the Chancellor forward and 
made him prove that aficr these very writings, and -while 
this pi’osecution was hanging over him, Brougham wrote to 
his son Dear Sir,’ and requesting ho would ask his father 
for some former publications of his, which he thought would be 
of great use on the present occasion in quieting the labourers. 
This made a great impression, and the Attornoy-neneral 
never knew one word of the letter till lie heard ifc in evi- 
dence, the Chancellor Iiaviiig flourished it oiT, as is his 
custom, and then quite forgotten it. The Attorney told me 
that Gurney overheard one juryman say to another, Don’t 
you think we had bettor sioj) the case? It is useless to go 
on.’ The other, however, declared for hearing it out, so on 
the whole it ended as well as it might, just better than an 
acquittal, and that is alL 

J%hj lltlh — Dined with Lord Grey yesterday. In the 
middle of dinner Talleyrand got a letter annouiiehig that 
Leopold’s conditional acceptance of the Belgian throne had 
heen agreed to by a great majority of the Chamber; and a Mr. 

W*illrAr„ wliA hrnno'hf, thA haws fn.iid IaII, hmssAlw n.f Uva 
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o’clock the day before), came to Lord Grey and told Mm with 
what enthusiasm it had been received there. Lord Grey 
wrote to the Chancellor, with whom Leopold was dining, to 
tell him of the event. 

This morning T got a note from the Luke of Wellington 
declining to attend the Council on Wednesday, and desiring 
I would impart the same to Lord Grey and the King. He 
says that it Avould give rise to misrepresentations, and so it 
w^ould. He is right to decline. It is, however. Peel who 
has prevented him, I am certain. When I told Peel on 
Saturday, he looked very grave, did not seem to like it, and 
said he must confer with the Duke first, as he should be 
sorry to do otherwise than he did. Yesterday I know the 
Duke dined with Peel, who I have no doubt persuaded him 
to send this excuse. The Government are in exceeding 
delight at the Duke’s conduct ever since he has been in oppo- 
sition, which certainly has been very noble, straightforward, 
gentlemanlike, and without an atom of faction or mischief 
about it. He has done himself great honour ; he threw over 
Aberdeen completely on that business about foreign policy 
which he introduced soon after the meeting of Parliament, 
and now he is assisting the Government in their Lieutenancy 
Bill, and is in constant communication with Melbourne on 
the subject. 

J}bly l^hlh . — I took the Duke’s note to Lord Grey, who 
seemed annoyed, and repeated that he had only intended the 
invitation as a mark of attention, and never thought of 
shifting any responsibility from his own shoulders ; that as 
there was a deviation from the old ceremonial, he thought the 
Duke’s sanction would have satisfied those who might other- 
wise have disputed the propriety of such a change. Does he 
then,’ he asked, ^ mean to attend the Committee ? ’ I did not 
then know ; hut yesterday in the House of Lords I asked the 
Duke, and he said ^ No, for the same reasons,’ that upon con- 
sideration he was sure he had better not go, that hy so doing 
he might give umbrage to his own party, and he could only 
do good by exercising a powerful influence over them and re- 
straining them, and that his means of doing good would be 
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impaired by any appearance of approximating Mmself to 
G-overniiient, that when the general plan of the arrange- 
ments was settled, he should have no objection to lend a 
helping hand, if wanted, to the details with which lie was very 
conversant. I wrote on a slip of paper that he would not 
come, and gave it to Lord Gri'ey, who said nothing. Peel 
did not write to me, but he and Eosslyn do the same as 
the Duke. 

The Belgian deputation came yesterday, and Lebeau and 
his colleagues were in the House of Lords. We had been 
promised a good day there between Londonderry and 
Brougham and Pliinket, but the former made a tiresome, 
long sxieecli ; the latter s^ioke civilly and dully ; and 
Brougham not at all, so it ended in smoke. In the other 
House on Monday the Ministers got a good majority (102) on 
the wine duties, to their great delight, but the Opposition were 
not only mortified at the defeat, but disgusted and enraged at 
the conduct of Peel (their leader, as they considered him), 
who canic into the House, got up in the middle of Herries’ 
s^ieech, walked out and was heard of no more that night ; 
never voted, nor gave any notice of his intention not to vote. 
The moral effect of this upon his j)arty is immense, and has 
served to destroy the very little confidence they had in him 
before. It is impossible to conceive by what motives ho is 
actuated, because if they were purely selfish it would seem 
that ho defeats his own object ; for what can ho gain by dis- 
gusting and alienating his x>arty, when although they cannot 
do without him, it is equally true that he cannot do without 
them? I walked home with William Banks, who went 
largely into the whole question of Peel’s extraordinary disj)o- 
sition and conduct, and said how disheartening it was, and 
what a blow to those who looked to him as a leader in these 
troublous times. Henry Currey (no im^iortant j)erson, but 
whose o|)inioii is that of fifty other like him) told mo that his 
conduct had been atrocious^ and that he had himself voted in 
the minority against his opinion because he thought it right 
to sacrifice that o|)inion to the interests of his party. The 
fact is, if Peel had imparted Hs sentiments to his party he 
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migM liaye prevented tlieir dividing on tHs question with 
the greatest ease. There is nothing they are not ready to do 
at his bidding, but his coldness and reserve are so impene- 
trable that nobody can ascertain his sentiments or divine his 
intentions, and thus he leaves his party in the lurch without 
vouchsafing to give them any reason or explanation of his 
conduct. In the meantime the other party (as if each was 
destined to suffer more from the folly of its friends than the 
hostility of its foes) has been thrown into great confusion by 
Lord Milton’s notice to propose an alteration in the fx^anchise, 
and a meeting was called of all the friends of Government 
at Althorp, when Milton made a speech just such as any 
ojiponent of the Bill might make in the House of Commons, 
going over the old ground of Fox, Pitt, Burke, and others 
having sat for rotten boroughs. The}^ were annoyed to the 
last degree, and the more provoked when reflecting that it was 
for him Althorp had been led to spend an immense sum of 
money, and compromise Ms character besides in the North- 
amptonshire election. His obstinacy and impracticability 
are so extreme that nobody can move him, and Sefton told 
me that nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the ter- 
mination of the meeting. I guess, however, that they will 
find some means or other of quieting him. 

The Opposition divided last night 187 against 284 on the 
question of hearing counsel for the condemned boroughs — not 
so good a division for the minority as they expected, and 
after a very powerful speech of Attwood’s, to which nobody 
listened. 

There is a fresh access of alarm on account of the cholera, 
which has broken out at St. Petersburg, and will probably 
spread over Germany. The cordon of troops which kept it 
off last year from St. Petersburg appears to have been with- 
drawn, which is no doubt the cause of its appearance there. 
We have constant reports of supposed cases of disease and 
death, but up to this period it does not appear to have shown 
itself here, though a case was transmitted to us from 
Glasgow exceedingly like it. The sick man had not come from 

VOL. II. M 
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any infected place. The Board of Health are, however, in 
great alarm, and the authorities generally think we shall 
have it. From all I can observe from the facts of the case 
I am convinced that the liability to contagion is greatly 
diminished by the influence of sea air, for ■which reason I 
doubt that it will be brought here across the water. If it 
does come it will pass through ^France first. The King of 
Prussia has at last insisted upon a rigid execution of the 
quarantine laws in his dominions. Marshal Paskiewitcli was 
detained on his road to take the command of the army, and 
sent a courier to the King to request he might be released 
forthwith, urging the importance of the Emperor to have his 
report of the state of the army ; but the King refused, and 
sent word that the Emperor himself had submitted to quaran- 
tine, and so his aide-de-camp might do the same. 

July liith . — The effects of Peeks leaving the party to shift 
for itself were exhibited the night before last. He went away 
(there was no reason why he should not, except that he 
should have stayed to manage the debate and keep his people 
in order), and the consequence was that they iveiit on in a 
vexatious squabble of repeated adjournments till eight o’clock 
in the morning, when Government at last beat them. The 
Opposition gradnally dwindled down to twenty-five people, 
headed by Stormont, Tullamore, and Brudenell, while the 
Government kept 180 together to the last; bot'woen parties 
so animated and so led there can be no doubt on which 
side will bo the success. The Government were in high 
spirits at the result, and thought the fatigue well repaid 
by the display of devotion on the part of their friends and 
of factious obstinacy on that of their enemies. After these 
two nights it is impossible not to consider the Tory party as 
having ceased to exist for all the practical and legitimate 
ends of political association — that is, as far as the House of 
Commons is concerned, where after all the battle must be 
fought. There is still a rabble of Opposition, tossed about by 
every wind of folly and passion, and left to the vagaries and 
eccentricities of Wetherell, or Attwood, or Sadler, or the in- 
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temperate zeal of sucli weak fanatics as tke tliree Lords above 
mentioned ; but for a grave^ deliberative, efficient Opposition 
there seem to be no longer the elements, or they are so scat- 
tered and disunited that they never can come together, and 
the only man who might have collected, and formed, and 
directed them begs leave to be excnsed. It is a wretched 
state of things and can portend no good. If there had not 
been prognostications of ruin and destruction to the State in 
all times, proceeding from all parties, which the event has 
universally falsified, I should believe that the consummation 
of evil was really at hand ; as it is I cannot feel that cer- 
tainty of destruction that many do, though I think we are 
more seriously menaced than ever wc were before, because 
the danger is of a very different description. But there is 
an elasticity in the institutions of this country, which may 
rise up for the purpose of checking these proceedings, and in 
the very uncertainty of what may be produced and engendered 
by such measures there is hope of salvation. 

Yesterday a Council was held at St. James’s for the coro- 
nation ; the Princes, Ministers, Archbishop) of Canterbury, and 
Bishop of London were present. The King read an address 
to the Lords desiring that his coronation might be short, and 
that all the ceremonies might be dispensed with except those 
ill the church. Lord Grey had composed a paper in which he 
had made the King say that these ceremonies were at variance 
with the genius of the age we live in, and suited to another 
period of society ; but the Archbishop objected to these 
expressions, and thought it better to give the injunction with- 
out the comments 5 so Lord Grey wrote another and shorter 
paper, but he showed the first to Lord Lansdowne and me, 
and we both told him that we thought the Archbishop was 
right and that the second paper was the best. The Duke of 
Gloucester was very indignant at not having been summoned 
ill a more respectful way than by a common circular, and com- 
plained to the Lord President.'^ I told him to throw it all on 

^ [It is customary to summon the Eoyal Dukes to a Council by a letter 
This formality seems to have been overlooked in this instance.] 
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me. He liad been gmmbling to the Dnke of Sussex before^ 
who did not care. Leopold was too much of a king to 
attend^ so he came to the levee (but en prince only) and not 
to the ConnciL Lieven told me it was true that the Grand 
Duke Constantine was dead, and that it was a very good 
thing. 
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Preparations for the Coronation — Long Wellesley committed by the 
Chancellor for Contempt — Alderman Thompson and his Constituents — 
Prince Leopold goes to Belgium — Royal Tombs and Remains — The Lieu- 
tenancy of the Tower — The Cholera — ^The Belgian Fortresses — Secret 
Negotiations of Canning with the Whigs — Transactions before the Close 
of the Liverpool Administration — Duke of Wellington and Peel — The 
Dutch invade Belgium — Defeat of the Belgian Army — The French enter 
Belgium — Lord Grey’s Composure — Audience at Windsor — Danger of 
Reform — Ellen Tree — The French in Belgium — Goodwood — The Duke 
of Richmond — The Reform Bill in Difficulties — Duke of Wellington 
calls on Lord Grey — The King declines to be kissed by the Bishops — 
Talleyrand’s Conversation — State of Europe and France — Coronation 
Sq^uabbles — The King divides the old Great Seal between Broiigbam and 
Lyndhurst — Relations of the Duchess of Kent to George IV. and 'William 
IV. — The Coronation — Irritation of the King — The Cholera — A Dinner 
at St. James’s — State of the Reform Bill — Sir Augustus d’Este— Madame 
Junot — State of France — Poland. 

July 15th. — A Committee of Council sat yesterday at tlie 
Office about tbe coronation 5 present, tlie Cabinet, Dukes of 
Gloucester and Sussex, Archbisbop and Bishop of London; 
much discussion and nothing done. Brougham raised every 
sort of objection about the services and the dispensing with 
them, and would have it the King could not dispense with 
them; finally, the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General 
were sent for to the House of Lords and desired to reconsider 
the Proclamation. 

July 20ih . — I have been laid up with the gout these last 
few days, unable to move, but without violent pain. The 
Committee of Council met again on Pridaj^ last, when the 
Proclamation was settled. A Court of Claims is to sit, but to 
be prohibited from receiving any claims except those relating 
to the ceremonies in the Abbey. The Lords went to St. 
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James’s and held the Council, at -wMcli tlie King made a 
little speech, to the effect that he would he crowned to satisfy 
the tender consciences of those who thought it necessary, 
but that he thought that it was his duty (as this country, 
in common with every other, was labouring under distress) 
to make it as economical as possible. A difficulty arose 
about the publication of the Proclamation, usually done by 
heralds with certain ceremonies. The first proclamation is 
not the one to be acted on ; the second does not announce 
the coronation, but refers to the first. I asked Brougham 
what was to be done. He said both must be read. Lord 
Grey suggested neither, which was done. 

The other day Long Wellesley carried off his daughter, 
a ward in Chancery, from her guardians, and secreted her. 
The matter was brought before the Chancellor, who sent for 
Wellesley. He came, and refused to give her up 5 so Broug- 
ham committed him to the Fleet Prison. The matter was 
brought the next day before the House of Commons, and re- 
ferred to their Committee of Privileges $ and in the mean- 
time Brougham has been making a great splutter about his 
authority and his Court both on the judicial bench and 
from the Woolsack. The lawyers in the House of Commons 
were divided as to Wellesley’s right of privilege in such a 
ease. ^ 

There has been exhibited in the course of the last few 
days one of the most disgraceful scenes (produced by the 
Eeform Bill) ever witnessed. On the question of the dis- 
franchisement of Appleby a certain Alderman Thompson, 
member for the City, who stood deeply pledged to Eoform, 
voted for hearing counsel in defence of the boi’ougii, on which 
there was a meeting of his ward, or of certain of his coiisii- 

^ [Botli tte Chancellor and Mr. AYellesley wrote to the Speaker^ and 
their letters were read to the House before the Committee of Privileges was 
appointed. Meanwhile Mr. Wellesley remained at his house in Dover 
Street in charge of two officers of the Court of Chancery, There iSy I 
believej no doubt tliat the committal was good, and that Mr. Wellesley \s 
privilege as a member of Parliament did not protect him, a contempt of the 
Court having been committed, A similar point has recently been raised in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench upon the committal of Mr. Wlmlley,] 
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tuents^ to consider Ms conduct. He was obliged to appear 
before tliem, aiid^ after receiving a severe lecture, to confess 
that lie liad been guilty of inadvertence, to make many sub- 
missive apologies, and promise to vote no more but in obedi- 
ence to tbe Minister. It is always an agreeable pastime to 
indulge one’s virtuous indignation, and wish to liave been in 
the place of such an one for the sake of doing what he ought to 
have done but did not do, by which, without any of the risk 
of a very difficult and unpleasant situation, one has all the 
imaginary triumph of eloquence, independence, and all kinds 
of virtue ; and so in this instance I feel that I should have 
liked to pour upon these wretches the phials of my wrath 
and contempt. If the alderman had had one spark of spirit 
he would have spurned the terrors of this plebeian inquisition, 
and told them that they had elected him, and that it was 
his intention, as long as he continued their representative^ 
to vote as he thought proper, always redeeming the pledges 
he had given at his election ; that he would not submit to 
be questioned for this or any other vote, and if they were 
not satisfied with his conduct when the Parliament should 
be over they might choose whom they would in his place. 
What makes the case the more absurd is, that this question 
of Appleby is monstrous, and it never ought (by their own 
princi|)le) to have been put in Schedule A at all. There was 
a debate and a division on it last night, and a majority for 
the Ministers of seventy-five in a very full House; the worst 
division they have yet had. Every small victory in the 
House of Commons is probabl}^ equivalent to a great defeat 
in the House of Lords, unless they do what is now talked of 
— make as many Peers as may be necessary to carry the Bill, 
which I doubt their daring to do or the King consenting to 
do. The lapse of time and such difficulties and absurdities 
will probably obstruct the Bill, so as to prevent its passing, 
(xod knows what we shall have instead. 

Prince Leopold started on Saturday, having put his pen- 
sion into trustees’ hands (by the advice of Lambton), to keep 
up Claremont and pay his debts and pensions, and then hand 
over the residue to the Exchequer, the odds being that 
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none of it eyei' gets there, and that lie is hack here before 
the debts are paid. It seems that, desirous as he had been 
to go, when the time drew near he got alarmed, and wanted 
to back out, but they bi-ought him (though with difficulty) to 
the point. He has proposed to the Princess Louise, King 
Louis Philippe’s daughter. 

Halford has been with me this morning gossiping (which 
he likes) ; he gave me an account of his discovery of the head 
of Charles I. in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, to which he 
was directed by Wood’s account in the ^ Athenm Oxonienses.’ 
He says that they also found the coffin of Henry VIII., but 
that the air had penetrated and the body had been reduced 
to a skeleton. By his side was Jane Seymour’s coffin 
untouched, and he has no doubt her body is perfect. The 
late King intended to have it oxieiied, and he says lie will 
proj)Ose it to this King. By degrees wm may visit the 
remains of the whole line of Tudor and Plantageiifi too, 
and see if those famous old creatures were like their elHgies. 
He says Charles’s head was exactly as Vandyke had painted 
him. 

Jidy 26th , — At Oatlands on Saturday, a.nd etiiim hack on 
Sunday night. Kobody there but my father, mother, Wal- 
jiole, Sneyd, and Alava; very different from what I once 
remember it. There has been a great deal of talk about the 
Duke of Wellington giving Lord Munster the Lieutenancy 
of the Tower, the truth of which is as follow^s : — It is in the 
King’s gift, and he sent to the Duke and desired him to name 
somebody. The Duke would have liked to name one of three— 
Pitzroy Somerset, Colin Canijibell, or Hardinge. The latter 
would not have been agreeable to Government, and there- 
fore it would have occasioned the King an embaiTaSvSineiit ; 
the second was xmovided for, and Lord Hill advised the lirst 
to remain as he is (though I don’t see why he could not have 
had both) ; so the Duke thought it would gratify the King if 
he was to name Munster. Munster wrote a very civil letter 
to the Duke, full of thanks and saying that he begged he woukl 
not think of him if he had anybody else to give it to, and 
that he would take upon himself to explain to the King Ms 
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not accepting it. The Duke persisted, and so lie had it. I 
must say he might have found some one out of the number 
of his old officers to give it to rather than Munster. 

The King of France’s Speech arrived yesterda)^, but 
nothing was said in the House of Lords, because Lord Grey 
was at Windsor. It will make a stir — the general tone of it, 
and the demolition of the fortresses which cost us seven 
millions. Hot one of the iiapers made a remark upon it; 
nothing will do for them but Eeform. 

Fresh claims have been raised about cholera morbus. 
A man at Port Glasgow insists upon it, without much ap- 
parent reason, that it prevails thex'e ; so we have sent a medical 
man down, in order to quiet people’s minds and to set the 
question at rest. Lord Grey, who is credulous, believes the 
Glasgow man’s story, and spread the news in his own family, 
who immediately dispersed it over the rest of the town, and 
yesterday nobody could talk of anything else ; not believing 
it very much, and not understanding it at all, for if they did 
they would not be so flippant. Lady Holland wrote to Lord 
Lansdowne to desire he wonld recommend her the best 
cholera doctor that he had heard of. I have just received a 
letter from Moore, saying he has ordered his publisher to 
send me a copy of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’ and that he 
only sends copies to the Duke of Leinster and me, but begs I 
will send him no opinion, for ^opinions fidget him’ — ^ genus 
irritabile vatum.’ 

July 27tJi . — Yesterday Aberdeen asked Lord Grey some 
questions in a very few words, accompanied as usual with 
a sneer, which is vei^y unbecoming, and of course gave 
Lord Grey the advantage of repelling it with scorn. The 
Duke spoke, and pretty well, but laid some stress more on 
Portugal than upon Belgium, which is what I cannot uuder- 
stand, but Alava told me that when he came to town yester- 
day he had said to him that, as an Englishman, he had never 
felt so deeply affected for the honour of his country as in 
this transaction. I met him after the debate, and he said, 
he thought he had done some good by what he said. The 
question of the Belgian fortresses is not without great diffi- 
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cultjj and the strong part of it for Government is that their 
demolition was agreed tohy all the Powers interested (except 
Holland)^ and without the presence of the French Plenipo- 
tentiary at the meeting when it was decided, I am inclined 
to think that the manner in which it was blurted out in the 
King of Prance’s Speech, as a clap-trap for him, will have 
made the principal difficulty, though the policy may be very 
questionable. 

J%hlij 2Sth . — On Tuesday night they got through Schedule 
A, but in a very bungling manner, and the events of the 
night, its enemies say, damaged the Bill, not, however, 
that anything can hurt it in the House of Commons, though 
such things may tell in the House of Lords ; but on the 
question of Saltash, which the Opposition did not consider 
as a very strong case, so little that they had not intended to 
divide on it, John Eussell and the rest suddenly gave way, 
and without inforiiiiiig their friends moved that it ought to 
be in Schedule B, On a division all the Ministers voted with 
the Opposition, so the borough was transferred to B. Their 
friends were furious, and not without reason, that they had 
not determined where it ought to be placed, and have trans- 
ferred it themselves instead of leaving them in the dilemma 
they were in when the division arrived. A court and levee 
yesterday. 

Oatlcmdsy July Slsi — The Arhuthnofcs and Mr. Loch here. 
I rode down after the Opera last night ; walked for an hour 
and a half with Arbutlmot under the shade of one of the great 
trees, talking of various old matters and some new, princi- 
pally about Canning and his disputes and differences with 
the Duke of Wellington. He says that the Duke’s principal 
objection to Canning was the knowledge of Ms having 
negotiated with the Whigs previously to Lord Liverpoors 
illness, which was communicated to the Duke ; he would not 
say b}^ whom. The person who went between them was Sir 
Eobert Wilson, deputed by Brougham, and those who after- 
wards joined Canning. Sir Eohert spoke to lluskissoii, and 
he to Canning. What they said was this : that finding his 
view so liberal, they were ready to support and join him, and 
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in tlie eTent of Ms becoming Minister (on Lord LiYerpooFs 
death or resignation) that they wonld serve nnder him. Ar- 
bnthiiot does not know what answer Canning sent to this^ nor 
whether he did anything on it, but when on Lord LiverpooFs 
illness Canning went to the King at Windsor, he told him that 
if the Tories would not consent to his being named Minister 
^ ho was sure of the Whigs/ but this he entreated the King 
not to mention. Immediately after Canning the Duke went 
to the King, and to him the King directly repeated what 
Canning had said. The Duke told the King that he was 
already aware of Canning’s intercourse with the Whigs, and 
with that knowledge that he could not consent to his being 
Prime Minister, as he could have no confidence in him. 
Shortly after this, and before the resignation of the Ministers, 
but after the difficulties had begun, Knighton came to 
Arbuthnot, and said he was afraid his Royal Master had done 
a great deal of mischief by repeating to the Duke what 
Canning had said, that he was very anxious to bring the 
Duke and Canning together again, and asked him (Arbuth- 
not) to go with him to Canning and see what could be done. 
Arbuthnot declined, but said if wished to see him he 

would go. Canning sent for him, and they had a long con- 
versation, in which he expressed his desire to go on with the 
Duke, and it was agreed the Duke should call on him and 
have a conversation and see what could be arranged. The 
Duke called on him, and they talked of a variety of matters, 
but not a word passed about the formation of a new MiniS'- 
try. Arbuthnot went to the House, and told Canning how 
much he was surprised and disappointed that nothing had 
come of this conversation, to which he made no reply, but 
Arbuthnot found afterwards that between his leaving Can- 
ning and the Duke’s going to him Peel had been to him 
and proposed that the Duke should be Prime Minister. This 
so offended Canning, believing that it was a measure of the 
party and done with the Duke’s consent, that he resolved 
not to utter a word to the Duke on the subject, and so ended 
the hopes of their agreement. 

It does not appear, however, as if anything could have 
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been done, for Canning was bent npon being Prime Minis- 
ter ; and I asked Arbntbnot to wbat the Duke would have 
consented, and he said, ‘ ISTot to that,’ that after the trans- 
action with the Whigs he could not have felt sufficient confi- 
dence in Canning to agree to his being Prime Minister. 
(If he distrusted Canning he ought to have refused to act 
with him at all, not merely objected to his being Prime 
Minister, but the ground of his objection was shifted.) 
Originally the King could not bear Canning, and he was 
only persuaded by the Duke to take him into the Cabi- 
net. Afterwards he was so offended at the influence he 
acquired there, and particularly with that which he had got 
over the mind of Lord Liverpool, that he one day sent for 
Arbuthnot and desired him to tell Lord Liverpool that he 
could not endure to see Canning make a puppet of him, and 
he would rather he was Prime Minister at once than have 
all the power without the name by governing him (Fjord 
Liverpool) as he pleased, and that unless he could shalco off 
this influence he was determined not to let him coiitimio at 
the head of the Government, and, moreover, he must (ind 
some means of getting rid of Canning altogether. This 
Arbuthnot wrote to Lord Liverpool, who wrote an answer 
couched in terms of indignation, saying he by no means 
coveted his situation, that he was sure his colleagues would 
resent any indignity offered to him, and that the King had 
better take care ■what he was about, and not, by producing 
disunion in the Government, incur the risk of making the 
end of his reign as disastrous asihe beginning of it had been 
prosperous. 

Hot very long after Canning got into favour, and in 
this way: — Harriet Wilson at the time of her connexion 
with Lord Ponsonby got hold of some of Lady Conying- 
ham’s letters to him, and she wrote to Ponsonby, threaten- 
ing, unless he gave her a large sum, to come to England 
and publish everything she could. This produced dismay 
among all the parties, and they wanted to get Ponsonby 
away and to silence the woman. In this dilemma Knighton 
advised the King to have recourse to Canning, who saw 
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the opening to favour, jumped at it, and instantly offered 
to provide for Ponsoiiby and do anything which could 
relieve the King from tronhle. Ponsonhy was sent to Buenos 
Ayres forthwith, and the letters were bought up. Prom 
this time Canning grew in favour, which he took every 
means to improve, and shortly gained complete ascendancy 
over the King. 

Arbutlinot said that Canning and Castlereagh had always 
gone on well together after their reconciliation, but that 
Lord LiverpooFs subjection to him arose more from fear than 
affection. Livei’pool told Arbuthnot that he earnestly de- 
sired to resign his office, that his health was broken, and he 
was only retained by the consideration that his retirement 
might be the means of breaking* up a Government which he 
had (through the kindness of his colleagues to him) been 
enabled to hold together ; that Canning worked with a 
twenty-horse power ; that his sensitiveness was such that he 
[Canning] felt every paragraph in a newspaper that reflected 
on him, and that the most trifling causes produced an irrita- 
tion on his mind, which was always vented upon him (Lord 
Liverpool), and that every time the door *was opened he 
dreaded the arrival of a packet from Canning. Arbuthnot 
had been in great favour with the King, who talked to him 
and consulted him, but he nearly cut him after the disunion 
consequent on Canning’s appointment. Knighton came to 
Arbuthnot and desired him to try and prevail on the Duke to 
consent to Canning’s being Prime Minister, which he told 
him was useless, and from that time the King was just civil 
to the Duke and that was all. The Duke had always sus- 
pected that Canning wanted all along to be Prime Minister, 
and that when he sent him to Russia to congratulate Meho- 
las it was to get him out of the way, and he was the more 
convinced because Canning proposed to him to go on to 
Moscow for the coronation, which he positively refused, 
having promised his friends to he back in April, which he ac- 
cordingly was. Canning never had a great opinion of Huskis- 
son, nor really liked him, though he thought him very useful 
from being conversant with the subjects on which he was 
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Hmself most ignorant— -trade and finance ; but be did not 
contemplate Ms being in tbe Cabinet, and bad no confidence 
in his judgment or his discretion ; and this tallies with what 
Lady Canning told me, though certainly he did not do Hiiskis- 
son justice in any way, which Arbuthnot admitted. Knighton 
behayed exceedingly well during the King’s illness, and by 
the vigilant watch he kept over the property of various kinds 
prevented the pillage which Lady Conyngham would other- 
wise have made. She knew everything, but did not much 
trouble herself about affairs, being chiefly intent upon amas- 
sing money and collecting jewels. 

He talked a great deal of Peel, of the difficulty of going on 
with him, of his coldness, incoinmunicativeness ; that at the 
time of the opening the Liverpool Railroad ho had invited the 
Duke, Aberdeen, and some more to meet at Drayton to consider 
of strengthening themselves ; that they had left the place just 
as they had gone to it, nothing settled and nothing elicited 
from Peel ; that on the late occasion of the wine duties thej" 
had gone to Peel and asked him whether they should fight 
out and divide on it; that he had referred them to Goul- 
burn, who had decided in the affirmative, on which ho had 
agreed to their friends being mustered, but that he took 
offence at something that was said in debate, and marched 
off scm$ mot dire ; that somebody was sent after him to repre- 
sent the bad effect of his departure, and entreat him to 
return, but he was gone to bed. This is by no means the 
first time Arbuthnot has spoken to me about Peel in this 
strain and with such feelings. How are the Duke and he 
to make a Government again, especially after what Lynd- 
hurst said of the Duke ? Necessity may bring them together, 
but though common interest and common danger may unite 
them, there the seeds of disunion always must be. I have 
scribbled down all I can recollect of a very loose conversation, 
and pei-haps something else may occur to mo by-and-by. 

In the meantime to return to the events of the present 
day. Althorp raised a terrible storm on Piiday by proposing 
that the House should sit on Saturday. They spent six 
hours debating the question, which might have been occu- 
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pied in tke business ; so that;, tbough. they did not sit yester- 
day, they gained iiotMiig and made bad blood. Yesterday 
morning Murray made a conciliatory speecb^, wliieh. Burdett 
oomplimeiitedj and all went on barmonionsly, John Eussell 
is ill, nearly done uj) witb fatigue and exertion and tlie bad 
atinosphere lie breatlies for several tours every nigbt. 

Long Wellesley lias given up Ms daughter and has been 
discharged from arrest, I metthe Solicitor- General yesterday, 
who told me this^ and said that Brougham had been in the 
midst of his blustering terribly neiwons about it. This was 
clear, for both he and Wellesley were waiting for the report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons, though Broug- 
ham affected to hold it cheap, and talked very big of what he 
should do and should have done had it been unfavourable 
to his authority. The fact is that Long Wellesley was 
contumacious, but after a short confinement he knocked under 
and yielded to the Chancellor on all points, and was released 
from durance. 

We had a meeting on the Coronation business yesterday 
morning, and took into consideration the estimates. That 
from the Chamberlain’s Office was 70,000L and upwards, 
which was referred to a sub-committee to dissect and report 
upon. 

A%g%d Mh . — ^Yesterday morning arrived the news of 
Casimir Peer’s resignation in consequence of the division 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the election of President. 
He had very unnecessarily committed himself by declaring he 
would resign if Lafitte was elected, and thongh the other 
candidate (M. Girod de FAin) was chosen, as it was, only by 
a majority of five, he considered this tantamount to a defeat, 
and accordingly went out of office.^ It was supposed, but not 
quite certain, that Mole would be Pirst Minister, but without 
much chance of being able to beep that post. 

At the same time comes intelligence that the Xing of 
Holland has marched into Belgium at three points with 

^ [M. Casimir Perier did not retire from office on tliis occasion, tlioiigli 
lie Lad moiiientarily resigned it. Pie remained in power till Ms deatli 
wliich took place from cliolera in tlie following year.] 
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tliree corps iiiider tke Prince of Orange, Prince Frederick, 
and tlie Prince of Nassau. Tliis, however, was premature, 
for it turns out that the Prince of Orange in a proclamation 
to his army declares that the armistice was to end last night 
at half-past nine, and that he marches ^ to secure equitable 
terms of separation,’ not therefore for the purpose of recon- 
quest. I saw Lord Grey in the morning in a state of great 
consternation, the more particularly as he told me a Liitch 
Plenipotentiary had arrived the day before with full powers 
to treat, and that he had not in his intercourse with him 
and with Palmerston uttered one word of the King of Hol- 
land’s intentions. In the evening I had a long conversa- 
tion with Matuscewitz. He says that it is impossible to 
foresee the end of all this, but that the most probable event 
is a general war. Coming at the moment of a change in the 
French Ministry, nobody can guess what the French may do, 
and the Conferences are useless, because any resolution they 
may make may probably be totally inapplicable to the state 
of things produced by events hastening on elsewhere. The 
King of Holland has all along very justly complained of the 
proceedings of the Allies towards him, which they justify by 
necessity the tyrant’s plea ’) and to which he has been 
obliged sulkily to submit, though always proiiesting and 
never acquiescing, except in an armistice to which he agreed. 
Meantime the Allies went on negotiating, but witliout 
making much progress, and the Dutchman borrowed money 
and put his army on a respectable footing. It is remarkable 
that as long as he held out that he sought the reunion he 
could get no money at all, but no sooner did he renounce the 
idea of reunion, and j)roposG to make war for objects more 
immediately national to the Dutch, than he got a loan filled 
(in two days) to the amount of about a million sterling. 
When the proposition was made to Leopold, though no 
arrangement was actually agreed upon, there was a general 
understanding that the King of Holland would consent to the 
separation of the two States, and that the Belgians should 
resign their claims to Limbourg and Luxembourg, and after 
Lord Ponsonby’s letter which made so much noise, Falck’s 
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protestation^ and Ponsonby’s recall tins seemed to be clearly 
establisbed. Wlien Leopold received the offer of the Crown, 
he only consented to take it upon an understanding that the 
Belgians would agree to the terms prescribed by the Allies ; 
blit before the whole thing was settled he took fright and 
began to repent, and it was with some difficulty he was at last 
persuaded to go by the Belgian deputies with assurances that 
these terms would be complied with. Go, however, he did, 
and that unaccompanied by any person of weight or con- 
sequence from this country. Matuscewitz told me that he 
went on his knees to Palmerston to send somebody with 
him who would prevent his getting into scrapes, and that 
Talleyrand and Palck, by far the best heads among them, 
had both predicted that Leoj)old would s|)eedily commit 
some folly the consequences of which might be irreparable.^ 
Our Government, however, paid no attention to these re- 
monstrances, and he was suffered to go alone. Accordingly 
he had no sooner arrived than, intoxicated with the applause 
he received, he forgot all that had occurred here and all 
the resolutions of the Allies, and flourished off speeches in 
direct contradiction to them, and announced his determina- 
tion to comprehend the disputed provinces in his new 
kingdom. It is no wonder that this excited the indignation 
of the King of Holland, but it is unfortunate that he could 

^ [This account of Leopold’s arrival in Belgium is hardly fair, and forms 
an amusing contrast to Baron Stockmar’s narrative of the same occurrence in 
Ms ^ Memoirs,’ p. 180. Unquestionably Leopold showed far more foresigh 
judgment, and resolution than Mr. Greville gave him credit for. He was 
not accompanied by ^ any person of weight or consequence ’ from this 
country, because that would have given him the air of a puppet and a 
British nominee. But Stockmar was with him. The King entered 
Brussels on the 21st of July, and was well received. On the 4th of August 
the Dutch broke the truce and invaded Belgium. It was impossible to 
provide against so sudden a movement, and the Army of the Scheldt was 
beaten at Louvain on the 12th of August. The King then claimed the 
intervention of France and England m defence of the neutrality and inde- 
pendence of Belgium, which had been guaranteed to him by the treaty of 
the eighteen articles under which he had accepted the Crown. But the 
passage in the text is curious, because it shows how little confidence was 
felt at that time in a prince who turned out to be one of the ablest rulers 
and politicians of his time.] 
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not be patient a little longer, IsTotwitlistandiiig liis iiiarcbj 
bowever^ Ms Plenipotentiary bere bas full power to treat of 
all tbe disputed points, and is autborised to put a stop to 
hostilities at any moment when be can see tbe prospect of 
satisfaction | it is, however, believed here (though at present 
not on any sufficient gTOunds) that Piussia secretly supports 
the King of Holland. The danger is that Prance may 
without any further communication with her Allies consider 
the aggression of the Dutch as a jubtification of a corre- 
sponding movement on her part, and should this liaj)pon the 
Prussians would no longer deem themselves bound by the 
coininoii obligations which united all the conferring and 
mediating Powers, and a general war would infallibly ensue. 
For is it unlikely that the French Miniblry, beset as they arc 
with difficulties, and holding their office^ th (lie in dieWy may 
think a war the best expedient for occupying the nation and 
bringing all the restless spirits and unquiet humours into one 
focus. I have long been of opinion tliat such mighty arma- 
ments and such a nervous state of things cannot end without 
a good deal of blood-letting, [The Piaissians did not support 
the Dutch, the Proncli did march, and war did not ensue. 
— Auijmt 28 tlh,'] 

At — Lord Grey was attacked by Aberdeen to-night 

on his foreign policy, and particularly about Portugal, and 
he is said to have made a splendid speech. Sir Henry 
Seton arrived from Liverpool to announce what is going on, 
and he is bent on fighting at present. Abercromby, who is 
come likewise, reports that he has 50,000 or 60,000 men. 

A%gmt Wi , — On Saturday morning we were sahited 
with intelligence that on the French King’s hearing of the 
Dutch invasion he ordered Marshal Gerard, with 50,000 
men, to march into Belgium ; and great was the alarm 
here : the funds fell and everybody was prepared for im- 
mediate war. In the afternoon I called upon Lord Grey 
at East Sheen (in my way to Monk’s Grove, where I was 
going) to say something to him about the coronation, and 
found him with a more cheerful countenance than I expected* 

-f ^4. French had done, 
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and very well satisfied witli the manner of their doing it, 
marching only in virtue of their guarantee and i3roclaiinmg 
their own neutrality and the Belgian independence, and the 
King had previously received the Belgian Minister. I told 
Mm T thought Leopold’s folly had been the cause of it, and 
that his speeches about Luxembourg had given the Dutch 
King a pretext. He said, not at all, and that the King of 
Holland would have done this under any circumstances, 
which I took leave to doubt, though I did not think it 
necessary to say so.^ 

On Sunday, overtaken by the most dreadful storm I ever 
saw — flashes of lightning, crashes of thunder, and the rain 
descending like a waterspout — I rode to Windsor, to settle 
with the Queen what sort of crown she would have to be 
crowned in. I was ushered into the King’s presence, who 
was sitting at a red table in the sitting-room of George IV., 
looking over the flower garden. A picture of Adolphus Mtz- 
clareuce was behind him (a full-length), and one of the 
parson, Eev. Augustus Pitzolarence, in a Greek dress, 
opposite. He sent for the Queen, who came with the 
Landgravine and one of the King’s daughters, Lady Augusta 
Erskine, the widow of Lord Cassilis’s son. She looked at 
the drawings, meant apparently to be civil to me in her un- 
gracious way, and said she would have none of our crowns, 
that vshe did not like to wear a hired crown, and asked me if 
I thought it was right that she should. I said, ^ Madam, 
I can only say that the late King wore one at his coro- 
nation.’ However she said, I do not like it, and I have 
got jewels enough, so I will have them made up myself.’ The 
King said to me, Wery well; then yon will have to pay for 
the setting.’ ^ Oh, no,’ she said ; I shall pay for it all 
myself.’ The King looked well, but seemed infirm. I talked 
to Taylor afterwards, who said he had very little doubt this 

1 [Lord Grey’s composure was maiuly due to tlie entire confidence he 
felt in the honour of the Due de Broglie, then French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who had given positive assurances to the British Oahinet that the 
intervention of France would he confined to the immediate object in view. 
This confidence was equally honourable to both statesmen, and these as- 
surances were faithfully fulfilled.] 
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storm in Belgium would blow over, and agreed tliat Leopold’s 
folly bad been in great measure the cause of it« There have 
been discussions in both Houses, which have in some measure 
quieted people’s apprehensions. To-day that ass Lord 
Londonderry (who has never yet had his windows mended 
from the time they were broken by the mob at the Reform < 
illumination) brings on a motion about Belgium. 

Aucjiist nth, — Nothing new these Iasi two days. Lon- 
donderry’s motion produced an angi^ debate, but no division. 
Brougham is said to have been very good. The Government 
wanted to divide, but the Opposition know that it is not 
their interest to provoke a trial of strength. The l\linisters^ 
if beaten, would not go out, and the}’' are anxious to see what 
their opponents’ strength is. At Court yesterday, when 
Van de Weyer, the new Belgian Minister, made his appear- 
ance. I said to Esterhazy, ^ You will blow this business over, 
sha’n’t you? ’ Ho said, ^ Yes, I think we shall tlik 

Nothing remarkable in the House of Commons but Lord 
John RussolFs declaration that Hhis Bill would not be final 
if it was not found to work as well as the people dt^sired,’ 
which is suifieieiitly impudent considering that hitheito they 
have always pretended that it was to be final, and that it 
was made so comprehensive only that it might be so ; this 
has been one of their grand arguments, and now wo arc 
never to sit down and I’est, but go on changing till we get a 
good fit, and that for a country which will have been made 
so fidgety that it won’t stand still to be measured. Har- 
dinge, whom I found at dinner at the Athenaeum yesterday, 
told me he was convinced that a revolution in this country 
was inevitable; and such is the opinion of others who 
support this Bill, not because they think concession will 
avert it, hut will let it come more gradually and with less 
violence. I have always heen convinced that the country 
was in no danger of revolntion, and still believe that if one 
does come it will be from the passing of this Bill, which will 
introduce the principle of change and whet the appetites of 
those who never will be satisfied with any existing order of 
thinfps : or if it follows on the rejection of this Bill, which 
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I doubt, it will be owing to the concentration of all the 
forces that are opposed to our present institutions, and the 
divisions, jealousies, rivalships, and consequent weakness of 
all those who ought to defend them. God only knows how 
it will all end. There has been but one man for many years 
past able to arrest this torrent, and that was Canning ; and 
him the Tories— idiots that they were, and never discovering 
that he was their best friend — hunted to death with their 
besotted and ignorant hostility. 

I went to the play last night at a very shabby little house 
called the City Theatre — a long way beyond the Post Office 
— to see Ellen Tree act in a ti'anslation of ^Une Paute,’ 
one of the best pieces of acting I ever saw. This girl 
wall turn out very good if she remains on the stage. She 
has never been brought forward at Covent Garden, and I 
heard last night the reason why. Charles Kemble took a 
great fancy for her (she is excessively pretty), and made her 
splendid offers of jputting her into the best parts, and ad- 
vancing her in all ways, if she would he j^i^opitious to Ms 
flame, but which she indignantly refused ; so he revenged 
himself (to his own detriment) by keeping her back and 
promoting inferior actresses instead. If ever she acquires 
fame, which is very probable, for she has as much nature, and 
feeling, and passion as I ever saw, this will be a cnrious 
anecdote, [She married Charles Kean, lost her good looks, 
and became a tiresome, second-rate actress,] 

August I2th . — Yesterday a Committee of Council met to 
settle the order of the coronation and submit the estimates, 
which we have brought under 80,000i. instead of 240,000L, 
which they were last time. 

The question now is whether our Ministry shall go along 
with France, or whether Prance shall be imlled up ; and it 
is brought to this point by Leopold’s having sent to the 
Prencli to thank them for their aid, but to say that he can 
do without them, and to beg they will retire, which they 
have refused to do. It was known yesterday that they are 
at Mons, and strongly suspected they will not so easily be 
got out of it 5 but the French Government will not venture 
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to quarrel with ns if we take a pei^emptory tone. It is iiot^ 
however, clear that the French Government can control the 
French army ; and I have heard it said that if they had not 
ordered the troops to march, the troops would have marched 
without orders. L. is all for curbing France; so a very 
short time must bring matters to a crisis, and it will be seen 
if the Government has authority to check the war party 
there. In the meantime the French have taken the Portu- 
guese ships without any intention of giving them back ; and 
this our Ministers know, and do not remonstrate. J. asked 
if it was true, and lie said, Oh, yes,’ for that having been 
compelled to force the Tagus, they were idaced in a state of 
war, and the ships became lawful prizes. If it was not for 
Eeform I doubt that this Government conld stand a moment, 
but that will bring them up. In the country it is too clear 
that there are no symptoms of a reaction, and if a state of 
indiffereneo can be produced it is all that can be hoped and 
more than should be expected. I do not think the Govern- 
ment by any means responsible for the embroiled state of 
Europe, but they certainly ajipear to have no fixed plan or 
enlightened view of foreign policy, and if they have not 
been to blame hitherto (which in acting with all the Allies, 
and endeavouring to keep things quiet, they have not been), 
they are evidently in great danger of Boiindering now. 

Goodwood^ Aiigust — Here I have been a week to- 

day for the races, and here I should not be now — -for every- 
body else is gone— if it were not for the gout, which has laid 
me fast by the foot, owing to a blow. While on these racing* 
expeditions I never know anything of politics, and, though I 
just read the newspapers, have no anecdotes to record of 
Eeform or foreign affairs- I never come here without fresh 
admiration of the beauty and delightfulness of ilie place, 
combining eveiything that is enjoyable in life — large anti 
comfortable house, spacious and beautiful park, extensive 
views, dry soil, sea air, woods, and rides over downs, and all 
the facilities of occupation and amusement. The Duke, whe 
has so strangely becoane a Cabinet Minister in a Whig 
Government, and who is a very good sort of man and mj 
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excellent friend^ appears liere to advantage^ exercising a 
magnificent liospitality, and as a sportsman, a farmer^ a 
magistrate, and good, simple, unaffected country gentleman, 
witli great personal influence. This is wfiat lie is fit for, to 
be, 

With safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the hanks of Trent, 

and not to assist in settling Europe and making new consti- 
tutions. 

I find on arriving in town that there is nothing new, hut 
the Bill, which drags its slow length along, is in a had way ; 
not that it will not pass the Commons, hut now every- 
body a^ttacbs it, and the press is all against what remains of 
it. Lord Chandos’s motion and the defeat of Groveimment 
by so large a majority have given them a great blow. Still 
they go doggedly on, and are determined to cram it down 
anyhow, quite indifferent how it is to work and qnite igno- 
rant. As to foreign affairs, the Ministers trust to blunder 
through them, hoping, like Sir Abel Handy in the play, that 
the fire ^ will go out of itself.^ Sefton has just been here, who 
talks blusteiingly of the Peers that are to be made, no matter 
at what cost of character to the House of Lords, anything 
rather than be beaten ; but I am not sure that he knows any- 
thing. In such matters as these he is (however sharp) no better 
than a fool — ^no knowledge, no information, no reflection or 
combination ; prejudices, partialities, and sneers are what his 
political wisdom consists of ; but he is Lord Grey’s 4me damnee. 

Sioke^ Atigust 28th. — ^My gout is still hanging on me. 
Tery strange disorder, affecting different people so differently; 
with me very little pain, much swelling, heat, and inconveni- 
ence, more like bruised muscles and tendons and inflamed 
joints; it disables me, but never prevents my sleeping at night. 
Henry de Eos called on me yesterday ; nothing new, and he 
knows everything from L., who sits there picking up politics 
and gossip, to make money by the one and derive amusement 
from the other. L, is odd enough, and very muZm with what 
he Imows. He is against Ee/orm, but not against the Govern- 
ment ; for the Duke of Wellington and not for the Opposition 
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— in sliort^ just as interest^ fancy, caprice, and particular parti- 
alities sway liim. It was lie who told me the fact of the French 
having carried away the Portuguese ships, and he said that I 
might tell the Duke that he might make what use he pleased 
of it; but soon after, wishing if it did come out that it should 
fall harmless, he bethought him of the following expedient; — 
Seeing that Valletort (who is a good-natured blockhead) is 
always spluttering in the House of Commons, he thought in 
his hands it would do no harm, so he told him the fact with 
some flattering observations about his activity and energy 
in the House, which Valley swallowed and with many thanks 
proceeded to put questions to Palmerston, which sure 
enough were so confused and unintelligible that nobody 
understood him, and the matter fell very flat. I don’t see 
that GovernmeLt is saved by this ruse, if the case against 
them is a good one ; but it is curious as indicative of the 
artifice of the person, and of his odd sort of political disposi- 
tion. As I don’t write history I omit to note such facts as 
are recorded in the newspapox's, and merely mention the odd 
things I pick up, which are not generally known, and which 
may hereafter throw some light on those which are. 

The Belgian business is subsiding into quiet again. The 
Dutch have gained some credit, and the Prince of Orange 
has (what was of importance to him) i*emoved the load of 
odium under which he had been labouring in Holland, and 
acquired great popularity. Leopold has cut a ridiculous 
figure enough; not exhibiting any want of personal courage, 
but after all the flourishes at the time of his accession 
finding himself at the head of a nation of blustering cowards 
vi/^ho would do nothing but run away. The arrival of the 
French army soon put an end to hostilities, and now the 
greater part of it has been recalled ; but Leopold has desired 
that 10,000 men ma)- be left for his protection, whether 
against the Dutch or against the Belgians does not appear. 
This excites considerable jealousies here, for as yet it is not 
known he asked for such aid, nor on what terms it is to 
be granted. 

L. told me an odd thing connected with these troops. 
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Eastliope received a commission from a secretary of Soult to 
sell largely in our funds, coupled witli an assurance that the 
troops would not retire. I don’t know the fate of the com- 

mission. 

There are various reports of dissensions in the Cabinet^ 
which are not true. The Duke of Wellington was sent for by 
Lord Grey the other day, to give his opinion about the demo- 
lition of the Belgian fortresses; so the ex-Prime Minister 
went to visit his successor in the apartment which was so 
lately his own. No man would mind such a thing less than 
the Duke ; he is sensitive, but has no nonsense about him. 
He is very well and, however disgusted with the state of 
everything at home and abroad (which after all is greatly 
imputable to himself), in high spirits. 

The King did a droll thing the other day. The cere- 
monial of the coronation was taken down to him for appro- 
val. The homage is first done by the spiritual Peers, with 
the Archbishop at their head. The fii*st of each class (the 
Archbishop for the spiritual) says the words, and then they 
all kiss his cheek in succession. He said he would not be 
kissed by the bishops, and ordered that part to be struck 
out. As I expected, the prelates would not stand it; the 
Archbishop remonstrated, the King knocked under, and so 
he must undergo the salute of the spiritual as well as of the 
temporal Lords. 

August SOth . — Left Stoke yesterday morning; a large 
party — Talleyrand, De Eos, Pitzroy Somersets, Motteux, John 
Eussell, Alava, Byng. In the evening Talleyrand discoursed, 
but I did not hear much of him. I was gouty and could not 
stand, and all the places near him were taken. I have 
never heard him narrate comfortably, and he is difficnlt to 
understand. He talked of Franklin. I asked him if he was 
remarkable in conversation ; he said he was from his great 
simplicity and the evident strength of his mind. He spoke of 
the coronation of the Emperor Alexander. Somebody wrote 
him a letter at the time from Moscow with this expression : 

^ L’Empereur marchait, precede des assassins de son grand- 
p^re, entoure de ceux de son pSre, et suivi par les siens.’ 
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He said of tlie Count de Saint-Germain (wlioni lie never saw) 
that there is an account of him in Cranford’s booh ; nobody 
knew wlienee he came nor whither he went; he appeared 
at Paris suddenly, and disappeared in the same way, lived in 
an Mtel garni^ had always plenty of money, and paid for every- 
thing regularly ; he talked of events and persons connected 
with history, both ancient and modern, with entire familiarity 
and a correctness which never was at fault, and always of the 
people as if he had lived with them and known them ; as 
Talleyrand exemplified it, he would say, ^IJn jour quo je diiiais 
chez Cesar.’ ^ He was supposed to be the Wandering Jew, a 
story which has always appeared to me a very sublime fiction, 
telling' of 


That settled ceaseless gloom. 

The fabled Hebrew waucloror boro, 

Which will not look beyond the tomb, 

Which cannot hope for rest before. 

Then he related Mallet’s conspiracy and the strange way in 
which he heard it. Early in the morning his tailor came to 
his house and insisted on seeing him. He was in bed, but on his 
valet ile chamhre^s telling him how pi'essiiig the tailor was he 
ordered him to be let in. The man said, ^ Have you not heard 
the news ? There is a revolution in Paris.’ It had coine to 
the tailor’s knowledge by Mallet’s going to him the very first 
thing to order a new uniform ! Talleyrand said the conspira- 
tors ought to have put to death Cambaceres and the Eing of 

^ [This mysterious adventurer died in the arms of Prince Charles of 
Hesse, in 1784 ; and some account of him is to bo found in tho ^ Memoirs ’ of 
that personage, quoted in the ^ Edinburgh Beview,’ vol. cxxiii. p. 551, The 
Count de Saint-Germain was a man of science, especially versed in chemistry 
botany, and metallurgy, lie is supposed to have derived his money from 
an invention in the art of dyeing. According to Ms own account of himself 
he was a son of Prince Bagozky of Transylvania and his first wife, a 
Tekely, and he was Protestant and educated by the last of the Medicis. 
He was supposed to be ninety-two or ninety-three when he died. His 
knowledge of the arcana of science and his mysterious manner of life Imd 
given him something of the reputation of a wizard and a conjuror, but he 
was an honourable and benevolent man, not to be confounded witli such 
charlatans as Mesiner and Oagliostro,] 
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Eoine. I asked liim if they had done so whether he thought 
it possible the thing might haye succeeded. He said, O’est 
possible/ To my question whether the Emperor would not 
haye blown away the whole conspiracy in a moment he re- 
plied, Ce n'est pas sur, c’est possible que cela aurait reussi/ 

He afterwards talked of Madame de Stael and Monti. 
They met at Madame de Marescalchi’s yilia near Bologna, and 
were profuse of compliments and admiration for each other. 
Each brought a copy of their respective works beautifully 
bound to present to the other. After a day passed in an inter- 
change of literary flatteries, and the most ardent expressions 
of delight, they separated, but each forgot to carry away the 
present of the other, and the books remain in Madame de 
Marescalch/s library to this day. 

August Slst » — Dined at Osteiiey yesterday ; Lady Sand- 
wich, Esterhazy and the Bathursts, Brooke Greville and 
George Tilliers. Esterhazy told me he had no doubt that there 
would be a war, that General Baudron was arrived from 
Brussels, and Leopold had sent word by him that the Erench 
troops were absolutely necessary to his safety, to protect 
him from the turbulence of his own subjects. He considered 
that the Polish business was over, at which he greatly re- 
joiced. He said that nobody was prepared for war, and the 
great object was to gain time, but a few weeks must now 
bring matters to a crisis ; the only difi6.culty appears to be what 
to go to war about, and who the belligerents should be, for at 
the eleventh hour, and with the probability of a general war, 
it is a toss-up whether we and the Erench are to be the closest 
allies or the deadliest enemies. He told me that Casimir 
Eerier would probably be unable to keep his ground, that the 
modified law about the House of Peers did not give satisfac- 
tion, If he is beaten on this he goes out, and if he does, 
with him will probably vanish all hopes of peace. It is pretty 
evident that Erance is rapidly advancing to a republic. Her 
institutions have long been republican, and, though very 
compatible with a despotic empire, incompatible with a con- 
stitutional and limited monarchy. This Buonaparte knew. 

Another Coronation Committee yesterday, and, I amhappy 
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to say, tlie last, for this business is tlie greatest of all bores. 
There is a furious squabble between the Grand Chamberlain 
and the Earl Marshal (who is absent and has squabbled by 
deputy) about the box of the former in Westminster Abbey. 
At the last coronation King George IV. gave Lord Gwydir 
Ms box in addition to his own, and now Lord Cholmondcley 
claims a similar box.^ This is resisted. The present King 
disposes of his own box (and will probably fill it with every 
sort of canaille) ; the Lords won’t interfere, and the Grand 
Chamberlain protests, and says he has been shamefully used, 
and there the matter stands. The Grand Chamberlain is in 
the wrong. 

Seplemher 3rd , — On Wednesday a Council was held. Very 
few of the Ministers stay for the Councils ; small blame to 
them, as the Irish say, for we are kept about three times as 
long by this regular, punctual King as by the capricious, irre- 
gular Monarch who last ruled over us. This King is a queer 
fellow. Our Council was principally for anew Great Seal and 
to deface the old Seal. The Chancellor claims the old one as 
his perquisite. I had forgotten the hammer, so the King said, 
My Lord, the host thing I can do is to give you the Seal, and 
tell you to take it and do what you please with it.’ The 
Chancellor said, ^ Sir, I believe there is some doubt whether 
Lord Lyndliurst ought not to have half of it, as he was Chan- 
cellor at the time of your Majesty’s accession.’ Well,’ said 
the King, then I will judge between you like Solomon ; here 
(turning the Seal round and round), now do you cry heads or 
tails ? ’ We all laughed, and the Chancellor said, ^ Sir, 1 take 
the bottom part.’ The King opened the two compartments of 
the Seal and said, ^ Kow, then, I employ you as ministers of 
taste. You will send for Bridge, my silversmith, and desire 
him to convert the two halves each into a salver, with my arms 
•on one side and yonrs on the other, and Lord Lyndhur&t’s the 
same, and you will take one and give him the other, and 
both keep them as presents from me.’ The Duchess of Kent 

^ [Lord Gwydir and Lord Otolmondeley filed tte ofHce of Lord High 
Ohamherlain for alternative lives as the representatives of the joint claimants 
i the odicc.l 
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will not attend the coronation, and there is a report that the 
King is unwilling to make all the Peers that are req^uired ; 
this is the current talk of the day. 

BejpUmler 5th. — A.t Gorhamhurj since Saturday; the 
Harrowbys, Bathursts, Prankland Lewes’s, Lady Jersey, 
Mahon, Lushington, Wortleys; rather agreeable and lively | 
all anti-Eoformers, so no quarrelling about that, though 
Lord Harrowby is ready to squabble with anybody either 
way, but furiously against the Bill. 

September 8tL — Dined with the Duke of Wellington 
yesterday ; thirty-one people, very handsome, and the Styrian 
Minstrels playing and singing all dinner time, a thing I 
never saw before. I sat next to Esterhazy and talked to him 
(a very little) about Belgian affairs. He said Talleyrand 
had given positive assurances that the French troops should 
be withdrawn whenever the Dutch retired, that the other 
Powers were aware of Perier’s difficulties, and were ready to 
concede much to keep him in power, but that if he had not 
suiScient influence to repress the violent war faction there 
was no use in endeavouring to support him. Our Govern- 
ment had behaved very well and had been very strong in 
their remonstrances. 

After dinner I had much talk -with the Duke, who told me 
a good deal about the late King and the Duchess of Kent ; 
talked of his extravagance and love of spending, provided 
that it was not his own money that he spent ; he told an old 
story he had heard of Mrs, Pitzherbert’s being obliged to 
borrow money for his post-horses to take Mm to Kewniarket, 
that not a guinea was forthcoming to make stakes for some 
match, and when on George Leigh’s ^ entreaty he allowed 
some box to be searched that 3,000L was found in it. He 
always had money. When he died they found 10,000L in 
his boxes, and money scattered about everywhere, a great deal 
of gold. There were about 500 pocket-books, of different 
dates, and in every one money — guineas, one pound notes, one, 
two, or three in each. There never was anything like the 

^ [Colonel George Leigk, who managed his lace-hoxses; he was manied 
to Lord Byron’s half-sister.] 
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quantity of trinkets and trasli that they found. Ho had 
never given away or parted with anything. There was a 
prodigious quantity of hair — women’s hair — of all colours and 
lengths, some locks with the i)Owder and pomatum stiil 
sticking to them, heaps of woinon’s gloves, gage^ (rainmir 
which he had got at balls, and with the perspiration still 
marked on the fingers, notes and letters in abundance, but 
not iiiiich that was of any political consequence, and the 
whole was destroyed. Of his will he said that it was made in 
] 823 by Lord Eldon, very well drawn, that he desired his execu- 
tors might take all he had to pay his debts and such legacies 
as he might bequeath in any codicils he shonld make. He 
made no codicils and left no debts, so the King got all as 
heir-at-law. Knighton had managed his affairs voiy well, 
and got him out of debt. A good deal of money was 
disbursed in charity, a good deal through the inediuni of two 
or three old women. The Duke, talking of his love oi‘ ordering 
and expense, said that when ho was to ride at the last coro- 
nation the King said, ^ You must have a very fine saddle.’ 

^ What sort of saddle does your Majesty wish me to have ? ’ 

^ Send Cuffe to me.’ Accordingly Cufie went to him, and the 
Duke had to pay some hundreds for his saddle. (While I 
am writing the King and Queen with their cortege arc passing 
down to Westminster Abbey to the coronation, a grand 
procession, a fine day, an iinmenso crowd, and great acclam- 
ations.) 

We then talked of the Duchess of Kent, and T asked 
him why she set herself in such opposition to the Court. Ho 
said that Sir John Conroy was her adviser, that he was sure 
of it. What he then told me throws some light upon her 
ill-humour and displays her wrong-headedness. In the first 
place the late King disliked her 5 the Duke of Cumbei'land 
too was her enemy, and George IV., who was as great a 
despot as ever lived, was always talking of taking her child 
from her, which he inevitably would have done but for the 
Duke, who, wishing to prevent quarrels, did all in his power 
to deter the King, not by opposing him when he talked of 
it, which he often did, but by putting the thing off as well 
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as lie coiilcL However^ wlien the Duchess of Cumber- 
land came over, and there was a question how the Eoyal 
Family would receive her, he thought he might reconcile 
the Ciimberlaiids to the Duchess of Kent bj engaging her 
to be civil to the Duchess of Cumberland, so he desired 
Leopold to advise his sister (who was in the country) from 
him very strongly to write to the Duchess of Cumberland 
and express her regret at being absent on her arrival, and so 
prevented from calling on her. The Duchess sent Leojiold 
back to the Duke to ask why he gave her this advice? 
The Duke replied that he should not say why, that he 
knew more of what was going on than she possibly could, 
that he g^ave her this advice for her own benefit, and again 
repteated that she had better act on it. The Duchess said 
she was ready to give him credit for the goodness of his 
counsel, though he would not say what his reasons were, and 
she did as he suggested. This succeeded, and the Duke of 
Cumberland ceased to blow the coals. Matters went on 
quietly till the King died. As soon as he was dead the 
Duchess of Kent wrote to the Duke, and desired that she 
might be treated as a Dowager Princess of Wales, with a 
suitable income for herself and her daughter, who she also 
desired might be treated as Heiress Apparent, and that she 
shoxild have the sole control over the allowance to be made 
for both. The Duke replied that her proposition was alto- 
gether inadmissible, and that he could not possibly think of 
proposing anything for her till the matters regarding the 
King’s Civil List were settled, but that she might rely 
upon it that no measure which affected her in any way 
should be considered without being imparted to her and the 
fullest information given her. At this it appears she took 
great offence, for she did not speak to him for a long time after. 

When the Eegency Bill was framed the Duke desired the 
King’s leave to wait upon the Duchess of Kent and show it to 
her, to which Ms Majesty assented, and accordingly he wrote 
to her to say he would call upon her the next day with the 
draft of the Bill She was at Claremont, and sent word that 
she was out of town, but desired he would send it to her in 
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the country. He said she ought to have sent Sir John Con- 
roy to him^ or have desired him to go to her at Claremontj 
■which he would have done, but he wrote her word that he 
could not explain by letter so fully what he had to say as he 
could have done in a personal interview, but he would do so 
as well as he could. In the meantime. Lord Lyndhiirsi; 
brought on the measure in the House of Lords, and she sent 
Conroy up to hear him. He retuimed to Claremont Just 
after the Duchess had received the Duke’s letter. Since that 
he has dined with her. 

[I must say the King is punctual ; the cannon are now 
firing to announce his arrival at the Abbey, and my clock is 
at the same moment striking eleven ; at eleven it was an- 
nounced that he would be there.] 

His Majesty, I hear, was in great ill-huuiour at the levee 
yesterday ; contrary to his usual custom he sent for nobody, 
and gave no audiences, but at ten minutes after one floiUH'cd 
into the levee room ; notone Minister was come but the Duke 
of Eichmond. Talleyrand and Esterhazy alone of the Corjhs 
Diplomatique were in the next room. He attacked the 
of the Guards for not having his cap on his head, and seat 
for the officer on guard, who was not arrived, at which 
he expressed great ire. It is supposed that the peerages 
have put him out of temper. His Majesty did a very strange 
thing about them. Though their patents are not made out, 
and the new Peers are no more Peei’s than I am, he desired 
them to ai)pear as such in Westminster Abbey ami do 
homage. Colonel Berkeley asked me what he should do, and 
said what the King had desired of him. I told him he should 
do no such thing, and he said ho wonld go to the Chancellor 
and ask Mm. I don’t know how it ended. Howe told me 
yesterday morning in Westminster Abbey that Lord Cleve- 
land is to be a duke, though it is not yet acknowledged if it 
be so. There has been a battle about that 5 they say that he 
got his boroughs to he made a marquis, and got rid of them 
to be made a duke.^ 

^ [The Eaii of Darlington Lad been made Marquis of Clevelancl in 3837| 
and was raised to tbe dukedom in January 1838,] 
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Beptmher 17a.-TIie coronatioa went off wl 1 ^ 
whereas nobody was satisfied before it everybody was after it 
No events of consequence. The cholera has got to Berlin aM 
Warsaw IS taken by the Eussians, who appeaf to have behaved 
mth moderation. Since the deposition of Skrzuecki, and the 
^ign of clubs and mobs and the perpetration of massacres at 
Warsaw, the public sympathy for the Poles has a good deal 
faUen off. The cholera, which istravelliug south, is less violent 
than It was in the north. It is remarkable that the common 
peop ea eilin are impressed with, the samestrange belief that 

possessed thoseofSt.Petersbnrgthattheyhave been poisoned 

and Chad writes to-day that they believe there is no such 
disease, and that the deaths ascribed to that malady are pro- 
duced by poison administered by the doctors, who are bribed 
for thatpurpose ; thatthe rich findingthe poor becoming too 
numerous to be conveniently governed have adopted “this 
mode of thinning the population, which was employed with 
success by the English in India ; that the foreign doctors are 
the delegates ^ of a central committee, which is formed in 
London and directs the proceedings, and similar nonsense. 

The talk of the town has been about the King and a 
toast he gave at a great dinner at St. James’s the other day 
He had ninety guests-all his Ministers, all the great people 
and all the foreign Ambassadors. After dinner he made a 
ong, rambling speech in Ereneh, and ended by giving as ‘ a 
sentiment,’ as he called it, ‘ The land we live in.’ This was 
before the ladies left the room. After they were gone he 
made another speech in Trench, in the course of which he 
travelled over every variety of topic that suggested itself to 
his excm'sive mind, and ended with a very coarse toast and 
the words ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ Sefton, who told it me 
said he never felt so ashamed ; Lord Grey was ready to sinV 
into the earth ; everybody laughed of course, and Sefton, who 
sat next to Talleyrand, said to him, ‘ Eh bien, que pensez-vous 
de celaP ’ With his unmoved, immovable face he answered 
only, ‘ C’est bien remarquable.’ 

In the meantime Eeform, which has subsided into a calm 
for some time past, is approaching its termination in thA 
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House of Coniinons, and as it gets near tlie period of a fresli 
campaign^ and a more arduous tlaougli a shorter one, agita- 
tion is a little reviving. The ^ Times ^ and other violent news- 
papers are moving heaven and earth to stir up the country 
and intimidate the Peers, many of whom are frightened 
enough already. The general opinion at present is that the 
Peers created at the coronation will not be enough to carry the 
Bill (they are a set of horrid rubbish most of them), but that 
no more will be made at present; that the Opposition, if 
united, will be strong enough to throw out the Bill, but that 
they are so divided in opinion whether to oppose the Bill on 
the second reading or in Committee that this dissension will 
very likely enable it to pass. Up to this time there has been 
no meeting, and nothing has been agreed upon, but there 
would have been one convened by the Duke of Wellington 
but for Lady Mornington^s death, and this week they will 
arrange their plan of operations. Prom what Sefton says 
(who knows and thinks only as Brongham and Grey direct 
him) I conclude that the Government are resolved the Bill 
shall pass, that if it is thrown out they will do what the 
Tories recommended, and make as many Peers as may bo 
snfl&cient, for he said the other day he would rather it was 
thrown out on the second reading than pass by a small 
majority. With this resolution (which after having gone 
BO far is not unwise) and the feeling out of doox*s, pass it 
must, and so sure are Government of it that they have begun 
to divide the counties, and have set up an oflSca with clerks, 
maps, &c., ill the Council Office, and there the Committee sit 
every day. 

September 18th . — I came hero yesterday with the 
Chancellor, Creevey, Liittrell, my fatherland mothei*, Bster- 
hazy, Neumann. Brougham was tired, never spoke, and *wuiit 
to bed early. This morning I got a letter from the Lord Presi- 
dent enclosing an order from the King for a copy of ilio 
proceedings in Council on the marriage of the Duke of 
Sussex and Lady Augusta Murray. The Chancellor told me 
that the young man Sir Augustus d’Este had behaved very 
ill having filed a bill in Chancery, into which he had put all 
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Ms father’s love letters, written tMrty years ago, to perpetuate 
evidence ; tliat it was all done without tlie Duke of Sussex’s 
consent, hut that B’Este had got LusMngton’s opinion that 
the marriage was valid on the ground that the Marriage 
Act only applied to marriages contracted here, w^hereas 
this was contracted at Eome. He said Lnshington was a 
great authority, hut that he had no doubt he was wrong* 
The King is exceedingly annoyed at it. 

Septemher — Came to town. Talleyrand, Madame de 

Dino, and Alava came to Stoke yesterday. Tallejuand had a 
circle, but the Chancellor talked too much, and they rather 
spoilt one another. He said one neat thing. They were 
talking of Madame d’Abrantes’s ^ Memoirs,’ and of her mother, 
Madame Pernon. My father said, M. de Marboeuf etait 
un peu I’amant de Madame Pernon, n’est-ce i>as ? ’ He 
said, ^ Oui, mais je ne sais pas dans quelles proportionsJ 

Septemher 2(}th . — Mews arrived of great riots at Paris, on 
account of the Polish business and the fall of Warsaw. 
Madame de Dino (who, by-the-bye, Talleyrand says is the 
cleverest man or ivoman he ever knew) said last night that 
she desi>aired of the state of things in France, that this was 
no mere popular tumult, but part of an organised system of 
disaffection, and that the Carlists had joined the ultra- 
Eepiiblicans, that the National Guard was not to be depended 
upon, that ‘^leur esprit etait fatigue.’ Talleyrand himself 
was very low, and has got no intelligence from Ms Govern- 
ment, This morning I met Lord Grey, and walked with 
Mm. I told him what Madame de Dino had said. He said 
he knew it all, and how bad tMngs were, and that they would 
be much worse if the Eeform Bill was thrown out here. I 
asked him how they would he affected by that. He said that 
a change of Ministry here would have a very bad effect 
there, from which it may be inferred that if beaten they 
mean to resign. He said the French Ministry had been 
very imprudent about Poland* T said, ^How ? for what could 
they have done ? They could only get at Poland through 
Prussia.’ He said they might have sent a fleet to the 
Baltic with our concurrence, though we could not 
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ttem to do so. I asked Mm wliat lie tliougM would be tbe 
result of the dissolution of Perier’s GoTernment 5 I said tkat 
there appeared to me two alternatives, a general bouleversement 
or tlie war faction in power under tke existing system. He 
replied ke did not tkink tkere would now be a bouleversement^ 
but a Ministry of Lafayette, Lamarque, and all that party 
who were impatient to plunge Prance into war. I said I did 
not think Prance could look to a successful war, for the old 
alliance would be re-formed against her. He rejoined that 
Eussia was powerless, crippled by this contest, and under the 
necessity of maintaining a great army in Poland ; Austria 
and Prussia were both combustible, half the provinces of the 
former nearly in a state of insurrection ; that the latter had 
enough to do to preserve quiet, and the Prench would rouse all 
the disaffected spirit which existed in both. I said ^ then we 
were on the eve of that state of things which was predicted 
by Canning in his famous speech.^ Here we met Ellis, and I 
left them. 

I afterwards saw George Yilliers, who told me that he 
knew from a member of the Cabinet that there had been a 
division in it on the question of going out if the Eeform 
Bill should be rejected, and that it had been carried by 
a majority that they should. He told me also a curious 
thing about Stanley’s Arms Bill : that it had never been im- 
parted to Lord Anglesey, nor to the Cabinet here, and that 
Lord Grey had been obliged to write an apology to Lord 
Anglesey, and to tell him he (Lord Grey) had himself seen the 
Bill for the first time in the newspapers. This he had from 
Lord C., who is a great friend of Lord Anglesey’s, and who 
had seen Lord Grey’s letter before he left Ireland ; but the 
story appears to me quite incredible, and is probably untrue* 
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"Whig and Tory Meetings on Heform — Besolution to carry the Bill — Holland 
— Radical Jones — Reform Bill thrown ont by the Lords— Dorsetshire 
Election — Division among the Toiies — Bishop Phillpotta —Prospects of 
Reform — Its Dangers — Riots at Bristol — The Cholera at Sunderland — 
An Attempt at a Compromise on Reform — Lord Wharnciiffe negotiates 
with the Ministers — Negotiation with Mr. Barnes — Proclamation against 
the Unions — Barbarism of Sunderland — Disappointment of Lord Wham- 
cliffe — Bristol and Lyons — Commercial Negotiations with France — 
Poulett Thomson — Lord WharnclilTe’s Proposal to Lord Grey — Dis- 
approved by the Duke of Wellington — ^Moderation of Lord John Russell 
— The Appeal of Drax v. Grosvenor — The Second Reform Bill — 
Violence of Lord Durham — ^hlore Body-snatchers — Duke of Richmond 
and Sir Henry Parnell — Panshanger — Creation of Peers — Division of 
Opinion — Negotiation to avoid the Creation of Peers — Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s Interview with the King — Opposition of the Duke of ‘Wellington 
— The Waverers resolve to separate from the Duke. 

Septemler 22nd. — The nigM before last Croker and Ma- 
oaulay made two fine speeches on Eeform ; the former spoke 
for two hours and a half, and in a way he had never done 
before, Macaulay was very brilliant. There was a meeting 
at Lord Ebrington’s yesterday*, called by him, Lyttelton 
Lawley, and of members of the House of Oommoiis only, and 
they (without coming to any resolution) were all agreed to 
prevail on the Government not to resign in the event of 
the Eeform Bill being rejected in tbe House of Lords, I 
have no doubt, therefore, in spite of what Lord Grey said, 
and the other circumstances I have mentioned above, that 
they will not resign, and I doubt whether there will be any 
occasion for it. 

There was a dinner at Apsley House yesterday ; the 
Af n-nnnqifion. to discuss matters before having 
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a general meeting. At this dinner there were sixteen 
or seventeen present, all the leading anti-Reformers of the 
Peers. They agreed to oppose the second reading. Dudley, 
who was there, told me it was tragedy first and farce 
afterwards ; for Eldon and Kenyon, who had dined with 
the Duke of Cumberland, came in after dinner. Chairs 
were placed for them on each side of the Duke, and after 
he had explained to them what they had been discussing, and 
what had been agreed upon, Kenyon made a long speech on 
the first reading of the Bill, in which it was soon apparent 
that he was very drunk, for he talked excoeding nonsense, 
wandered from one topic to another, and repeated the same 
things over and over agnin. When he had done Eldon 
made a speech on the second reading, and appeared to be 
equally drunk, only. Lord Bathurst told me, Kenyon in his 
drunkenness talked nonsense, but Eldon sense. Dudley said 
it was not that they were as drunk as lords and gentlemen 
sometimes are, but they were drunk like porters. Lyiidlmrst 
was not there, though invited. He dined at Holland House. 
It is pretty clear, however, that he will vote for the second 
reading, for his wife is determined he shall. I saw her 
yesterday, and she is full of pique and resentment against 
the Opposition and the Duke, half real and half pretended, 
and chatters away about LyndhursPs not being their cat’s 
paw, and that if thej^ choose to abandon him, they must not 
expect him to sacrifice himself for them. The pretexts 
she takes are, that they would not go to the House of Lords 
on Tuesday and support him against Brougham on the 
Bankruptcy Bill, and that the Duke of Wellington wrote to 
her and desired her to influence her husband in the matter 
of Eeform. The fii-st is a joke, the second there might be 
a little in, for vanity is always uppermost, but they have 
both some motive of interest, which they will pursue in what- 
ever way they best can. The excuse they make is that they 
want to conceal their strength from the Govoriimeiit, and 
accordingly the Duke of Wellington has not yet entered any 
of his proxies. The truth is that I am by no means sure 
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and tliongli I tliiiik it very doubtful if any practicable alter- 
ation will be made in Committee, it will be better to take 
that chance, and the chance of an accommodation and com- 
promise between the two parties and the two Houses, than 
to attack it in front. It is clear that Government are re- 
solved to carry the Bill, and equally clear that no means they 
can adopt would be unpopular. They are averse to making 
more Peers if they can help it, and would rather go quietly 
on, without any fresh changes, and I believe they are con- 
scientiously persuaded that this Bill is the least democratical 
Bill it is possible to get the country to accept, and that if 
offered in time this one will be accepted. I had heai'd 
before that the country is not enamoured of this Bill, but I 
fear that it is true that they are only indifferent to the 
Conservative clauses of it (if I may so term them), and for 
that reason it may be doubtful whether there would not be 
such a clamour raised in the event of the rejection of this 
Bill as would compel the Ministers to make a new one, more 
objectionable than the old. If its passing clearly appears to be 
inevitable, why, the sooner it is done the better, for at least 
one immense object will be gained in putting an end to 
agitation, and restoring the country to good-humour, and 
it is desirable that the House of Lords should stand as well 
with the people as it can. It is better, as Burke says, Ho do 
early, and from foresight, that which we may be obliged to 
do from necessity at last.^ I am not more delighted with 
Reform than I have ever been, but it is the part of prudence 
to take into consideration the present and the future, and 
not to harp u|)on the past. It matters not how the country 
has been worked up to its present state, if a calm observation 
convinces us that the spirit that has been raised cannot be 
allayed, and that is very clear to me. 

September — Peel closed the debate on Thursday 
night with a very fine speech, the best (one of his opponents 
told me, and it is no use asking the opinions of friends if a 
candid opponent is to be found) he had ever made, not only 
on that subject, but on any others he cut Macaulay to 
ribands. Macaulay is very brilliant, but his speeches are 
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harangues and neyer replies ; whereas Peel’s long experience 
and real talent for debate give him. a great advantage in the 
power of reply, which he very eminently possesses. Macaulay, 
however, will probably be a very distinguished man. These 
debates have elicited a vast deal of talent, and have served 
as touchstones to try real merit and power. As a proof of 
what practice and a pretty good understanding can do, there 
is Althorp, who now appears to be an excellent leader, and 
contrives to speak decently upon all subjects, quite as much 
as a leader need do ; for I have always thought that it should 
not be his business to furnish rhetoric and flowers of elo- 
quence, but good-humour, judgment, firmness, discretion, 
business-like talents, and gentlemanlike virtues. 

Dined at Eichmond on Friday with the Lyndhursts ; the 
mari talks against the Bill, the women for it. They are like 
the old divisions of families in the Civil Wars. 

My hrother-in-law and sister are just returned from a tour 
of three weeks in Holland ; curious spectacle, considering the 
state of the rest of Europe, nothing but loyalty and enthu- 
siasm, adoration of the Orange family ; 2,000,000 of people, 
and an army of 110,000 men; everybody satisfi.ed with the 
Government, and no desire for Eeform. 

Paris, on the point of exploding, is again tranquil, but 
nobody can tell for how long. They beb two to one here 
that the Eeform Bill is thrown out on the second reading ; 
and what then ? The meeting at Ebrington’s was flat, nothing 
agi'eed on. Hume wanted to pass some violent resolution, 
but was overruled. Milton made a foolish speech, with 
prospective menaces and present nothingness in it, and 
they sei)arated without having done good or harm. 

NewmarJeet, October l$t — Came here last night, to my groat 
joy, to get holidays, and leave Eeform and cholera and politics 
for racing and its amusements. Just before I came away I met 
Lord Wharncliffe, and asked him about his interview with 
Eadical Jones. This blackguard considers himself a sort of 
chief of a faction, and one of the heads of the sans-^culottim 
of the present day. He wrote to Lord Wharncliffe and said 
viriih him ihfii if he would errant Mm an 
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interview he miglit bring any person be pleased to witness 
wbat passed between them. Lord Wbarncliffe replied that 
be would call on bim, and should be satisfied to have no 
witness. Accordingly be did so, when tbe other in very civil 
terms told him that be wished to try and impress upon bis 
mind (as be was one of the heads of anti-Eeform in the 
House of Lords) how dangerous it would be to reject this 
Bill, that all sorts of excesses would follow its rejection, that 
their persons and properties would be perilled, and resistance 
would be unavailing, for that they (the Eeformers) were re- 
solved to carry their point. Lord WbarncliflPe ashed whether 
if this was conceded they would be satisfied. Jones replied, 
^ Certainly not ; ^ that they must go a great deal further, 
that an hereditary peerage was not to be defended on any 
reasonable theory. Still, he was not for doing away with it, 
that be wished the changes that were inevitable to take 
place quietly, and without violence or confusion. After 
some more discourse in this strain they separated, but very 
civilly, and without any intemperance of expression on tbe 
part of the Eeformer. 

On Monday the battle begins in the House of Lords, and 
up to this time nobody knows how it will go, each party being 
confident, but opinion generally in favour of the Bill being 
thrown out. There is nothing more curious in this question 
than the fact that it is almost impossible to find anybody who 
is satisfied with the joart he himself takes upon it, and that it 
is generally looked upon as a choice of evils, in which the 
only thing to do is to choose the least. The Eeformers say. 
Ton had better pass the Bill or you will have a worse. The 
modei’ate anti-Eeformers would be glad to suffer the second 
reading to pass and alter it in Committee, hut they do not 
dare do so, because the sulky, stupid, obstinate High Tories 
declare that they will throw the whole thing up, and not 
attempt to alter the Bill if it passes the second reading* 
Every man seems tossed about by opposite considerations 
and the necessity of accommodating his own conduct to the 
caprices, passions, and follies of others. 

Biddlesworthy October lOih, — ^At Newmarket all last week; 
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all tlie Peers absent ; here since Pridaj, Yesterday morning 
tlie newspapers (all in black announced tbe defeat of tbe 
Reform Bill by a majority of forty-one, at seven o’clock on 
Saturday morning, after five nights’ debating. By all 
accounts the debate was a magnificent display, and incom- 
parably superior to that in the House of Commons, but 
the reports convey no idea of it. The great speakers on 
either side were : — Lords Grey, Lansdowne, Goderich, 
Plnnket, and the Chancellor, for the Bill; against it, 
Lords Wharncliffe (who moved the amendment), Harrowby, 
Carnarvon, Dudley, Wynford, and Lyndhnrst. The Duke of 
Wellington’s speech was exceedingly bad ; he is in fact, and 
has proved it in repeated instances, unequal to argue a great 
constitutional question. He has neither the command of 
language, the power of reasoning, nor the knowledge re- 
quisite for such an effort. Lord Harrowby’s speech was 
amazingly fine, and delivered with great effect ; and the last 
night the Chancellor is said to have surpassed all his former 
exploits, Lyndhnrst to have been nearly as good, and Lord 
Grey very great in reply. Thei’e was no excitement in 
London the following day, and nothing particular happened 
but the Chancellor being drawn from Downing Street to 
Berkeley Square in his carriage by a very poor mob. The 
majority was much greater than anybody expected, and it 
is to be hoped may be productive of good by showing the 
necessity of a compromise ; for no Minister can make sixty 
Peers, which Lord Grey must do to cany this BiH; it 
would be to create another House of Lords. Hobody knows 
what the Ministers would do, but it was thought they would 
not resign. A meeting of members of the House of Com- 
mons was held under the auspices of Ebrington to agree 
upon a resolution of confidence in the Government this day. 
The majority and the magnificent display of eloquence and 
ability in the House of Lords must exalt the character and 
dignity of that House, and I hope increase its efficacy for 
good purposes and for resistance to this Bill. It may be 
hoped, too, that the apathy of the capital may have some 
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effect in tlie country, tliougli the nnions, which are so well 
disciplined and under the control o£ their orators, will make 
a stir. On the whole I rejoice at this result, though I had 
taken fright before, and thought it better the Bill should be 
read a second time than be thrown out by a very small 
majority. 

While the debates have been going on there have been 
two elections, one of the Lord Mayor in the City, which the 
Keformers have carried after a sharp contest, and the contest 
for Dorsetshire between Ponsonby and Ashley, which is not 
yet over. Ponsonby had a week’s start of his opponent, 
notwithstanding which it is so severe that they have been for 
some days within ten or fifteen of each other, and (what is 
remarkable) the aiiti-Eeformer is the popular candidate, and 
has got all the mob with him. This certainly is indicative 
of some change^ though not of a reaction^ in public opinion. 
There is no longer the same vehemence of desire for this Bill, 
and I doubt whether all the efforts of the press will be able 
to stimulate the people again to the same pitch of excite- 
ment. 

Buckenliamy October IWi . — Came here yesterday ; nobody 
of note, not lively, letters every day with an account of what 
is passing. The Radical press is moving heaven and earth to 
produce excitement, but without much effect. There was 
something of a mob which marched about tbe parks, but no 
mischief done. Londonderry and some others were liooted 
near the House of Lords. ISTever was a party so crestfallen 
as I hear they are ; they had not a notion of such a division. 
There seems to be a very general desire to bring about a 
fair compromise, and to have a Bill infeoduced next session 
which may be so framed as to secure tbe concurrence of 
the majority of both Houses. The finest speeches by all 
accounts were Ilarrowby’s, Lyndliurst’s, and Grey’s reply; 
but Henry do Eos, who is a very good judge, writes me 
word that Lyndhurst’s was the most to his taste. 

October 12iK — The Reformers appear to have rallied their 
spirits. Lord Grey went to Windsor, was graciously received 
by the King, and obtained the dismissal of Lord Howe, which 
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will serve to show the King’s entire good-will to Ms present 
Ministers. EbringtoMs resolution of confidence was carried 
by a great majority in the House of Commons after some 
violent speeches from Macaulay, Shell, and O’Connell, and very 
moderate ones and in a low tone on the other side. Macau- 
lay’s speech was as usual very eloquent, but as inflammatory 
as possible. Such men as these three can care nothing into 
what state of confusion the country is thrown, for all they 
want is a market to which they may bring their talents ; ^ 
but how the Miltons, Tavistocks, Althorps, and all who 
have a great stake in the country can run the same course 
is more than I can conceive or comprehend. Party is indeed, 
as Swift says, ^the madness of many,’ when carried to its 
present pitch. In the meantime the Conservative party are 
as usual committing blunders, which will be fatal to them. 
Lord Harrowby was to have moved yesterday or the day 
before, in the House of Lords, a resolution pledging the 
House to take into consideration early in the next session 
the acknowledged defects in the representation, with a view 
to make such ameliorations in it as might be consistent with 
the Constitution, or something to this effect. This has not 
been done because the Duke of Wellington objects. He will 
not concur because he thinks the jpi'oposition shonld come 
from Government ; as if this was a time to stand npon such 
punctilios, and that it was not of paramount importance to 
show the country that the Peers are not obstinately bent 
npon opposing all Eeform. I had hoped that he had i3rofited 
by experience, and that at least his past errors in politics 
might have taught him a little modesty, and that he would 
not have thwarted measures which were proposed by the 
wisest and most disinterested of his own party. I can con- 
ceive no greater misfortune at this moment than such a dis- 
union of that party, and to have its deliberations ruled by 
the obstinacy and prejudices of the Duke. He is a great 
man in little things, but a little man in great matters — 
mean in civil affairs ; in those mighty questions which 

^ This was very unjust to Macaulay, and not true as to Sheil ; to OHon- 
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embrace enormous £ind various interests and considMfetions, . 

and to compreliend wMcli great knowledge of tinman 
great sagacity, coolness, and impartiality are required, ke is 
not fit to govern and direct. His mind kas not been suffi« 
ciently disciplined, nor saturated witk knowledge and ma- 
tured by reflection and communication witk otker minds, to 
enable kim to be a safe and efficient leader in suck times as 
tkese. 


[Ill reading over tkese remarks upon tke Duke of Wel- 
lington, and comparing tkem witk tke opinions I now enter- 
tain of Ms present conducfc, and of tke nature and quality of 
Ms mind, I am compelled to ask myself wketker I did not 
tken do kim injustice. On tke wkole I tkink not. He is 
not, nor ever was, a little man in anytking, great or small ; 
but I am satisfied tkat ke kas made great political blunders, 
tkougk witk tke best and most patriotic intentions, and tkat 
kis conduct tkrougkout tke Eeform contest was one of tke 
greatest and most unfortunate of tkem . — July 1838.] 

October lAtlu — Tke town continues quite quiet; tke 
country nearly so. Tke press strain every nerve to produce 
excitement, and tke Times ’ kas begun an assault on tke 
biskops, wkom it kas marked out for vengeance and defama- 
tion for kaving voted against tke Bill. Altkorp and Lord Jokn 
Eussell kave written grateful letters to Attwood as Okairman 
of tke Birmingkam Union, tkus indirectly acknowledging 
tkat puissant body. Tkere was a desperate strife in tke 
House of Lords between PkiUpotts and Lord Grey, in wkich 
tke former got a most tremendous dressing. Times must 
be migktily clianged when my sympathies go witk this 
bishop, and even now, tkongk full of disgust witk tke otker 
faction, I have a pleasure in seeing Mm trounced. Tke 
shade of Canning may rejoice at tke sight of Grey smiting 
PkiUpotts. Even on suck a question PkiUpotts was essentially 
in tke right ; but ke lost kis temper, floundered, and got 
punished. It was most indecent and disgusting to hear 
Brougham from tke Woolsack, in a strain of tke bitterest 
irony and sarcasm, but so broad as to be without tke sem- 
blance of disguise, attack the bench of bishops. I am of 
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opinion tliat it would have been far better never to bave let 
them back into the House of Lords, but now that they are 
there I would not thrust them out, especially at this moment. 
Lord Grey in this debate gave no handle certainly, for he 
interposed in their favour, and rebuked Lord Suffield, who 
attacked them first, and told him he was out of order, and 
then Phillpotts very foolishly attacked him. 

October 15th , — A furious attack in the House of Commons 
upon Althorp’s and John EusselFs letters to Attwood by 
Hardinge and Vyvyan. Peel not there, having hopped off to 
Staffordshire, to the great disgust of his party, whom he 
never scruples to leave in the lurch. They made wretched 
excuses for these letters, and could only have recourse to the 
pretence of indignation at being thought capable of foment- 
ing disorders, which is all very well ; but they do foment 
discord and discontent by every moans in their power. With 
a yelling majority in the House, and a desperate press out 
of it, they go on in their reckless course without fear or 
shame. Lord Harrowby made a speech in the House of 
Lords, and declared his conviction that the time was come 
for effecting a Reform, and that he would support one to a 
certain extent, which he specified. In the House he was 
coolly received, and the ^ Times ^ hardly deigned to notice 
what he said. Parliament is to be up on Thursday next, 
and will probably not meet till January, when of course 
the first thing done will be to bring in the Bill again. What, 
then, is gained ? Por as Ministers take every opportunity of 
declaring that they will accept nothing less efficient (as 
they call it) than the present Bill, no compromise can be 
looked for. Lord Harrowby is the only man who has said 
what he will do, and probably he goes further than the bulk 
of his party would approve of; and yet he is far behind the 
Ministerial plan. So that there seems little prospect of 
getting off for less than the old Bill, for the Opposition will 
hardly venture to stop the next m limine as they did this. 
I do not see why they should hope to amend the next Bill in 
Committee any more than the last, and the division which 
they dreaded the other day is not less likely, and would not 



be less fatal upon another occasion. If, then, it is to pass at 
last, it comes back to what I thought before, that it might as 
well have passed at first as at last, and the excitement con- 
sequent on its rejection have been spared, as well as the 
odium which has accrued to the Peers, which will not be 
forgotten or laid aside. 

The Dorsetshire election promises to end in favour of 
Ashley, and there will be a contest for Cambridgeshire, which 
may also end in favour of the anti-Eefonn candidate. These 
victories I really believe to be unfortunate, for they are 
taken (I am arguing as if they were won, though, with regard 
to the first, it is the same thing by contrast with the last 
election) by the Tories and anti-Eeform champions as 
undoubted proofs of the i^eaction of public opinion, and they 
are thereby encouraged to persevere in opposition under the 
false notion that this supposed reaction will every day gain 
ground. I wish it were so with all my soul, but believe it 
is no such thing, and that although there may be fewer 
friends to the Bill than there were, particularly among the 
agriculturists, Eeform is not a whit less popular with the mass 
of the people in the manufacturing districts, throughout the 
unions, and generally amongst all classes and in all parts of 
the country. When I see men, and those in very great 
numbers, of the highest birth, of immense fortunes, of 
undoubted integrity and acknowledged talents, zealously and 
conscientiously supporting this measure, I own I am lost in 
astonishment, and even doubt ; for I can’t help asking 
myself whether it is possible that such men would be the 
advocates of measures fraught with all the peril we ascribe to 
these, whether we are not in reality mistaken, and labouring 
under groundless alarm genex’atcd by habitual prejudices 
and erroneous calculations. But often as this doubt comes 
across my mind, it is always dispelled by a reference to and 
comparison of the arguments on both sides, and by the 
lessons which all that I have ever read and all the conclu- 
sions I have been able to draw from the study of history 
have impressed on my mind. I believe these measures full 
of danger, but that the manner in which they have been intro- 
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duced, discussed^ defended, and supported is more dangerous 
still. The total iinsettlement of men’s minds, the bringing" 
into contempt all the institutions which have been hitherto 
venerated, the aggrandisement of the power of the j>eople, 
the embodying and recognition of popular authority, the use 
and abuse of the King’s name, the truckling to the j^ress, are 
things so subversive of government, so prejudicial to order 
and tranquillity, so encouraging to sedition and disaifection, 
that I do not see the possibility of the country settling down 
into that calm and undisturbed state in which it was before 
this question was mooted, and without which there can be no 
happiness or security to the community. A thousand mush- 
room orators and politicians have sprung up all over the 
country, each big with his own ephemeral importance, and 
every one of whom fancies himself fit to govern the nation. 
Amongst them are some men of active and powerful minds, 
and nothing is less probable than that these spirits of mis- 
chief and misrule will be content to subside into their original 
nothingness, and retire after the victory has been gained 
into the obscurity from which they emerged. 

NewmarTzet^ October 2Srd . — ^hTothing but racing all this 
week ; Parliament has been prorogued and all is quiet. The 
world seems tired, and requires rest. How soon it will 
all begin again God knows, but it will not be suffered to sleep 
long. 

London^ November 11th , — ^Hothing written for a long 
time ; I went after the second October meeting to Euston, 
and from thence to Horsham, returned to Newmarket, was 
going to Pelbrigg, but came to town on Tuesday last (the 
8th) on account of the cholera, which has broken out at Sun- 
derland. The country was beginning to slumber after the 
fatigues of Beform, when it was rattled up by the business of 
Bristol,^ which for brutal ferocity and wanton, unprovoked 
violence may vie with sopie of the worst scenes of the 

^ [Biots broke out with great Tiolence at Bristol on tlie 29tb of October, 
the pretext being the entry of Sir Charles Wetherell into that city (of which 
he was Eecorder), who was notorious for his violent opposition to the 
Beform Bill. Much property was destroyed, and many lives lost.] 
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Frencli Eevolntion, and may act as a damper to oiir national 
pride. The spirit which produced these atrocities was gene- 
rated by Reform, but no pretext was afforded for their actual 
commission ; it was a premature outbreaking of the thirst for 
plunder, and longing after havoc and destruction, which is 
the essence of Reform in the mind of the mob. The details 
are ample, and to be met with everywhere ; nothing could 
exceed the ferocity of the populace, the imbecility of the 
magistracy, or the good conduct of the troops. More punish- 
ment was inflicted by them than has been generally known, 
and some hundreds were killed or severely wounded by the 
sabre. One body of dragoons pursued a rabble of colliers 
into the country, and covered the fields and roads with the 
bodies of wounded wretches, making a severe example of 
them. In London there would probably have been a great 
uproar and riot, but fortunately Melbourne, who was fright- 
ened to death at the Bristol affair, gave Lord Hill and 
Ritzroy Somerset carte llanche^ and they made such a provi- 
sion of military force in addition to the civil power that the 
malcontents were paralysed. The Bristol business has done 
some good, inasmuch as it has opened people’s eyes (at least 
so it is said), but if we are to go on as we do with a mob- 
ridden Government and a foolish King, who renders himself 
subservient to all the wickedness and folly of his Ministers, 
where is the advantage of having people’s eyes open, when 
seeing they will not perceive, and hearing they will not 
understand ? Koihing was wanting to complete our situation 
but the addition of physical evil to our moral plague, and 
that is come in the shape of the cholera, which broke out at 
Sunderland a few days ago. To meet the exigency Govern- 
ment has formed another Board of Health, but without dis- 
solving the first, though the second is intended to swallow up 
the first and leave it a mere nullity. Lord Lansdowiie, who 
is President of the Council, an office which for once promises 
not to be a sinecure, has taken the opportunity to go to 
Bowood, and having come up (sent for express) on account of 
the cholera the day it was officially declared really to be that 
disease, he has trotted back to his house in the country. 

TOL II. P 
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Novemler lUh . — Eor the last two or three days the rej^orts 
from Sunderland about the cholera have been of a doubtful 
character. The disease makes so little x^rogress that the 
doctors begin again to doubt whether it is the Indian 
cholera, and the merchants, shipowners, and inhabitants, 
who suffer from the restraints imposed upon an infected 
place, are loudly complaining of the measures which have 
been adopted, and strenuously insisting that their town is in 
a more healthy state than usual, and that the disease is no 
more than what it always is visited with every year at this 
season. In the meantime all preparations are going on in 
London, just as if the disorder was actually on its way to the 
ineti-opolis. We have a Board at the Council Office, between 
which and the Board at the College some civilities have 
passed, and the latter is now ready to yield up its functions 
to the former, which, however, will not be regularly consti- 
tuted without much difficulty and many jealousies, all owing* 
to official carelessness and mismanagement. The Board has 
been diligently employed in drawing wp suggestions and in- 
structions to local boards and parochial authorities, and great 
activity has prevailed hei'e in establishing committees for the 
purpose of visiting the different districts of the metroj)olis, and 
making such arrangements as may he necessary in fche event 
of sickness breaking out. There is no lack of money or 
labour for this end, and one great good will be accomxdished 
let what will happen, for much of the filth and misery of the 
town will be brought to light, and the condition of the x)Oorer 
and more wretched of the inhabitants can hardly fail to be 
ameliorated. The reports from Sunderland exhibit a state 
of human misery, and necessarily of moral degradation, sucli 
as I hardly ever heard of, and it is no wonder, when a great 
j)art of the community is plunged into such a condition 
(and we may fairly suppose that there is a gradually 
mounting scale, with every degree of wretchedness up to the 
wealth and s|)londour which glitter on the surface of society), 
that there should be so many who are ripe for any desperate 
scheme of revolution. At Sunderland they say there are 
houses with 150 inmates, who are huddled five and six in 
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a bed. They are in the lowest state of poverty. The sick in 
these receptacles are attended by an apothecary^s boy, who 
brings them (or I suppose tosses them) medicines without 
distinction or enquiry. 

I saw Lord Wliarncliffe last night, just returned from 
Yorkshire; he gives a bad account of the state of the public 
mind ; he thinks that there is a strong revolutionary spirit 
abroad ; told me that the Duke of Wellington had written to 
the King a memorial upon the danger of the associations 
that were on foot. 

Eoehamptony November l^th , — On Tuesday last I went 
with the Duke of Richmond to pass a day at Shirley Lodge, 
a house that has been lent him by Mr. Maberly, and there 
we had a great deal of conversation about Reform and 
general politics, in the course of which I was struck by 
his apparent candour and moderation, and when I told him 
that nothing would do but a compromise between the parties 
he acceded to that opinion, and said that he should like 
to go to Lord Wharncliffe, and talk the matter over with 
him. This was on Wednesday. Yesterday morning I 
called on Lord Wharncliffe, and told him what Richmond 
had said. He was sitting before a heap of papers, and when 
I told him this he laughed and said that Richmond was 
behindhand, that matters had gone a great deal further than 
this, and then proceeded to give me the following account of 
what had passed. A short time ago Palmerston spoke to his 
son, John Wortley, and expressed a desire that some com- 
promise could be effected between the Government and the 
Opposition leaders, which John imparted to Lord Harrowby 
and his father. The overture was so well received by them 
that Stanley went to Sandon, Lord Harrowby’s place in 
Staffordshire, in his way to Ireland, with Lord Grey’s 
consent, to talk it over with Lord Sandon. After this Lord 
Wharncliffe went to Sandon, and the two fathers and 
two sons discussed the matter, and came to a sort of 
general resolution as to the basis on which they would treat, 
which they drew up, and which Wharncliffe read to me. It 
was moderate, temperate, embraced ample concessions, and 
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asserted tlie necessity of each, party refraining from cle- 
inanding of tlie otlier what either was so pledged to as to he 
nnahle to concede without dishonour. On Wliarncliffe^s 
return to town he again saw Palmerston^ and cominiinicated 
to him Harrowby’s concurrence in an equitable adjustment 
of the Eeform question, and then suggested that if Govern- 
ment really desired this, it would be better that he (Whara- 
cliffe) should see Lord Grey himself on the subject. Palmers- 
ton told Lord Grey, who assented, and gave Wharncliffe a 
rendezvous at East Sheen on Wednesday last. There they 
had a long conversation, which by his account was conducted 
in a very fair and amicable spirit on both sides, and they 
seem to have come to a good understanding as to the 
j)rmciple on which they should treat. On parting, Grey 
shook hands with him twice, and told him he had not felt so 
much relieved for a long time. The next day Lord Grey 
made a minute of their conversation, which he submitted to 
the Cabinet ; they approved of it, and he sent it to Wharn- 
cliffe to peruse, who returned it to Lord Grey. In this 
state the matter stood yesterday morning, apparently with 
every prospect of being arranged. Wharncliffe had already 
spoken to Dudley, Lyiidhurst, and De Eos, the only Peers of 
his party he had seen, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who were all delighted at what had passed. He had written 
to the Duke of Wellington and Peel, and he is busying 
himself in consulting and communicating with all the Peers 
and influential Commoners of the party whom he can find in 
town. The terms are not settled, but the general basis 
agreed npon seems to be this : the concession of Schedule A, 
of representatives to the great towns, and a great extension 
of the county representation on one side j the abandoinneni., 
or nearly so, of Schedule B, such an arrangement witli 
regard to the lOL qualification as shall have the practical 
effect of a higher rate, and an nnderstandiiig that the 
manufacturing interest is not to have a preponderating 
influence in the county representation ; a great deal to be 
left open to discussion, especially on all the subordinate 
points# 
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Such is tlie Mstorj of this curious trains action, which 
affords a triumphant justification of the course which 
the Opposition adopted; indeed, Palmerston admitted to 
Wharncliffe that their tactics had been entirely judicious. 
Jt is likewise a great homage rendered to character, for 
Wharncliffe has neither'^ wealth, influence, nor superior 
abilities, nor even popularity with his own party. He is a 
spirited, sensible, zealous, honourable, consistent country 
gentleman ; their knowledge of his moderation and integrity 
induced Ministers to commit themselves to him, and he will 
thus be in all probability enabled to render an essential 
service to his country, and be a principal instrument in the 
settlement of a question the continued agitation of which 
would have been perilous in the extreme. Besides the pros- 
pect of a less objectionable Bill, an immense object is gained 
in the complete separation of the Ministry from the subv^ersive 
party, for their old allies the Radicals will never forgive 
them for this compromise with the anti-Eeformers, and they 
have now no alternative but to unite with those who call 
themselves the Conservative party against the rebels, repub- 
licans, associators, and all the disaffected in the country. 
After all their declarations and their unbending insolence, to 
have brought down their pride to these terms, and to the 
humiliation of making overtures to a party whose voice was 
only the other day designated by John Eussell as Hhe 
whisper of a faction,^ shows plainly how deeply alarmed they 
are at the general state of the country, and how the confla- 
gration of Bristol has suddenly illuminated their minds. That 
incident, the language of the associations, the domiciliary 
visits to Lord Grey at midnight of Place and his rabble, and 
the licentiousness of the press, have opened their eyes, and 
convinced them that if existing institutions are to be preserved 
at all there is no time to be lost in making such an arrange- 
ment as may enable all who have anything to lose to 
coalesce for their mutual safety and protection. Whatever 
may be tbe amount of their concessions, the Eadieals will 
never pardon Lord Grey for negotiating with the Tories at 
all, and nothing will prevent his being henceforward the 
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object of their suspicion and aversion, and marked out for 
tlieir vengeance. By wliat process Altborp and John Russell 
were induced to concur, and how they are to set about swal- 
lowing their own words, I do not guess. 

As a proof of the disposition which exists, and the good 
understanding between Wharncliffe^ and the Government, he 
told me that some time ago Ward and Palmer went to him, 
and said that in the City the majority of men of weight and 
property were favourable to Reform, but not to the late Bill, 
and that they were desirous of having a declaration drawn 
up for signature, expressive of their adherence to Reform, but 
of their hope that the next measure might he such as would 
give satisfaction to all parties. Wharncliffe drew this np 
(there was likewise an acknowledgment of the right of the 
House of Lords to exercise their privileges as they had done) 
and gave it to them. It is gone to be signed, having been 
previously submitted to Grey and Althorp, who approved 
•of it. 

November 21si. — Came to town from Roehampton yester- 
day morning, saw Henry de Ros, who had seen Barnes ^ the 
evening before, and opened to him the pending negotiation. 
His rage and fury exceeded all bounds. He swore Brougham 
and Grey (particularly the former) were the greatest of 
villains. After a long discussion he agreed to try and per- 
suade his colleagues to adopt a moderate tone, and not to 
begin at once to jeter fe%b et flamme. Henry’s object was to 
persuade Mm, if possible, that the interest of the paper will 
be in the long run better consulted by leaning towards the 
.side of order and quiet than by continuing to exasperate 
.and inflame. He seemed to a certain degree moved by this 
argument, though he is evidently a desperate Radical. Henry 
went to Melbourne afterwards, who is most anxious for the 
happy consummation of this affair, but expressed some alarm 
lest they should be unable to agree upon the details. There 
is an article in the Times ’ this morning of half-menacing 
import, sulkily and gloomily written, but not ferocious, and 


^ [Ttea editor of the ^ Times * newspaper.] 



leaving it open to tliem to tate what line they think fit. In 
the afternoon I met Melbourne, who told me they were going 
to put forth a proclamation against Attwood and the Bir- 
mingham fellows/ which was grateful to my ears. 

If ov ember 2i2ncL — The King came to town yesterday for a 
Council, at which the meeting of Parliament on the 6th of 
December was settled. The proclamation against the unions 
(which was not ready, and the King signed a blank) and some 
orders about cholera were despatched. Lord Grey told me 
that the union had already determined to dissolve itself. 

My satisfaction was yesterday considerably damped by 
what I heard of the pending negotiation concerning Reform. 
Agar EUis at Eoehampton talked with great doubt of its 
being successful, which I attributed to his ignorance of what 
had passed, but I fear it is from his knowledge that the 
Government mean, in fact, to give up nothing of importance. 
George Bentinck came to me in the morning, and told me he 
had discovered from the Duke of Richmond that the conces- 
sions were not only to be all one way, but that the altered 
Bill would be, in fact, more objectionable than the last, inas- 
much as it is more democratic in its tendency, so much so 
that Richmond is exceedingly dissatisfied himself, for he has 
always been the advocate of the aristocratic interest in the 
Cabinet, and has battled to make the Bill less adverse to it. 
Now he says he can contend no longer, for he is met by the 
unanswerable argument that their opponents are ready to 
concede more. I own I was alarmed, and my mind misgave 
me when I heard of the extreme satisfaction of Althorp 
and Co. ; and I always dreaded that Wharncliffe, however 
honest and well-meaning, had not calibre enough to conduct 
such a negotiation, and might be misled by his vanity. He 
bustles about the town, chatting away toall the people he meets, 
and I fear is both ignorant himself of what he is about and 
involuntarily deceiving others too ; he is in a fooFs jparadise. 
I spoke to Henry de Eos about this last night, who seemed 
by no means aware of it, and it is difficult to believe that 
Lyndhurst and Harrowby should not be perfectly alive to all 
the consequences of Wharncliffe’s proceedings, or that they 
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would sanction them if they had really the tendency that 
George Bentinck gives me to understand. 

The cholera, which is going on (bnt without greatly 
extending itself) at Sunderland, has excited an unusual alarm, 
but it is now beginning to subside. People seeing that it 
does not appear elsewhere take coutage, but the preparations 
are not relaxed, and they are constantly enforced by the 
Central Board of Health (as it is called), which is established 
at the Council Office, and labours very assiduously in the 
cause. Undoubtedly a great deal of good will be done in 
the way of purification. As to the disorder, if it had not 
the name of cholera nobody would be alarmed, for many an 
epidemic has prevailed at different times far more fatal than 
this. On Friday last we despatched Dr. Barry down to 
Sunderland with very ample powers, and to procure informa- 
tion, which it is very difficult to get. Nothing can be more 
disgraceful than the state of that town, exhibiting a lament- 
able proof of the practical inutility of that diffusion of know- 
ledge and education which we boast of, and w'hich we fancy 
renders us so morally and intellectually superior to the rest 
of the world. When Dr. Eussell was in Eussia, he "was dis- 
gusted with the violence and prejudices he found there on 
the part of both medical men and the people, and he says he 
finds just as much here. The conduct of the people of 
Sunderland on this occasion is more suitable to the barbarism 
of the interior of Africa than to a town in a civilised country. 
The medical men and the higher classes are split into parties, 
quarrelling about the nature of the disease, and perverting 
and concealing facts which militate against their respective 
theories. The people are taught to believe that there is 
really no cholera at all, and that those who say so intend 
to plunder and murder them. The consequence is pro- 
digious irritation and excitement, an invincible repugnance 
on the part of the lower orders to avail themselves of any of 
the preparations which are made for curing them, and a 
proneness to believe any reports, however monstrous and 
exaggerated. In a very curious letter which was received 
yesterday from Dr. Daui*, he says (after complaining of the 
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medical men^ wlio would send Mm no returns of tte cases of 
sickness) it was "believed that bodies bad been dissected 
before tbe life was out of them, and one woman was said to 
liave been cut up while sbe was begging to be spared. Tbe 
consequence of tbis is that we have put forward a strong 
order to compel medical men to give information, and another 
for tbe compulsory removal of nuisances. It is, however^ 
rather amusing that everybody who has got in their vicinity 
anything disagreeable, or that they would like to be rid of, 
thinks that now is their time, and the table of the Board of 
Health is covered with applications of this nature, from every 
variety of person and of place. 

November — Dr. Barry’s first letter from Sunderland 

came yesterday, in which he declares the identity of the 
disease with the cholera he had seen in Eussia. He describes 
some cases he had visited, exhibiting scenes of misery and 
poverty far exceeding what one could have believed it possible 
to find in this country i but we who float on the surface of 
society know but little of the privations and sufferings which 
pervade the mass. I wrote to the Bishop of Durham, to the 
chief magistrates, and sent down 200L to Colonel Creagh 
(which Althorp immediately advanced) to relieve the im- 
mediate and pressing cases of distress. 

Saw George Bentinck in the aftexmoon, who confirmed 
my apprehension that Wharncliffe had been cajoled into a 
negotiation which Government intended should end by 
getting all they want. Eichmond, Grey, and Palmerston 
were in a minority of three in the Cabinet for putting off 
the meeting of Parliament. One of the most Eadical of the 
Cabinet is Goderich. Such a thing it is to be of feeble 
intellect and chai^acter, and yet he is a smart speaker, and 
an agreeable man. The moderate party are Eichmond, who 
cannot have much weight, Stanley, who is in Ireland, Lans- 
downe, who is always ^ gone to Bowood,’ Palmerston, and 
Melbourne. Teb I am led to think that if Wharncliffe had 
insisted on better conditions, and held out, he would have 
got them, and that the Cabinet were really disposed to 
make all the concessions they could without compromising 
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tlieiiiselves. The meeting in the City yesterday was a total 
failure. Henry Drummond, who is mad, but very clever, and 
a Eeformer, though for saving the rotten boroughs, spoke 
against the declaration, some others followed him, and after 
a couple of hours wasted in vain endeavours to pi’ocure 
unanimity the meeting broke up, %.nd nothing was done. I 
saw Wharncliffe last night, who was exceedingly disap- 
pointed. 

November 28tli , — The negotiation with Wharncliffe goes 
on languidly; he wrote to Lord Grey the other day, and 
suggested some heads as the basis of an accominodation, 
consisting of some extension of Schedule B, excluding town 
voters from county voting, and one or two other points ; 
to which Lord Grey replied that some of the things he 
mentioned might be feasible, but that there would be great 
difficulty about others, that he feared nothing might come of 
their communications, as he would not hear of any other 
Peers who were disposed to go along with him. It is not a 
bad thing that they should each be impressed with a salutary 
apprehension, the one that he will have the same difficulties 
to encounter in the House of Lords, the other that nobody 
will follow him, for it will render an arrangement more pro- 
bable than if they both thought they had only to agree 
together, and that the rest must follow as a matter of course. 
The Duke of Wellington has written again to Wharncliffe, 
declining altogether to be a party to any negotiation. De 
Eos told me that he never saw such a letter as Peel’s — so 
stiff, dry, and reserved, just like the man in whom great 
talents are so counteracted, and almost made mischievous, by 
the effects of his cold, selfish, calculating character. In the 
meantime the state of the country is certainly better, the 
proclamation putting down the unions has been genorally 
obeyed, the press has suspended its fury, and the approach 
of the meeting of Parliament seems to have calmed the 
country to a great degree. The event most to be desired 
is that the Goveimment may carry their Bill quietly through 
the House of Commons, amendments be caxTied in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, and upon these there may be 
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a comproiBisej tlioagli after all it is impossible not to bave 
a secret misgiving that the alterations which appear de- 
sirable may prove to be niischievons, for it is the great evil 
of the measure that being certainly new no human being 
can guess how it will work, or how its different parts will 
act upon one another, and Vhat result they will produce. 

There seems to be a constant sort of electrical reciprocity 
of effort between us and Prance just now. The three days 
produced much of our political excitement, and our Bristol 
business has been acted with great similarity of circumstance 
at Lyons, and is still going on. Talleyrand produced the 
^ Moniteur ^ last night with the account, lamented that the 
Due d’ Orleans had been sent with Marshal Soult to Lyons, 
which he said was unnecessary and absurd, that Soult was 
the best man for the jaurpose of putting it down. It was 
begun by the workpeople, who were very numerous, not 
political in its objects, but the cries denoted a mixture of 
everything, as they shouted Henri V., Wapoleon II., La 
Eepublique, and Bristol." He was at Lady Holland’s, looking 
very cadaverous, and not very talkative, talked of Madame 
du Barri, that she had been very handsome, and had some 
remains of beauty ui3 to the period of her death 5 of Luckner, 
who was guillotined, and as the ear passed on the people 
cried (as they used), ^ A la guillotine ! a la guillotine ! ’ 
Luckner turned round and said, ^ On y va, canaille." 

We have just sent a commission to Paris to treat with 
the Preiich Government about a commercial treaty on 
the principles of free trade. Poulett Thomson, who has 
been at Paris some time, has originated it, and Althorp 
selected George Villiers for the purpose, but has added to him 
as a colleague Dr. Bowring, who has in fact been selected by 
Thomson, a theorist, and a jobber, deeply implicated in the 
^ Greek Pire," and a Benthamite. He was the subject of a 
cutting satire of Moore’s, beginning. 

The ghost of Miltiades came hy night, 

And stood by the bed of the Benthamite ; 

but he has been at Paris some time, understanding the 
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subject^ and lias wound himself into some intimacy with 
the French King and his Ministers. It is^ lioweyer^ Ponlett 
Thomson who has persuaded Althorp to appoint him, in 
order to have a creature of his own there. 

I have never been able to understand the enormous 
unpopularity of this man, who appears civil, well-bred, in- 
telligent, and agreeable (only rather a coxcomb), and has 
made a certain figure in the House of Commons, but it has 
been explained to me by a person who knows him well. 
He was originally a merchant, and had a quantity of 
counting-house knowledge. He became member of a club 
of political economists, and a scholar of McCulloch’s. In 
this club there were some obscure but very able men, and by 
them he got crammed with the principles of commerce and 
political economy, and from his mercantile connections he 
got facts. He possessed great industry and sufiicient ability 
to work up the materials he thus acquired into a very 
plausible exhibition of knowledge upon these subjects, and 
having ox^portunities of preparing himself for every particular 
question, and the advantage of addressing an audience the 
greater part of which is profoundly ignorant, he passed for 
a young gentleman of extraordinary ability and profound 
knowledge, and amongst the greatest of his admirers was 
Althorp, who, when the Whigs came in, promoted him to his 
present situation. Since he has been there he has not had 
the same opportunities of leaiming his lesson from others 
behind the curtain, and the envy which always attends success 
has delighted to pull down his reputation, so that he now 
apxiears something like the jackdaw stripx)ed of the peacock’s 
feathers. 

November SOth . — ^Went to breakfast at the Tower, which 
I had never seen. Dined with Lady Holland, first time for 
seven years, finished the quai^rel, and the last of that hatch ; 
they should not last for ever. In the morning Wlianicliffe 
came to me from Lord Grey’s, with whom he had had a final 
interview. He showed me the paper he gave Grey contain- 
ing his proposals, which were nearly to this effect : conceding 
what the Government required, with these exceptions and 
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connter-concessions, an alteration in Scliednle B with a 
view to preserve in many cases the two members; that 
voters for the great manufacturing towns should have votes 
for the counties ; that London districts should not have so 
many representatives; that when the franchise was given 
to great manufacturing toWns, their county should not have 
more representatives ; that corporate rights should be saved, 
though with an infusion of lOL voters where required ; that 
Cheltenham and Brighton (particularly) should have no 
members. These were the principal heads, proposed in a 
paper of moderate length and civil esx^ression. Grey said 
the terms wei'e inadmissible, that some parts of his proposal 
might be feasible, but the points on which Wharncliffe most 
insisted (London, and town and county voting) he could 
not agree to. So with many expressions of civility and 
mutual esteem they parted. He is disappointed, but not de- 
jected, and I tried to persuade him that an arrangement on 
this basis is not less probable than it was. 

The fact is it would have been nearly impossible for 
Grovernment to introduce a Bill so different from the first as 
these changes would have made it, as the result of a negotia- 
tion. They would have been exposed to great obloquy, and 
have had innumerable difficulties to encounter, but if the Bill 
goes into a Committee of the Lords, and the other clauses 
pass without opposition, the Government may not think 
themselves obliged to contest these alterations. I think the 
Government would accept them, and probably they feel that 
in no other way could they do so. It seems to me that the 
success of these amendments depends now very much upon 
the Opposition themselves, upon their firmness, their union, 
and above all their reasonableness. Saw Talleyrand last 
night, who said they had better news from Lyons, that there 
was nothing political in it. Hews came yesterday morning 
that the cholera had broken out at Marseilles. 

December SrtZ.’^Wharneliffe showed me Ms correspon- 
dence with the Duke of Wellington on this negotiation. 
They differed greatly, but amicably enough, though I take 
it he was not very well pleased with Whariicliffe’s last letter, 
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in wTiieli lie distinctly told tlie Duke tliat liis speecli on the 
AddresSj and declaration against any Reform, was what over- 
threw Ms Governinent. This he never will admit, and, pass- 
ing over the proximate cause, always refers his fall to (what 
was certainly the remote cause) the Catholic question — that 
is, to the breaking up of the Tofy party which followed it, 
and the union of the old Tories with the Whigs and Radicals 
on purpose to turn him out. In this correspondence 
Whamcliffe has much the best of it, and I was surprised to 
find with what tenacity the Duke clings to his cherished 
prejudices, and how he shuts his eyes to the signs of the 
times and the real state of the country. With the point at 
issue he never would grapple. Whamcliffe argued for con- 
cession, became they have not the means of resistance, and 
that they are in fact at the mercy of their opponents. The 
Duke admitted the force against them, but thought it would 
be possible to govern the country without Reform if the 
King was not against them^ — an important increment of 
his conditions 5 there is no doubt that ^ the King’s name is 
a tower of strength, which they upon the adverse faction 
want ’ — and he continued through all his letters arguing the 
question on its abstract merits, and repeating the topic that 
had been over and over again urged, but without reference to 
the actual state of things and the means of resistance. It 
seems, however, pretty clear that he will oppose this Bill just 
as he did the last, and he will XDrobably have a great many 
followers ; but the party is broken up, for Whamcliffe and 
Harrowby will vote for the second reading ; the bishops will 
generally go with them, and probably a sufficient number of 
Peers. If Lord Grey can see a reasonable chance of carrying 
the Bill without making Peers, there can be very little doubt 
he win put off that resource till the last moirxent. 

December — Dined with Talleyrand yesterday. Ho 

complained to me of Durham’s return, and of sa funeste in- 
fluence sur Lord Grey:’ that because he had been at 
Brussels and at Paris, lie fancied nobody but himself knew 
anything of foreign affairs ; he praised Palmerston highly. 
Ill the evening' to Lady Harrowby, who told me John 
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Russell liacl been witli lier, all moderation and candour, and 
evidently for the purpose of keeping alive the amicable re- 
lations wMcli bad been begun by Wbarncliffe^s negotiation. 
When Lady Harrowby said it was ovei% be replied, Ror tbe 
present/ said bow glad be should be of a compromise, hinted 
that Sandon might be ins^umental, that he might move an 
amendment in tKe House of Commons ; abused Macaulay’s 
violent speech — in short, was all mild and doucereux — all 
which proves that they do wish to compromise if they could 
manage it conveniently. Lord John Russell told her that there 
was no going on with Durham, that he never left Lord Grey, 
tormented his heart out, and made him so ill and irritable 
that he could not sleep. Durham wanted to be Minister for 
Roreign Affairs. 

December 7tli , — Parliament opened yesterday; not a bad 
speech, though wordy and ill-written. There was an over- 
sight in the Address, which was corrected in both Houses by 
Peel and Lord Harrowby, but not taken as an amendment. 
Lord Grey begged it might be inserted in Lord Camperdown’s 
address, which was done. It was about the King of 
Holland and the treaty. The Address says that they rejoice 
at the treaty^ whereas there is none at present. Lord 
Lyttelton made a very foolish 'speech, and was very well cut 
up by Lord Harrowby, and Peel spoke well in the other 
House. 

December 8th . — At Court yesterday to swear in Erskine,^ 
Brougham’s new Chief Judge in Bankruptcy and Privy 
Councillor. The Chancellor is in a great rage with me. There 
is an appeal to the Privy Council from a judgment of Ms 
(in which he was wrong), the first appeal of the kind for above 
a hundred years ; ^ I told him it was ready to be heard, and 
begged to know if he had any wish as to who should be 
summoned to hear it. He said very tartly, ^ Of course I shall 

^ [Bight Hon. Thomas ErsMne, a son of Lord Chancellor Brsfcine, Chief 
Judge in Bankruptcy, and afterwards a Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas,] 

^ [It was an Appeal in Lunacy. No other appeals save in Lunacy lie 
from the Court of Chancery to the King in Council, and these are very rare. 
Brax; t\ Gicsvenor is reported in Knapp’s ^ Privy Council Reports.’] 
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have somebody to hear it iviih me.^ I said, Do you mean to 
hear it yourself, then? ’ And pray why not ? don’t I hear 
appeals from myself every day in the House of Lords ? didn’t 
you see that I could not hear a case the other day because 
Lord Lyndhurst was not there ? I have a right to hear it. 
I sit there as a Privy Councillor.’# Oh/ I said, ^ you have 
certainly a right if you choose it.’ ^ You may rely upon it I 
shall do nothing unusual in the Privy Council/ and then he 
flounced off in high dudgeon. I told Lord Lansdowne after- 
wards, who said he should not allow it to be heard by him^ 
and should make a point of summoning all the great law 
authorities of the Privy Council. This was the case of 
Drax r. Grosvenor, which excited great interest, in which 
Brougham tried to play all sorts of tricks to prevent his 
judgment being reversed, which tricks I managed to de- 
feat, and the judgment was reversed, as is described farther 
on. I never had the advantage of seeing the Chancellor 
before in his sulks, though he is by no means unfrequcntly 
ill them, very particularly so this time last year, when he 
was revolving in Ms mind whether he should take the Great 
Seal, and when he thought he was ill-used, so Auckland told 
me. 

The cholera is on the dedline at Sunderland, but in the 
meantime our trade will have been put under such i-estric- 
tions that the greatest embarrassments are inevitable. In- 
telligence is already come that the Manchester people have 
curtailed their orders, and many workmen will be out of 
work. Yesterday a deputation from Coventry came to 
Auckland, and desired a categorical answer as to whether 
Government meant to resume the prohibitory system, because 
if they would not the glove trade at Coventry would dis- 
charge their workmen. 

JDecemher 11th. — ^Yesterday Harrowby had an interview 
with Lord Grey, the result of which I do not know ; walked 
with Stuart (do Eothesay) in the moiming, who had seen the 
Duke of Wellington the day before. I said I was afraid he 
was very obstinate. He said ^ No, he thought not, but that 
the Duke fancied Wliarncliffe had gone too far.’ 
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To-morrow the Eeform Bill comes on. Some say that it 
will he as hotly disputed as eyer, and that PeeFs speeches in- 
dicate a bitterness nii diminished^ but this will not happen. It 
is clear that the general tone and temper of parties is softened, 
and though a great deal of management and discretion is 
necessary to accomplish anything like a decent compromise, 
the majority of both parties are earnestly desirous of bring- 
ing the business to an end by any means. What has 
already taken place between the Government and Wharn- 
cliffe and Harrowby has certainly smoothed the way, and 
removed much of that feeling of asperity which before ex- 
isted. The press, too, is less violent, the ^ Morning Herald ’ 
openly preaching a compromise, and the ^ Times ^ taking that 
sort of sweep which, if it does not indicate a change, shows 
a disposition to take such a position as may enable it to adopt 
any course. 

In the evening , — Called on Lord Bathurst in the morn- 
ing ; met him going out, and stopped to talk to him. He 
knew of the meeting in Downing Street ; that Lords Har- 
rowby, Wharncliffe, and Chandos were to meet the Chancellor 
and Lords Althorp and Grey 5 that Chandos had gone to 
Brighton, ostensibly to talk to the King about the West 
Indies, but had taken the opportunity to throw in something 
on the topic of Eeform ; that the King desired him to speak 
to Palmerston, and allowed him to say that he did so by his 
orders. (The King, it seems, knows nothing of what is going 
on, for he reads no newspapers and the Household tell him 
nothing.) Accordingly Chandos did speak to Palmerston, 
and the result was a note to him, begging these three would 
meet the three Ministers above mentioned. Lady Harrowby 
told me that they went. Brougham did not arrive till the 
conference was nearly over. There was an abundant in- 
terchange of civilities, but nothing concluded, the Ministers 
declining every proposition that Lord Harrowby made to 
them, though Lord Grey owned that they did not ask for 
anything which involved an abandonment of the principle of 
the Bill. They are, then, not a bit nearer an accommodation 
than they were before. 

VAT. TT a 
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George Bentinck told me tkis eTeniiig of a scene wMek kad 
been related to liini by tlie Duke of Riclimond^ that lately took 
place at a Cabinet dinner ; it was Tery soon after Dnrliam^s 
return from abroad. He was furious at the negotiations and 
question of compromise. Lord Grey is always the object of 
liis rage and impertinence, beca^ase he is the only iDorson 
whom he dares attack. After dinner he made a violent sortie 
on Lord Grey (it was at Althorp’s), said he would be eternally 
disgraced if he suffered any alterations to be made in this 
Bill, that he was a betrayer of the cause, and, amongst 
other things, reproached him with having kept him in town 
on account of this Bill in the summer, and thereby having 
been the cause of the death of his son/ Eichmond said in 
his life he never witnessed so painful a scene, or one which 
excited such disgust and indignation in every member of the 
Cabinet. Lord Grey was ready to burst into tears, said he 
would much rather work in the coal-mines than be subject 
to such attacks, on which the other muttered, ^and you 
might do worse,^ or some such words. After this Durham 
got up and left the room. Lord Grey very soon retired too, 
when the other Ministers discussed this extraordinary scene, 
and considered what steps they ought to take. They thought 
at first that they should require Durham to make a public 
apology (i.e. before all of them) to Lord Grey for his imperti- 
nence, which they deemed due to them as he was their head, 
and to AUhorp as having occurred in his house, but as 
they thought it was quite certain that Durham would resign 
the next morning, and that Lord Grey might be pained at 
another scene, they forbore to exact this. However, Durham 
did not resign ; he absented himself for some days from the 
Cabinet, at last returned as if nothing had happened, and 
there he goes on as usual. But they are so thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and resolved to oppose him, that his influence is 
greatly impaired. StiU, his power of mischief and annoys 
ance is considerable. Lord Grey succumbs to him, and they 
say in spite of Ms behaviour is very much attached to him, 
though so incessantly woiTied that his health visibly suffers 
by his presence. There is nothing in which he does not 
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meddle. Tte Reform Bill lie tad a principal tand in con- 
cocting, and lie fancies timself tte only man competent to 
manage onr foreign relations. Melbourne, wlio was present 
at tMs scene, said, ^ If I tad been Lord Grey, I would taTe 
knocked him down.’ 

December 18t \ — Lord Sfotn Russell brought on his Bill last 
night in a very feeble speech. A great change is apparent 
since the last Bill ; the House was less full, and a softened 
and subdued state of temper and feeling was evinced. Peel 
made an able and a bitter speech, though perhaps not a very 
judicious one. There are various alterations in the Bill; 
enough to prove that it was at least wise to throw out the 
last. Althorp, who answered Peel, acknowledged that if the 
old Bill had been opposed in its earliest stage it never could 
have been brought forward again, or made an avowal to 
that effect. Ill fact, Peel is now aware (as everybody else is) 
of the enormous fault that was committed in not throwing it 
out at once, before the press had time to operate, and rouse 
the country to the pitch of madness it did. On what trifles 
turn the destinies of nations ! William Bankes told me last 
night that Peel owned this to him ; said that he had earnestly 
desired to do so, but had been turned from his purpose by 
Granville Somerset ! And why ? Because he (in the expect- 
ation of a dissolution) must have voted against him, he said, 
in order to save his popularity in his own county. 

Met Melbourne at Lord Holland’s ; they were talking of 
a reported confession to a great extent of murders, which is 
said to have been begun and not finished, by the Barkers, or 
by one of them. Melbourne said it was true, that he began the 
confession about the murder of a black man to a Dissenting 
clergyman, but was interrupted by the ordinary. Two of a 
trade could not agree, and the man of the Established 
Church preferred that the criminal should die unconfessed, 
and the public uninformed, rather than the Dissenter should 
extract the truth. Since writing this I see Hunt put a 
question to George Lamb on this point, and he replied that 
he knew nothing of any other confession, which is not true. 
I have heard, but on no authority, that some surgeons are 
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SO disagreeably implicated that tliey choose to conceal these 
horrors* 

Becemher IMh — People generally are mightily satisfied 
at the tone of the discussion the other night, and, what is of 
vast importance, the press has adopted a moderate and con- 
ciliatory tone, even the ^ Times,’ Which is now all for com- 
promise. It is clear as daylight that the Government will 
consent to anything which leaves untouched the great 
principles of the Bill, and the country desires to see the 
question settled, and, if possible, rest from this eternal 
excitement. 

December 20^/i. — The second reading of the Eeform Bill 
was carried at one o’clock on Saturday night by a majority 
of two to one, and ended very triumphantly for Ministei^s, 
who are proportionately elated, and their opponents equally 
depressed. Oroker had made a very clever speech on Pridaj^, 
with quotations from Hume, and much reasoning upon them. 
Hobhouse detected several inaccuracies, and gave his dis- 
covery to Stanley, “who worked it up in a crushing attack 
upon Croker. It is by far the best speech Stanley ever 
made, and so good as to raise him immeasurably in the 
House. Lord Grey said it placed him at the very top of 
the House of Commons, without a rival, which perhaps is 
jumping to rather too hasty a conclusion. He shone the more 
from Peel’s making a very poor exhibition. He had been so 
nettled by Macaulay’s sarcasms the night before on bis ter- 
giversation, that he went into the whole history of the Catholic 
question and his conduct on that occasion, which, besides 
savouring of that egotism with which he is so much and 
justly reproached, was uncalled for and out of place. The 
rest of his speech was not so good as usual, and he did not 
attempt to answer Stanley. 
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Panshanger^ January 1st — ^Distress seems to increase 
hereabouts, and crime with it. Methodism and saintship 
increase too. The people of this house are examples of the 
religion of the fashionablh worldj and the charity of natural 
benevolence, which the world has not 8i3oiled. Lady Cowper 
and her family go to church, but scandalise the congregation 
by always arriving half an hour too late. The hour matters 
not ; if it began at nine, or ten, or twelve, or one o’clock, it 
would be the same thing ; they are never ready, and always 
late, but they go. Lord Cowper never goes at all ; but he em- 
ploys multitudes of labourers, is ready to sanction any and 
every measure which can contribute to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the peasantry. Lady Cowper and her daughters inspect 
personally the cottages and condition of the poor. They 
visit, enquire, and give ; they distribute flannel, medicines, 
money, and they talk to and are kind to them, so that the 
result is a perpetual stream flowing from a real fountain of 
benevolence, which waters all the country round and gladdens 
the hearts of the peasantry, and attaches them to those from 
whom it emanates. 

PanshangeTy January Qih. — Talleyrand, Lino, Palmers- 
ton, Esterhazy, came yesterday and went away to-day — 
that is, the two first and the Seffcons did. There has been 
another contest in the Cabinet about the Peers, which has 
ended in a sort of compromise, and five are to be made 
directly, two new ones and three eldest sons called up. Old 
Talleyrand came half-dead from the conferences, which 
have been incessant these few days, owing to the Emperor of 
Eussia’s refusal to ratify the treaty and the differences about 
the Belgian fortresses. One conference lasted eleven hours 
and a quarter, and finished at four o’clock in the morning. 

Gorliamhury^ January 7th , — Game here to-day. Berkeley 
Paget and Lushiiigton ; nobody else. Had a conversation 
with Lady 0. before I came away; between Palmerston, 
Erederick Lamb, and Melbourne she knows everything, and 
is a furious anti-Eeformer. The upshot of the matter is this : 
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tlie question about tlie Peers is still under discussion; 
Lord Grey and tlie ultra j)arty want to make a dozen notv^ 
tbo otters want only to yield five or six. Lord Grey wrote 
to Palmerston saying tlie King had received liis proposition 
(about the Peers) very well, but desired to have his reasons 
ill writing, and to-day at twelve Shere was to be another 
Cabinet on the subject, in order probably that the reasons ’ 
might go down by the post. The moderate party in the 
Cabinet consists of Lansdowne, Eichmond, Palmerston, 
Melbourne, and Stanley. Palmerston and Melbourne, par- 
ticularly the latter, are now heartily ashamed of the part 
they have taken about Eeform. They detest and abhor the 
whole thing, and they find themselves unable to cope with 
the violent party, and consequently implicated in a continued 
series of measures which they disappx^ove ; and they do not 
know what to do, whether to stay in and fight this unequal 
battle or resign. I told her that nothing could justify their 
conduct, and their excuses were good for nothing ; but that 
there was no use in resigning now. They might still do 
some good in the Cabinet ; they could do none out of it. In 
fact, Durham and the most violent members of the Cabinet 
would gladly drive Palmerston and Melbourne to resign if 
they could keep Stanley, who is alone of importance of that 
squad ; but he is of such weight, from his position in the House 
of Commons, that if lie can be prevailed upon to be staunch, 
and to hold out with the moderates against the ultras, the 
former will probably prevail. Durham wants to be Minister 
for Poreign Affairs, and would plague Lord Grey till he gave 
him the seals, unless his other colleagues put a veto upon the 
appointment. But the anxiety of the Eeformers to make Peers 
has not reference to the Eeform Bill alone ; they undoubtedly 
look further, and knowing their own weakness in the House 
of Lords, they want to secure a permanent force, which may 
make them stronger than their antagonists in that House, 
Otherwise they would not be so averse to all questions of 
conciliation, express their disbelief in conversions, and 
trumpet forth their conviction that any individual of the 
late majority will vote just the same way again. The earnest 
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desire of tlie moderate j)arty in the Cabinet is that those 
who will vote for the second reading shall make haste to 
declare their intention, and I have written to Lady Harrowby 
to endeavour to get Lord Harrowby to take some such step. 
I had already written to De Eos, urging him to speak to 
WharncEffe, and ^et him »to take an opportunity of giving 
the King to understand that the necessity for a creation of 
Peers is by no means so urgent as his Ministers would have 
him believe. 

PanshcmgcTy January IMJi , — Eeturned here yesterday ; 
found Melbourne, Lamb, the Lievens, the Haddingtons, Lut- 
trell, the Ashleys, John Ashley, and Irby. While I was at 
{jorhambury I determined to write to Wharncliflfe and urge 
him to speak to the King, and accordingly I did so. I re- 
ceived a letter from him saying that De Eos had already 
spoken to him, that he had had a conversation with Sir Her- 
bert Taylor, which he had desired him to repeat to the King 
and to Lord Grey, that he had intended to leave the matter 
there, but in consequence of my letter he should ask for an 
audience. This morning I have heard again from him. He 
saw the King, and was with him an hour; put his Majesty in 
possession of his sentiments, and told him there would be no 
necessity for creating Peers if the Government would be 
conciliatory and moderate in the Committee of the House 
of Commons ; he promised to tell me the particulars of this 
interview when we meet. 

Last night Prederick Lamb told me that Lord Grej had 
sent word to Melbourne of what Wharncliffe had said to Sir 
Herbert Taylor, and Lord Grey assumed the tenour of Wharn- 
cliffe’s language to have been merely an advice to tbe King not 
to make Peers, whereas all I suggested to him was to explain 
to the King that the creation was not necessaiy for the reasons 
which have been assigned to his Majesty by his Ministers, 
viz., the intention of all who voted against the second reading 
last year to vote against it this. In the meantime the dispute 
has been going on in the Cabinet, time has been gained, and 
several incidents have made a sort of cumulative impression. 
There is a |)6tition to the King, got up by Lord Yerulam and 
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Lord Salisbury, wMch. is in fact a moderate Eeforni manifesto. 
It lias been numerously signed, and Yerulam is going to 
Brigliton to jiresent it. I bave been labouring to persuade liiin 
to make up bis mind to vote for the second reading, and to tell 
the King that such is bis intention, wbicb be lias promised 
me be wilL When I bad obtained this promise from him I 
wrote word to Lady Cowpei', tellingber at tbe same time that 
Lord Harris (I bad beard) would vote for tbe second reading, 
and this letter sbe imparted to Melbourne, who stated the 
fact in tbe Cabinet, where it made a considerable impression. 
All such circumstances serve to supply arms to tbe moderate 
party. 

This morning Melbourne went up to another Cabinet, 
armed witb another fact with wbicb I supplied him. Lord 
Craven declared at bis own table that if the Government 
made Peers he would not vote with them^ and if be was sent 
for be should reply that as they could create Peers so easily 
they might do without him. All such circumstances as these, 
I find, are considered of great importance, and are made 
available for tbe jpurpose of fighting tbe battle in tbe Cabinet. 
As to Lord Grey, it is exceedingly difficult to understand bis 
real sentiments, and to reconcile bis present conduct with 
tbe general tenour of bis former professions ; that be was 
averse to tbe adoption of so violent a measure I bave no 
doubt — ^bis pride and aristocratic principles would naturally 
make him so — ^but he is easily governed, constantly yielding 
to violence and intimidation, and it is not unlikely that the 
pertinacity of those about him, tbe interests of his party, and 
tbe prolongation of bis power may induce him to sacrifice 
bis natural feelings and opinions. It is very probable that, 
altbougli be may bave allowed himself to be at tlie head of 
those who are for the creation, be may bave such misgivings 
and scruples as may prevent bis carrying that point with 
tbe high band and in tbe summary way which be might do. 

January IBth , — This morning Frederick Lamb showed me 
a letter be bad got from Melbourne to this effect ; that they 
had resolved to make no Peers at all at present; that to 
make a few would be regarded as a menace, and be as bad as 
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if they made a great many ; but that as many as would be 
necessary to carry the BiU. would be made, if it was even- 
tually found that it must be so be added ^it only remained 
for peoi^le to come forward and declare tbeir intention of 
supporting the second reading.’ This is certainly a great 
victory, and I do believe mitinly attributable to our exertions, 
to tlie spirit we tave infused into Melbourne liimself, and 
the use we have made of Wbarncliffe and Verulani, and 
the different little circumstances we have brought to bear 
upon the discussion. What now remains is the most 
difficult, but I shall do all I can to engage Peers to take a 
moderate determination and to declare it. Lamb told me 
that the King has an aversion to making a few Peers, 
that he has said he would rather make twenty-five than 
five, that whatever he must make he should like to make 
at once, and not to have to return to it. Anyhow, time is 
gained, and a victory for the moment. 

London^ January 20tt. — Came up on Monday last. I 
have been changing my house, and so occupied that I have 
nokhad time to write. Wharncliffe came to town on Wed- 
nesday, and came straight to my office to give me an account 
of his interview with the King, in which it appears as if he 
had said much about what he ought, and no more. He told his 
Majesty that the reports which had been circulated as to the 
disposition and intentions of himself and his friends, and the 
argument for the necessity of making Peers, which he under- 
stood to have been founded on these reports, had compelled 
him to ask for this audience, that he wished to explain 
to his Majesty that he (Lord Wharncliffe) had no intention 
of opposing the second reading of the Eeform Bill as he 
had done before, that he had reason to believe that many 
others would adopt the same course, and if Ministers showed 
a moderate and conciliating disposition in the House of 
Commons, he was persuaded they would have no difficulty 
in carrying the second reading in the House of Lords. He 
then implored the King well to consider the consequences of 
such a couf d^Stai as this creation of Peers would be; to look 
at what had happened in Prance, and to bear in mind that 
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if tMs was done for one purpose, and by one Government, 
tlie necessity would infallibly arise of repeating it again 
by others, or for other objects. He was with the King an 
hour dilating upon this theme. The King was extremely 
kind, heard him with great patience, and paid Mm many 
compliments, and when he took leave told him that he was 
extremely glad to have had this conversation with him. Sir 
Herbert Taylor gave Lord Wharncliffe to understand that he 
had made an impression, only impressions on the mind of 
the King are impressions on sand. However, from Taylor^s 
cautious hints to him to persevere, it is likely that he did do 
good. He is himself persuaded that his audience principally 
produced the delay in the creation of Peers. 

In the meantime he was not idle at Brighton. Lord Ailes- 
bury, who saw the King, consulted Wharncliffe, and agreed 
at last to tell the King that his sentiments were the same as 
those which Lord Wharncliffe had expressed to him, and 
Lord Kinnoull and Lord Gage have j)romised him their 
proxies. 

Yesterday morning he came to me again, very de- 
sponding. He had found Harrowby in a state of despair, 
uncertain what he should do, and looking upon the game as 
lost, and he had been with the Duke of Wellington, who was 
impracticably obstinate, declaring that nothing should i:)re- 
vent his opposing a Bill which he believed in his conscience 
to be pregnant with certain ruin to the country 5 that he did 
not care to be a great man (he meant by this expression a 
man of great wealth and station), and that he could con- 
tentedly sink into any station that circumstances might let 
Min down to, but he never would consent to be a party 
directly or indirectly to such a measure as this, and, feeling 
as he did, he was resolved to do his utmost to throw it out, 
without regard to consequences. Wharncliffe said he wslb 
quite in despair, for that he knew the Duke’s great influence, 
and that if he and Harrowby endeavoured to form a party 
against his views, they had no chance of making one suffi- 
ciently strong to cope with Mm. He spoke with great and 
rather unusual modesty of himself, and of his inadequacy for 
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this purpose ; that Harrowby might do more, and would have 
greater influence, bnt that he was so undecided and so with- 
out heart and spirit that he would not bestir himself. 
However, he acknowledged that nothing else was left to be 
done. 

In the evening jvent to Lady Harrowby’s, where I found 
him and Lord Haddington. We stayed there till near two, 
after which Wharncliffe and I walked up and down Berkeley 
Square. He was in much better spirits, having had a long 
conversation with these two Lords, both of whom he said 
were now resolved to sail along with him, and he contem- 
plates a regular and declared separation from the Duke 
this question. In the morning he had seen Lyndhurst, who 
appeared very undecided, and (Wharncliffe was apprehensive) 
rather leaning towards the Duke, but I endeavoured to per- 
suade him that Lyndhurst was quite sure to adopt upon con- 
sideration the line which aiDj^eared most conducive to his 
own interest and importance, that he had always a hankering 
after being well with Lord Grey and the Whigs, and I well 
remembered when the late Government was broken up he 
had expressed himself in very unmeasured terms about the 
Duke’s blunders, and the impossibility of his ever again being 
Prime Minister ; that with him consistency, character, and 
high feelings of honour and patriotism were secondary consi- 
derations; that he relied upon his great talents and his 
caj>acity to render himself necessary to an Administration ; 
that it was not probable he would like to throw himself (even 
to please the Duke) into an opposition to the earnest desire 
which the great mass of the community felt to have the 
question settled ; and that both for him and themselves much 
of the difficulty of separating themselves from the Duke 
might be avoided by the manner in which it was done. I 
entreated him to use towards the Duke every sort of frankness 
and candour, and to express regret at the necessity of taking 
a different line, together with an acknowledgment of the 
purity of the Duke’s motives ; and if this is done, and if other 
people are made to understand that they can separate from 
the Duke on this occasion without offending or quarrelling 
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with. Mm, or throwing off the allegiance to him as their 
political leader, many will he inclined to do so ; besides, it is 
of vital importance, if they do get the Bill into Committee, 
to secure the concniTence of the Bute and his adherents in 
dealing with the details of it, which can only be effected by 
keeping him in good humour. CM the whole the thing looks 
as well as such a thing can look. 
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Measures for carrying the Second Reading of the Reform Bill in the House 
of Lords — The Party of the Waverers — ^The Russo-Butch Loan — Resist- 
ance of the Tory Peers — Lord MelTbourne’s Views on the GoTernment — 
Macaulay at Holland House — ^Reluctance of the Government to create 
Peers — ^Dulie of Wellington intractable — Peel’s Despondency — Lord 
Grey on the Measures of Conciliation — Lord Wharncliffe sees the King 
— Prospects of the Waverers — Conversations with Lord Melbourne and 
Lord Palmerston — Duke of Richmond on the Creation of Peers~?rlnter- 
view of Lord Grey with the Waverers — Minute drawn up — Bethnal 
Green — The Archbishop of Canterbury vacillates — Violence of Extreme 
Parties — Princess Lieven’s Jom*nal — Lord Holland for making Peers — 
Irish National Education — Seizure of Ancona — Reform Bill passes the 
House of Commons — Lord Dudley’s Madness — Debate in the Lords. 

January 2Uh . — ^Yesterday morning Frederick Lamb came 
to me and told me tliat the question of the Peers was again in 
agitation, that the King had agreed to make as many as they 
pleased, and had understood Wharnciiffe’s conversation with 
his Majesty not to have contained any distinct assurance that 
he would vote for the second reading of the Bill. Our party 
ill the Cabinet still fight the battle, however, and Stanley (on 
whom all depends) is said to be firm, but circumstances may 
compel them to give way, and Lord Grey (who is suspected 
to have in his heart many misgivings as to this measure), 
when left to Durham and Co., yields everything. Under 
these circumstances I went to Wharncliffe last night, to per- 
suade him to declare his intentions without loss of time. He 
owned that he had not pledged himself to the King, and he 
was frightened to death at the idea of taking this step, lest 
it should give umbrage to the Tories, and he should find him- 
self without any support at all. We went, however, together 
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to Grosvenor Sqnare, and liad a long conference with 
Harrowby, whom I found equally undecided. 

Ill the meantime the Tories are full of activity and expect- 
atiou;, and Lord Aberdeen is going to bring on a motion 
about Belgium on Thursday, on which they expect to beat the 
Government^ not comprehending ;fchat a greater evil could not 
occuFj or a better excuse be afforded them"' for an immediate 
creation ; still they have got it into their heads that if they 
can beat the Government before the Beform Bill comes on they 
will force them to resign. I found Harrowby and Wharncliffe 
equally undecided as to the course they should adopt, the 
former clinging to the hope that the Peerage question was at 
last suspended, that Lord Grey was compunctious, the King 
reluctant, and so forth — ^Wharncliffe afraid of being aban- 
doned by those who are now disposed to consult and act with 
him, and indisposed to commit himself irretrievably in the 
House of Lords. After a long discussion I succeeded in per- 
suading them that the danger is imminent, that there is no 
other chance of avoiding it, and they agreed to hoist their 
standard, get what followers they can, aiiddeclare in the House 
for the second readingwithout loss of time. Harrowby said 
of himself that he was the worst person in the world to con- 
ciliate and be civil, which is true enough, but he has a high 
i^eputation, and his opinion is of immense value. Until they 
declare themselves not a step will be made, and if they 
cannot gain adherents, why the matter is at an end; 
while if their example be followed, there is still a chance of 
averting the climax of all evils, the swamping the House 
of Lords and the permanent establishment of the power 
of the present Government. Wharncliffe is to go to the 
Luke of Wellington to-day, to entreat him not to let his 
party divide on Aberdeen’s motion on Thursday, and Har- 
rowby will go to the Archbishop to invite his adhesion to 
their party. I am very doubtful what success to augur from 
this, but it is the only chance, and though the bulk of the 
Tory Peers are prejudiced, obstinate, and stupid to the last 
degree, there are scattered amongst them men of more 
rational views and more moderate dispositions. Sandon 
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came in wliile we were there, and expressed precisely tlie 
same opinion that I had been endeavouring to enforce upon 
them. He said that in the House of Commons, whence he 
was just come, the Government had refused to give wayujDon 
a very reasonable objection, without assigning any reason 
(the numbers in Schedule B), that this evinced an uncon- 
ciliatory spirit, which was very distressing to those who 
wished for a compromise, that Hobhouse came to him after 
the debate, and said how anxious he was they should come 
to some understanding, and act in a greater spirit of con- 
ciliation, and talked of a meeting of the moderate on either 
side, that his constituents were eager for a settlement, and by 
no means averse to concession, but that while Peel, Croker, 
and others persisted in the tone they had adopted, and 
in the sort of opposition they were pursuing, it was quite 
impossible for the Government to give way upon anything, 
or evince any disposition to make concessions. Sand on said 
he had no doubt whatever that if Peel had assumed a different 
tone at the beginning of the session the Government would 
have been more moderate, and mutual concessions might 
have been feasible even in the House of Commons. Hob- 
house, however, said that the alterations, whatever they 
might be (and he owned that he should like some), would 
come with a better grace in the House of Lords, and this is 
what I have all along thought, O’Connell arrived yesterday, 
took his seat, and announced his intention of supporting 
Government at any rate. All the Irish members do the 
same, and this great body, that everyone expected would 
display hostility to the Bill, have formed themselves into a 
phalanx, and will carry it through any difficulties by their 
compactness and the regularity of their attendance, 

January — We met at Lord Harrowby’s last night 

— ^Wharncliffe, Harrowby, Haddington, and Sandoii — and I 
found their minds were quite made up. Wharncliffe is to 
present a petition from Hull, and to take that opportunity 
of making his declaration, and the other two are to support 
bim. Wharncliffe saw the Bishop of London in the morning, 
who is decided the same way, and he asked Lord Devon, 
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wlio knows tlie House of Lords very well, if lie tlionglit, in 
tke event of tlieir raising tlie standard of moderate Eeform, 
tliat they would have adherents, to which he replied he was 
convinced they would. Lord Harrowby saw the Archbishop, 
who would not pledge himself, but appeared well disposed ; 
and altogether they think they can count upon nine bishops. 
Wharncliffe spoke to the Duke of Wellington about Lord 
Aberdeen’s motion, and represented all the impolicy of it at 
this moment, and the connection it might have with the Peer- 
age question ; to which he only replied by enlarging on the 
importance of the Belgic question,’ either unable or unwilling 
to embrace this measure in its complex relations, and never 
13erceiving that the country cares not a straw about Belgium 
or anything but Eeform, though they may begin to care 
about such things when this question is settled. Haddington 
also went to Aberdeen, who would hear nothing ; but he 
and the Duke severally promised to speak to one another. 
The question last night was whether Wharncliffe should say 
liis say directly, or wait (as he wishes to do) for a few days. 
The decision of this he referred to me, and I have referred 
it to Melbourne, to whom I have communicated what has 
passed. 

Hews came yesterday that the cholera had got within 
three miles of Edinburgh, and to show the fallacy of any 
theory about it, and the inutility of the prescribed j)recau- 
tions, at one place (Newport, I think) one person in five of 
the whole population was attacked, tlioiigli there was no 
lack of diet, warmth, and clothing for the poor. This 
disease escapes from all speculation, so partial and eccentric 
is its character. 

January 29th , — There were two divisions on Thursday 
night last — ^in the House of Lords on the Belgian question, 
and in the House of Commons on the Eussian Loan. Har- 
rowby, Wharncliffe, and Haddington stayed away; Lynd- 
hurst voted. Only two bishops, Durham and Kxllaloe. 
Ministers had a majority of thirty-seven, for Aberdeen and 
the Duke persisted in bringing on the question and dividing 
upon it. The former spoke nearly three hcairs, and far 
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better than ever be bad done before ; tbe Dube was prosy. 

In tbe other House tbe Government bad not a shadow oi a 
case ; their law of&cers, Horne and Denman, displayed aii 
ignorance and stupidity which were quite ludicrous, anc 
nothing saved them from defeat hut a good speech a^ e 
end from Palmerston, and’their remonstrances to their frienc s 
that unless they carried it they must resign. Hot ^ 
defends them, and they are particularly blamed for t ieir 
folly in not coming to Parliament at once, by which ^ ley 
might have avoided the scrape.^ They had only a majority 
of twenty-four. They were equahy disgusted with boto 
these divisions, both plainly showing that they have i e 
power (independently of the Eeform question) m ei lei 
House. To be sure the case in the House of Commons was 
a wretched one, but in the House of Lords there was 
to justify a vote of censure on Government, to which Aber- 
deen’s motion was tantamount. But while 't'Lcy ‘^.,i 
majority which was respectable enough to make it impossi 
to propose making Peers on that account, it was so ^ 
that they see clearly what they have ^ to expect ^ 

from such a House of Lords, and accordingly t eir ac e 
have thrown off the mask. Sefbon called on me e ay 
after, and said it was ridiculous to go on m this way, ‘ 
the Tories had had possession of the Government so m y 
years, and the power of making so many Peers, a n 
Whig or other Ministry could stand without a fresh crea i 
to redress the balance. 

After having, as I supposed, settled everythmg _ 
Wharncliffe about his declaration, I got a letter from nm 
yesterday (from Brighton), saying he thong it i . 

premature, and wished to put it off till the “ 

of the Bffl in the House of Lords. I took his letter to 
Melbourne; and told Hm I was all against the delay. 

1 [For a more particular account of the question of 
Loan,^ see infra, I 244. It has since been f 

conduct of the Government was wise and honoura e, ‘ ^ finan- 

tion of Ilolland.and Belgium did not exonerate Great Britain from a n 

cial engagemeEt to foreign Powers.] 
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said it was no doubt desirable they sliould get as many 
adherents as they can^ and if the delay would enable tlieni 
to do so it might be better, but they must not imagine 
Go?ernmeiit was satisfied with the division in the House of 
Lords. However, the question of Peers seems not to be under 
discussion at this moment, thouglf it is i^erpetually revived. 
In the evening I went to Harrowby’s and showed him 
Wharncliffe’s letter. He concurred in the expediency of 
delay, but without convincing me. He showed me a letter, 
and a very good one, he has written to Lord Talbot, ex- 
plaining his views, and inviting his concurrence, and of this 
he has sent copies to other Peers, whom he thinks it possible 
he may influence. The question of time and manner is to 
be reserved for future discussion. 

Fehmanj 2nd , — Met Prederick Lamb at dinner to talk 
over the state of affairs before he goes to Vienna. What he 
wishes for is the expulsion of this Government, and the for- 
mation of a moderate one taken from all parties. Eeceived 
another letter from Wharncliffe yesterday, in which he stated 
that he had communicated to the Duke of Wellington his 
intention of supporting the second reading, and asked if the 
Duke would support his amendments in Committee. In the 
meantime I wrote to Harrowby, begging he would communi- 
cate with Lord Carnarvon and the Duke of Buckingham. 
They keep doubting and fearing about who will or will not join 
them, bnt do not stir a step. George Bentinck told me that 
Lord Holland said to the Duke of Eichmond the other day 
that he had heard a declaration was in agitation ; that 
nothing conld be more unfortunate at this moment, as it 
would make it very difficult to create fifty Peers.^ In the 
meantime a difficulty is likely to arise from another source, 
and the Government to derive strength from their very weak- 
ness. Eobert Clive (who is a moderate Tory) called on me 
the other day, and when (after expressing his anxiety that 
the question should be settled) I asked him whether such a 
declaration would meet with much success, said he thought 
that it would have done so a fortnight ago, but that the ex- 
treme discredit into which Ministers were fallen would now 
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tlie bTisinesSj and offered so good a chance of expelling them 
altogether that people would be anxious to try it. Still it 
must be so obvious that it would be next to impossible to 
make a Groveniment now, that it is to be hoped all but rhe 
most violent will feel it. Herries indeed told somebody that 
he had no doubt the Toriell could make a G-overnment. and 
that on a dissolution they would get a Parliament that would 
support them. Parnell ^ has been turned out for not voti 2 ig on 
the Eussian Loan affair, and Hobhouse appointed in his place^ 
Tennyson resigned from ill health. Parnell was properly 
enough turned out, and he is a good riddance, but it is not 
the same thing as turning people out on Eeform. He wrote an 
excellent book on finance, but he was a very bad Secretary 
at War, a rash economical innovator, and a bad man of busi- 
ness in its details. After waiting till the last moment for 
the arrival of the Eussian ratification, the French and 
English signed the Belgian treaty alone, and the others are 
to sign after as their powers arrive. 

Fehruary 4tL — Called on Lord Harrowby in the morning ; 
found him in very bad spirits, as well he might, for to all 
the invitations he had written to Peers he had received 
either refusals or no reply, so that he augurs iH of their 
attempt. Carnarvon and Talbot refused; these besotted, 
predestinated Tories will follow the Duke ; the Duke will 
oppose all Eeform because he said he would. Those who are 
inclined will not avow their conversion to moderate principles, 
and so they will go on, waiting and staring at one another, 
till one fine day the Peers will come out in the ^ Gazette.’ 
The thing looks ill. Dined with Lord Holland. Melbourne, 
who was there, asked me if I had heard from Wharneliffe, 
but I did not tell him of Lord Harrowby’s refusals. 

^ [Sir Henry Parnell tad teen appointed Secretary at Wax on the for- 
mation of Lord Grey's Ministry. He had exasperated his colleagues by 
entering upon an unauthorised negotiation with the French Post Office, with- 
out the knowledge of the Duke of Eichraond, then Postmaster-General, 
and by encouraging Joseph Hume to biing on a motion against the Post 
Office. Hume brought this letter to the Duke of Eichmond, who was indig- 
nant and laid the whole matter before Lord Grey, who behaved very well 
about it. Parnell narrowly escaped dismissal at that time, and on his next 
sign of disaffection to the Government he was turned out of office.] 
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Falck dined tliere, and in conversation about tbe Enssian 
Loan be told ns tbe original history of it. The Emperor of 
Enssia bad borrowed ninety millions of florins, and when liis 
concurrence and support were desired to tlie new kingdom of 
tlie l^etbeiiands be proposed in return that tbe King of Hol- 
land sbould take tbis debt off bis Viands. ^Tbe King said be 
would gladly meet bis wishes, but could not begin by making 
himself unpopular with bis new subjects and saddling them 
with tbis debt. Whereupon England interposed, and an ar- 
rangement was made [in 1815] by which Eussia, England, 
and tbe King of tbe Netherlands divided tbe debt into three 
equal shares, each taking one. With reference to the argu- 
ment that tbe countries being divided wo ought no longer to 
pay our share, Ealck said tbe King of tbe Netherlands had not 
refused to pay on those grounds, that be bad only (with refer- 
ence to bis heavy expenses) expressed his present inability 
and asked for time, which tbe Emperor of Eussia bad agreed 
to. What be meant was that the kingdoms were not as yet 
dejiire separated, and that the casus had not yet arrived. 
This, however, is nothing to the purpose, for the King and tbe 
Emperor understand one another very well, and it is not likely 
that the King sbould do anything to supply us with a motive 
or a pretext for refusing our qihoia to his imperial ally. 
Brougham’s speech on the Eussian Loan everybody agrees to 
have been super-excellent — a continued syllogism from the 
beginning to the end.’ Lord Holland said, and the Duke of 
Wellington (I am told) declared, it was the best speech he 
had ever heard. 

Felruary Mh , — Met Melbourne yesterday evening, and 
turned back and walked with him ; talked over the state of 
affairs. He said Government were very much annoyed at 
their division in the House of Commons, though Brougham 
had in some measure repahed that disaster in the House of 
Lords ; that it became more difficult to resist making Peers 
as Government exhibited greater weakness. I told him the 
Tories were so unmanageable because they wished to drive 
out the Government, and thought they could. Dined at the 
Sheriff’s dinner^ — not unpleasant — and went in the evening 
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to Lady Harrowby ; Lord Harrowby gone to Ms brothers^ 
Melbourne bad told me that be bad spoken to Haddington^ 
and I found Haddington bad given a report of wbat be said 
such as I am sure Melbourne did not mean to convey 5 tlie 
Tipsbot of wbicb was that there was only one man in the 
Cabinet who wished to make Peers, that there was no im- 
mediate danger, and that it would do more barm than 
good if they declared themselves without a good number of 
adherents. Called this morning on Lady C., who said that 
Melbourne was in fact very much annoyed at his position, 
wanted camctere^ was wretched at having been led so far, 
and tossed backwards and forwards between opposite senti- 
ments and feelings ; that he thought the Government very 
weak, and that they would not stand, and in fact that he did 
not desire they should remain in, but the contrary. And 
this is Frederick’s opinion too, who has great influence over 
him, while at the same time he is rather jealous of Frede- 
rick. 

Felnmry 6th . — Dined yesterday with Lord Holland^ came 
very late, and found a vacant place between Sir George 
Eobinson and a common-looking man in black. As soon as 
I had time to look at my neighbour, I began to speculate (as 
one usually does) as to who he might be, and as he did not 
for some time open his lips except to eat, I settled that he 
was some obscure man of letters or of medicine, perhaps a 
cholera doctor. In a short time the conversation turned 
upon early and late education, and Lord Holland said he 
had always remarked that self-educated men were peculiarly 
conceited and arrogant, and apt to look down upon the 
generality of mankind, from their being ignorant of how much 
other people knew; not having been at public schools, they are 
uninformed of the course of general education. My neighbour 
observed that he thought the most remarkable example of 
self-education was that of Alfieri, who had reached the age 
of thirty without having acquired any accomplishment save 
that of driving, and who was so ignorant of his own language 
that he had to learn it like a child, beginning with element- 
ary books. Lord Holland quoted Julius Gsesar and Scaliger 
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as examples of late education^ said that the latter had been 
•wounded, and that he had been married and commenced 
learning Greek the same day, when my neighbour remarked 
^ that he supposed his learning Greek was not an instantaneons 
act like his marriage/ This remark, and the manner of it, 
gave me the notion that he was a dull fellow, for it came 
out in a way which bordered on the ridiculous, so as to excite 
something like a sneer. I was a little surprised to hear him 
continue the thread of conversation (from Scaliger’s wound) 
and talk of Loyola having been wounded at Pampeluna. I 
wondered how he happened to know anything about Loyola’s 
wound. Having thus settled my opinion, I went on eating 
my dinner, when Auckland, who was sitting opposite to me, 
addressed my neighbour, ^ Mr. Macaulay, will you drink a 
glass of wine ? ’ I thought I should have dropped off my chair. 
It was Maoaxjlay, the man I had been so long most curious 
to see and to hear, whose genius, eloquence, astonishing know- 
ledge, and diversified talents have excited my wonder and 
admiration for such a length of time, and here I had been 
sitting next to him, hearing him talk, and setting him down 
for a dull fellow. I felt as if he could have read my thoughts, 
and the perspiration burst from every pore of my face, and 
yet it was impossible not to be amused at the idea. It was 
not till Macaulay stood up that I was aware of all the 
vulgarity and ungainliness of his appearance ; not a ray of 
intellect beams from his countenance ; a lump of more or- 
dinary clay never enclosed a powerful mind and lively ima- 
gination. He had a cold and sore throat, the latter of which 
occasioned a constant contraction of the muscles of the 
thorax, making him appear as if in anomeiitary danger of a 
fit. His manner struck me as not pleasing, but it was not 
assuming, unembarrassed, yet not easy, unpolished, yet not 
coarse ; there was no kind of usurpation of the conversation, 
no tenacity as to opinion or facts, no assumption of superior- 
ity, but the variety and extent of his information were soon 
apparent, for whatever subject was touched upon he evinced 
the utmost familiarity with it 5 quotation, illustration, anec- 
dote, seemed ready in his hands for every topic. Primogeni- 
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tlire in this country, in others, and particularly in ancient 
Eome, was the principal topic, I think, but Macaulay was 
not certain what was the law of Eome, except that when a 
man died intestate his estate was divided between his chil- 
dren. After dinner Talleyrand, and Madame de Dino came 
in. He was introduced tj Talleyrand, who told him that he 
meant to go to the House of Commons on Tuesday, and that 
he hoped he would speak, ^quhl avait entendu tons les 
grands orateurs, et il desirait a present entendre Monsieur 
Macaulay.’ 

Fehruary HJi . — Called on Melbourne. He said he had 
not meant Haddington to understand that it was desirable 
the declaration should be delayed ; on the contrary, that it 
was desirable Ministers should be informed as speedily as pos- 
sible of the intentions of our friends and of the force they 
can command, but that if only a few declared themselves, 
they would certainly be liable to the suspicion that they 
could not get adherents ; he added that every man in the 
Government (except one) was aware of the flesperate nature 
of the step they were about to take (that man of course 
being Durham.) I told him that his cominunicatioii to 
Haddington had to a certain degree had the effect of 
paralysing my exertions, and he owned ifc was imprudent. 
I was, however, extremely surprised to hear what he said 
about the Cabinet, and I asked Mm if it really was so, and 
that all the members of it were 'bond fide alarmed at, and 
averse to, the measure ; that I had always believed that, with 
the exception of those who were intimate with him, they all 
wanted the pretext in order to establish their power. He 
said no, they really all were conscious of the violence of the 
measure, and desirous of avoiding it ; that Lord Grey had 
been so from the beginning, but that Durham was always at 
him, and made him fall into his violent designs ; that it was 
a reign of terror,’ but that Durham could do with Mm what 
he pleased. What a picture of secret degradation and imbe- 
cility in the towering and apparently haughty Lord Grey ! I 
told Melbourne that it was important to gain time, that there 
was an appearance of a thaw among the 199, but that most 
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of tlaem were in tlie country; communications hj letter 
■were difficult and unsatisfactory ; that many were averse to 
breaking up the party or leaving the Duke — in short, from 
one cause or another doubtful and wavering ; that it was not 
to be expected they should at a moment’s warning take this 
new line, in opposition to the opinions and conduct of their 
old leaders, and that when Lord HarroWby was exerting 
himself indefatigably to bring them to I’easou, and to render 
a measure unnecessary which in the opinion of the Cabinet 
itself was fraught with evil, it was fair and just to give him 
time to operate. He said this was very true, but that time 
was likewise required to execute the measure of a creation of 
Peers, that people must be invited, the patents made out, &c. 
We then parted. Downstairs was Eothschild the Jew 
waiting for him, and the valet de chamhre sweeping away a 
lonnet and a shawl. 

On my way from Melbourne called on Lord Harrowby, 
and read a variety of letters — answers from different Peers to 
his letters, Wharncliffe’s correspondence with the Duke of 
Wellington, and Peel’s answer to Lord Harrowby. Wliarn- 
cliffe wrote a long and very conciliatory letter to the Duke, 
nearly to the effect of Lord Harrowby’s circulai’, and contain- 
ing the same arguments, to which the Duke replied by a long 
letter, written evidently in a very ill humour, and such a 
galimatias as I never read, angry, ill expressed, and confused, 
and from which it was difficult to extract anything intelligible 
but this, Hhat he was aware of the consequences of the 
course he should adopt himself,’ and wished the House of 
Lords to adopt, viz., the same as last year, but that be those 
consequences what they might, the responsibility would not 
lie on his shoulders, but on those of the Grovernmont; he 
acknowledged that a creation of Peers would swamp the 
House of Lords, and, by so doing, destroy the Constitution, 
but the Government would be responsible, not he, for the ruin 
that would ensue; that he was aware some Eeform was 
necessary (in so far departing from his former declaration of 
the 30th of November), but he would neither propose anything 
himself, nor take this measure, nor try and amend it/ In 

1 . JL J XI-*- - 1- X J Tl t • -» -• 
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obstinate^ and tlieii lie is bampered by declarations (from 
wMcli be now sees bimself tbat be must dissent), and obliged 
from causes connected with tbe Catbolic question and tlie Test 
and Corporation Acts to attend more to tbe consistency of 
bis own cbaracter than to tbe exigencies of tbe country, but 
with inncli more personal ^ntbority tban anybody, and still 
blindly obeyed abd followed by men many of whom take 
very rational and dispassionate views of tbe subject, but wlio 
still are resolved to sacrifice tbeir own sense to bis folly. He 
really bas accomplished being a prophet in his own country, 
not from tbe sagacity of bis predictions, but from tbe blind 
worship of bis devotees. 

Peeks letter, tbongb arriving at tbe same conclnsion, was 
in a very different style. It certainly was an able produc- 
tion, well expressed and plausibly argued, with temper and 
moderation. He owned tbat much was to be said on tbe 
side of the question which be does not espouse, but tbe 
reasons by which be says be is mainly governed are these : 
that it is of vital importance to x^reserve tbe consistency of 
tbe party to which we are to look for future safety, and tbat 
when this excitement bas passed away tbe conduct of tbe 
anti-Eeformers will have justice done to it. But there is a 
contradiction which pervades bis argument, for be treats tbe 
subject as if all hope bad vanished of saving tbe country, 
^ desperat de republica,’ and be does not promise bimself pre- 
sent advantage from tbe firmness and consistency of tbe 
Tories, bnt taking it in connection with tbe folly and wicked- 
ness of tbe other party (who be is persuaded bitterly regret 
their own precipitate violence and folly), be expects it to 
prove serviceable as an example and beacon to future genera- 
tions. All the evils tbat have been predicted may flow 
from this measure when carried into complete operation, but 
it is neither statesmanlike nor manly to throw up tbe game 
in despair, and surrender every point, and waive every com- 
pensation, in order to preserve tbe consistency of bimself and 
bis own party, not that tbeir consistency is to produce any 
advantage, but tbat hereafter it 

May point a moral or adorn a tale. 
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So senseless is tliis, tliat it is cleai" to me tliat it is not Ms 
real feeling, and tliat lie promises Mmself some personal ad- 
vantage from the adoption of such a course. Peel ^ loves ^ 
himself, not wisely but too well.’ 

February 9tlh . — Yesterday I met Lord Grey and rode with 
him. I told him that the Tories ^ere pleased at Ms speech 
about the Irish Tithes. He said ^ he did tfot know why, for 
he had not said what he did with a view to please them.^ I 
saidbecause they looked upon it as an intimation that the old 
Protestant ascendency was to be restored. He rejected very 
indignantly that idea, and said he had never contemplated 
any ascendency but that of the law and the Government. I 
said I knew that, but that they had been so long used to 
consider themselves as the sole representatives of the law 
and the Government, that they took the assertion he had 
made as a notification that their authority was again to be 
exercised as in bygone times. He then asked me if I knew 
what Lord Harrowby had done, said he had spoken to him, 
that he was placed in a difficult position and did not know 
what to do. I said that Harrowby was exerting himself, that 
time was required to bring people round, that I had reason 
to believe Harrowby had made a great impression, but that 
most of the Peers of that party were out of town, and it was 
impossible to expect them on the receipt of a letter of in- 
vitation and advice to reply by return of post that they would 
abandon their leaders and their party, and change their 
whole opinions and course of action, that I expected the 
Archbishop and Bishop of London would go with him, 
and that they would carry the bench. He said the 
Bishop of London he had already talked to, that the 
Archbishop was such a poor, miserable creature that 
there was no dependence to be placed on him, that he would 
be frightened and vote any way his fear directed. Then he 
asked, how many had they stire ? I said, ^ At this moment not 
above eight Lords and eight bishops.^ He said that was not 
enough. I said I knew that, but he must have patience, and 
should remember that when the Duke of Wellington brought 
the Catholic Bill into the House of Commons he had a majority 
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on paper against Mm in tlie House of Lords of twenty-five, 
and he carried the Bill by a hundred. He said he should like 
to talk to Harrowby again, which I pressed him. to do, and 
he said he would. I find Lord John Eussell sent for Saiidoii, 
and told him that he and the others were really anxious to 
avoid making Peers, and efitreated him to get something done 
by his father and his associates as soon as possible, that 
there was no time to be lost, that he should not deny that he 
wished Peers to be made, not now, but after the Eeform Bill 
had passed. I called on Lord Harrowby in the afternoon, 
and found him half dead with a headache and dreadfully 
irritable. Letters had come (which he had not seen) from 
Lord Bagot refusing, Lord Carteret ditto, and very imper- 
tinently, and Lord Calthorpe adhering. I told him what had 
passed between Lord Grey and me. He said their insolence 
had been hitherto so great in refusing to listen to any terms 
(at the meeting of the six), and in refusing every concession 
in the House of Commons and not tolerating the slightest 
alteration, that he despaired of doing anything with them, 
that Lord Grey had told him he could not agree to make a 
sham resistance in Committee, but that he on the other hand 
would not agree to go into Committee, except on an express 
understanding that they should not avail themselves of the 
probable disunion of the Tories to carry all the details of 
their Bill. The difl&culties are immense, but if Grey and 
Harrowby get together, it is possible something may be done, 
provided they will approach each other izi a s^pirit of com- 
promise. It is certainly easier now, and very different from 
the House of Commons, where T have always thought they 
could, make no concession. In the House of Loi’ds they may 
without difficulty. I dread the obstinate of both parties. 

Febmary lltli , — ^Wharncliffe came to town on Thursday 
and called on me. At Brighton he had seen Sir Andrew 
Barnard, and showed him the correspondence with the 
Duke of Wellington, telling him at the same time he might 
mention it to Taylor if he liked, and if Taylor had any 
wish to see it he should. Accordingly Taylor sent him 
word he should be glad to have an interview with Mm. They 
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met at Lord Wliarncliffe’s Louse and liad a long conversation, 
ill tlie course of wliicli Taylor gave Mm to understand tliat 
it was quite true tliat tlie King liad consented to everytliing 
about tlie creation of Peers, but m^iUa gemensy and that lie 
was much alarmed, and could not endure the thought of this 
measure. The end was that a inremoraiidum was drawn up 
of the conversation, and of Wharncliffe’s sentiments and 
intentions, which were much the same as those he had put 
forth at the time of the old negotiations. This was taken 
away by Taylor and shown to the King, and copies of it 
were forwarded to Grey, Brougham, and Melbourne. The 
next day Whanicliffc dined with the King, and after dinner 
his Majesty took him aside and said, I have seen your 
paper, and I agree with every word you say ; ■we are indeed 
in a scrape, and we must get out of it as we can. I only 
wish everybody was as reasonable and as moderate as you, 
and then we might do so perhaps without difficulty.’ That 
the King is alarmed is pretty clear, but it is more probable 
that his alarm may influence his Ministers than himself, and 
it looks very much as if it had done so. Sir H. Taylor like- 
wise told Whanicliffc that the Duke of Wellington had written 
a letter which had been laid before the King, and had given 
him great offence, and that it certainly was such a letter as 
was unbecoming in any subject to write. This letter is 
supposed to have beeu addressed to Strangford , it got into 
Londonderry’s hands, and he laid it before the King (upon 
the occasion of his going with some address to Brighton), 
who desired it might be left with him till the next day. The 
reason why they think it was Strangford is that the word 
^ Viscount ’ was a|)parent ab the bottom, but the name was 
erased. In the meantime Harrowby has had some con- 
versation with Lord Lansdowne, who pressed the necessity of 
making a demonstration of their strength, and added that 
if the Archbishop could be induced to declare himself that 
would be sufficient. Lord Harrowby is accordingly working 
incessantly upon the Archbishop on the one hand, while he 
exhorts to patience and reliance on the other. Yesterday 
he took a high tone with Lord Lansdowne, told him that 
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he had, as he firmly believed, as many as twenty-five Lords, 
lay and spiritual, with him, which would make a difference 
of fifty, but that as to a public irrevocable pledge, it was not 
to be had, and that Lord Grey must place confidence in his 
belief and reliance upon his exertions, or, if not, he must 
take his own course. IJp^n Lord Grey’s meeting with him, 
and the Archbishop’s being brought to the post, the matter 
now hinges. 

In the meantime I have discovered the cause of the 
Duke of Wellington’s peevish reply to Wliarncliffe, and 
the reason why Lord Harrowby’s letter to Lord Bagot was 
unanswered for ten days, and then couched in terms so dif- 
ferent from what might have been expected. Lord Howe 
was at Bliffield at the time, and they, between them, sent 
Harrowby’s letter up to the Duke of Wellington, who of 
course wrote his sentiments in reply. For this they waited, 
and on this Lord Bagot acted. My brother told me yester- 
day that the Duke had seen the letter, and that Lord Howe 
had been the person who sent it him. This explains it all. 
Wharncliffe’s letter was but another version of Lord 
Harrowby’s, and he had therefore in fact seen it before, 
but seen it addressed to those whom he considered bound 
to him and his views, and I have no doubt he was both 
angry and jealous at Lord Harrowby’s interference. Hothing 
could be more uncandid and unjustifiable than Lord Bagot’s 
conduct, for he never asked Lord Harrowby’s leave to com- 
municate the letter, nor told him that he had done so j on 
the contrary, he gave him to understand that the delay (for 
which he made many apologies) was owing to his reflection 
and his consulting his brother the bishop. The Duke, no 
doubt, gave him Ms own sentiments ; yet, in his letter to 
Wliarncliffe, he says he has not endeavoured to influence 
anybody, nor shall he ; ’ and at the same time eludes the 
essential question ^ whether he will support in Committee/ 
So much for Tory candour. As to the Duke, he is evidently 
piqued and provoked to the quick ; his love of power and 
authority are as great as ever, and ho can’t endure to see 
anybody withdrawn from his influence ; provoked with himself 
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and witli everybody else, Ms mind is clouded by passion and 
prejudice, and tlie consequences are the ill-liumour lie dis- 
plays and tbe abominable nonsense lie writes, and yet tlie 
great mass of tliese Tories follow tbe Duke, go wliere lie will, 
let tbe consequences be wbattliey may, and without requiring 
even a reason ; sic vuU sic juhef ^s enough for them. One 
thing that gives me hopes is the change in the language of 
the friends of Government out of doors — Dover, for instance, 
who has been one of the noisiest of the bawlers for Peers. 
I walked with him from the House of Lords the night before 
last, and he talked only of the break-up of the 199, and of 
the activity of Harrowby and Wharncliffe and its probable 
effects. 

Fehniary 14itlh » — On Saturday evening I found Melbourne 
at the Home Office in his lazy, listening, silent humour, dis- 
posed to hear everything and to say very little ; told me that 
Dover and Sefton were continually at the Chancellor to make 
Peers, and that they both, particularly the latter, had great 
influence with him. Brougham led by Dover and Sefton ! ! 
I tried to impress upon him the necessity of giving Harrowby 
credit, and not exacting what was not to be had, viz., the 
pledges of the anti-Eeformers to vote for the second reading. 
He owned that in their ease he would not pledge himself 
either. I put before him as strongly as I could all the various 
arguments for resisting this desperate measure of making 
Peers (to which he was well inclined to assent), and pressed 
upon him the importance of not exasperating the Tories and 
the Conservative party to the last degree, and placing sucli 
an impassable barrier between public men on both sides as 
should make it impossible for them to reunite for their com- 
mon interest and security hereafter. 

In the evening I got a message from Palmerston to beg- 
I would call on him, which I did at the Foreign Office yes- 
terday. He is infinitely more alert than Melbourne, and 
more satisfactory to talk to, because he enters with more 
warmth and more detail into the subject. He began by 
referring to the list of Peers likely to vote for the second 
reading, which I showed to him. At the same time I told 
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him that though he might make use of the information 
generally as far as expressing his own belief that Lord 
HaiTOwby would have a ^sufficient following, he must not 
produce the list or quote the names, for, in fact, not one of 
them had given any authority to be so counted ; that he must 
be aware there were persons who would be glad to mar our 
projects, and they could not more effectually do so than by 
conveying to these Peers the use that had been made of their 
names. To all this he agreed entirely. He then talked of 
the expediency of a declaration from Lord Harrowby, and 
how desirable it was that it should be made soon, and be sup- 
ported by as many as could be induced to come forward ; that 
Lord G-rey had said to him very lately that he really believed 
he should be obliged to create Peers. I said that my per- 
suasion was that it would be quite unnecessary to do so to 
cany the second reading ; that nothing was required but 
confidence in Lord Harrowby, and that his character and 
his conduct on this occasion entitled him to expect it from 
them ; that if they were sincere in their desire to avoid this 
measure they would trust to his exertions 5 that I knew very 
well the efforts that were made to force this measure on 
Lord Grey ; that it was in furtherance of this that Dun- 
combe’s^ ridiculous affair in the House of Commons had 
been got up, which had been such a complete failure ; but 
that I could not believe Lord Grey would suffer himself to 
be bullied into it by such despicable means, and by the 
clamour of such men as Buncombe and O’Connell, urged on 
by friends of his own. He said this was very true, but the 
fact was they could not risk the rejection of the Bill again; 
that he knew from a variety of communications that an ex- 
jA)sion would inevitably follow its being thrown out on the 
second reading ; that he had had letters from Scotland and 

^ Buncombe brought forward a petition from six men at Barnet com- 
plaining that they had been entrapped into signing Lord Verulam^s and Lord 
Salisbury’s address to the King. The object was to produce a discussion 
about the Peers. It totally failed, but it was got up with an openness that 
was indecent by Durham and that crew, who were all (Durham, Sefton, Miil- 
grave, Dover) under the gallery to hear it. The thing was ridiculed by Peel, 
fell flat upon the House, and excited disgust and contempt out of it. 
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other places, and liadno doubt that such, would be the case. I 
said that he would find it very difficult to persuade our friends 
of this, and it appeared to me as plear as possible that the 
feeling for the Bill and the excitement had subsided ; that 
they might be to a certain degree renewed by its rejection, 
but no man could doubt that modifications in it. which would 
have been impossible a few months ago, would now be 
easy; that if it was not for that unfortunate declaration 
of Lord Grey, by which he might consider himself bound, he 
might safely consent to such changes as would make the 
adjustment of the question no difficult matter; that with 
regard to the rejection of the Bill, whatever excitement it 
might produce, it was evident the Government had an 
immediate remedy ; they had only to prorogue Parliament 
for a week and make their Peers, and they would ilm% have 
an excellent pretext — indeed, so good a one that it was in- 
conceivable to me that they should hesitate for a moment in 
adopting that course. This he did not deny. I then told 
liim of the several conversations between Lord Harrowby 
and Lords Grey and Lansdowne, and mine with Lord 
Grey; that Lord Harrowby protested against Lord Grey’s 
availing himself of any disunion among the Opposition (pro- 
duced by his supj)ort of the second reading) to carry those 
points, to resist which would be the sole object of Lord 
Harrowby in seceding from his party ; and that Lord Grey 
had said he could not make a sham resistance, Palmerston 
said, ^ We have brought in a Bill which we have made as 
.good as we can ; it is for you to propose any alterations you 
wish to make in it, and if you can beat us, well and good. 
There are indeed certain things which, if carried against us, 
would be so fatal to the principle of the Bill that Loi€ 
Grey would not consider it worth carrying if so amended ; 
but on other details he is ready to submit, if they should be 
carried against Mm.’ I said that would not do, that I must 
refer him to the early negotiations and the disposition which 
was then expressed to act upon a principle of mutual conces- 
sion ; that when Lord Harrowby and his friends were pre- 
narprl to concede to its fullest extent the principle of dis- 
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fraiicliisement (tliougli they might proi3ose alterations in a 
few particulars), they had a right to expect that the Govern- 
ment should. suiTender -^ithout fighting some of those 
equivalents or compensations which they should look for in 
the alterations or additions they might propose. He said 
that ^ while Lord ]p[arrowby was afraid that Ministers might 
avail themselves of his weakness to carry their details, they 
were afraid lest Lord Harrowby and his friends should unite 
with the ultra-Tories to beat them in Committee on some of 
the essential clauses of the BilL^ I replied, then it was fear 
for fear, and under the circumstances the best thing was an 
understanding that each part}" should act towards the other 
ill a spirit of good faith, and without taking any accidental 
advantage tliat might accrue either way. We then discussed 
the possibility of an agreement upon the details, and he 
enquired what they would require. I told him that they 
would require an alteration of Schedule B to exclude the 
town voters from county representation, perhaps to vary the 
franchise, and some other things, with regard to which I 
could not speak positively at the moment. He said he thought 
some alteration might be made in Schedule B, particularly 
in giving all the towns double members, by cutting off the 
lower ones that had one ; that it was intended no man should 
have a vote for town and county on the same qualification, 
and he believed there were very few who would possess the 
double right. That I said would make it more easy to give 
up, and it was a thing the others laid great stress upon. He 
seemed to think it might be done. As to the lOL, he said he 
had at first been disposed to consider it too low, but he had 
changed his mind, and now doubted if it would not turn out to 
be too high. We then talked of the metropolitan members, 
to which I said undoubtedly they wished to strike them off, 
but they knew very well the Government desired it equally. 
We agreed that I should get from Lord Harrowby specifically 
what he would require, and he wonld give me in return what 
concessions the Government would probably be disposed to 
make; that these should be communicated merely as the 
private opinions of individuals, and not as formal proposals ; 
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and we should try and blend them together into some feasible 
eompromise. 

I afterwards saw the Duke of JEtichmond, who said that 
Dover and Sefton had both attacked him for being against 
making Peers, and he should like to know how they knew 
it. I told him, from the Chaiicelior, to be sure, and added 
how they were always working at him and the influence 
they had with him. He said the Chancellor’s being for 
making Peers was not enough to carry the question ; that if 
it was done it must be by a minute of the Cabinet, with the 
names of the dissentients appended to it ; and then the King' 
must determine ; that if the dissentients seceded upon it it 
would be impossible. He recollected, when there was a 
question of making Peers on the Catholic question by the 
Duke of Wellington, that he and some others had resolved, 
should it have been done, to avail themselves of the power of 
the House to come down day after day and move adjourn- 
ments before any of the new Peers could take their seats ; 
that the same course might be adopted now, though it would 
produce a revolution. I told him that I had little doubt 
there were men who would not scruple to adopt any course, 
however violent, that the iiower of Parliament would admit 
of; that there were several who were of opinion that the 
oreation of Peers would at once lay the Constitution prostrate 
and bring about a revolution; that they considered it would 
be not a remote and uncertain, but a sure and proximate 
event, and if by accelerating it they could crush their oppo- 
nents they would do so without hesitation. 

In the meantime the cholera has made its appearance in 
London, at Rothexdiithe, Limehouse, and in a ship off Green- 
wich —-in all seven cases. These are amongst the lowest and 
most wretched classes, chiefly Irish, and a more lamentable 
exhibition of human ijiisery than that given by the medical 
men who called at the Council Office yesterday I never heard. 
They are in the most abject state of poverty, without beds to 
lie upon. The men live by casual labour, are employed by 
the hour, and often get no more than four or five hours’ 
ATO-nlnvment in the course of the week. They ax'e huddled 
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and crowded together by families in the same room^ not as 
periiianeiit lodgers^ but procuring a temporary shelter 5 in 
sliortj ill the most abject state of physical privation and 
moral degradation that can be imagined. On Saturday we 
had an account of one or more cases. We sent instantly 
down to inspect the disMct and organise a Board of Health, 
A meeting was convened, and promises given that all things 
needful should be done, but as they met at a public-house they 
all got drunk and did nothing. We have sent down members 
of the Board of Health to make preparations and organise 
boards ; but, if the disease really spreads, no human iiower 
can arrest its progress through such an Augean stable. 

February 14th - — Dined with Lord Harrowby, and com- 
municated conversation with Palmerston and Melbourne. 
He has not been able to decide the Archbishop, who is on and 
off, and can’t make up his mind. Lord Harrowby is going 
to Lord Grey to talk with him. The Tories obstinate as 
mules. The Duke of Buccleuch, who had got Harrowby’s 
letter, and copied it himself that he might know it by heart, 
has made up his mind to vote the other way, as he did before ; 
Lord Wallace (after a long correspondence) the same. There 
can be little doubt that they animate one another, and their 
cry is ^to stick to the Duke of Wellington.’ The cholera is 
established, and yesterday formal communications were made 
to the Lord Mayor and to the Secretary of State for Poreigii 
Affairs that London was no longer healthy. 

February 17th - — Wharncliffe came to town the night 
before last, it having been settled that Harrowby was to go to 
Lord Gx’ey yesterday morning. After consultation we agreed 
he had better go alone, that it would be less formal, and that 
Lord Grey would be more disposed to open himself. The same 
evening, at Madame de Lieveii’s ball, Melbourne and Pal- 
merston both told me that Grey was in an excellent dispo- 
sition. However, yesterday morning Harrowby had such a 
headache that he was not fit to go alone, so the two went. 
Hothing could be more polite than Grey, and on the whole 
the interview was satisfactory. Nothing was agreed upon, 
all left dam le vague ; but a disposition to mutual confidence 
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was evinced^ and I should think it pretty safe that no Peers 
will be made. Lord Grey told them that if they could 
relieve him from the necessity of c^'eating Peers he should 
be sincerely obliged to them^ showed them a letter from the 
King containing the most unlimited power for the purposCy 
and said that, armed with that authority, if the Bill could be 
passed in no other way, it must be so. A minute was drawn 
up to this effect, of which Wharncliffe showed me a copy 
last night. 

Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe cannot give any 
names, or pledge themselves to any particular persons or 
numbers who will support their views, but they have no 
doubt in their own minds that there will be, m the event of 
no creation of Peers^ a sufficient number to carry the second 
reading of the Bill. In voting themselves for the second 
reading, their intention is to propose such alterations in Coin- 
mittee as, in their opinion, can alone render it a measure 
fit to be passed into law, and in the event of their being 
unable to effect the changes they deem indispensable, they 
reserve to themselves the power of opposing the Bill in its 
subsequent stages. Lord Grey considers the great principles 
of the Bill of such vital importance that he could not agree 
to any alteration in them, but admits that a modification of 
its details need not be fatal to it, reserving to himself, if any 
of its vital principles should be touched, the power of taking 
such ulterior measures as he may find necessary to ensure 
its success. Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe are prepared 
to make a declaration of their sentiments and intentions in 
the House of Lords at a proper time, that time to be a subject 
of consideration ; and in the event of their having reason to 
believe that their present expectations are not likely to be 
fulfilled, they will feel bound to give Lord Grey information 
thereof, in order that he may take such measures as he may 
think right.’ ^ 

At present the principal difficulty promises to be the lOL 
clause. Lord Grey seemed to think this could not be altered. 
Wharncliffe asked if it might not be modified, and so settled 
^ This is the substance, not a textual copy. 
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as to secure its being a bond fide lOZ. clause, from wliicli Lord 
Grey did not dissent, but answered rather vaguely. 

In the meantime I think some progress is made in the 
work of conversion. Harris has gone back, and 'Wilton, 
whom I always doubted. I doubt anybody within the im- 
mediate sphere of the Buke, but Wynford is well disposed, 
and the Archbishop has nearly given in. His surrender would 
clinch the matter. I am inclined to think we shall get through 
the second reading. Lord Grey was attacked by Madame de 
Lieven the other day, who told him he was naturally all 
that is right-minded and good, but was supposed to be in- 
fluenced against his own better judgment by those about him. 
She also said something to the Duke of Wellington about 
Lord Harrowby, to which he replied that Lord Harrowby 
^ etait line mauvaise tete !’ Very amusing from him, but he 
is provoked to death that anybody should venture to desert 
from him. 

The cholera has produced more alertness than alarm here; 
in fact, at present it is a mere trifle — in three days twenty- 
eight pei'sons. Nothing like the disorders which rage 
unheeded every year and every day among the lower orders. 
It is its name, its suddenness, and its frightful symptoms 
that terrify. The investigations, however, into the condition 
of the different parishes have brought to light dreadful cases 
of poverty and misery. A man came yesterday from Bethnal 
Green with an account of that district. Thej^ are all 
weavers, forming a sort of separate community; there they 
are born, there they live and labour, and there they die. 
They neither migrate nor change their occupation ; they 
can do nothing else. They have increased in a ratio at 
variance with any principles of j)opulation, having nearly 
tripled in twenty years, from 22,000 to 62,000. They are 
for the most part out of employment, and can get none ; 1,100 
are crammed into the poor-house, five or six in a bed; 
6,000 receive parochial relief. The parish is in debt ; every 
day adds to the number of paupers and diminishes that of 
ratepayers. These are principally small shopkeepers, who 
are beggared by the rates. The district is in a complete 
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state of insclvency and liopeless jioverty, yet tliey multiply^ 
and wMle tlie people look squalid and dejected^ as if borne 
down by tlieir wretcliedness and Restitution^, the children 
thrive and are healthy. Government is ready to interpose 
with assistance, but what can Government do? We asked 
the man who came what could be done for them. He said 
^ employment,’ and employment is impossible. 

February — Lord Grey was very much pleased with 
the result of his interview, and expresses unbounded reli- 
ance on Lord Harrowby’s honour. The ultras, of course, 
will give him no credit, and don’t believe he can command 
votes enough ; ^ Faffaire marche, mais lentement,’ and the 
seceders (or those we hope will be so) will not declare them- 
selves positiveljT-. There is no prevailing upon them. The 
Archbishop is with us one da}^, and then doubts, though I 
think we shall have him at last. A good deal of conversa- 
tion passed between Grey and Harrowby, ■which the latter 
considers confidential and won’t repeat. It was about the 
details ; the substance of the minute he feels at liberty to 
communicate. By way of an ex)isode, news came last night 
of an insurrection of the slaves in Jamaica, in which fifty- 
two plantations had been destroyed. It was speedily sup- 
pressed by Willoughby Cotton, and the ringleaders were 
executed hy martial law. 

February 23rd. — At Court yesterday ; long convorsation 
with Melbourne, and in the evening with Charles Wood and 
Eichmond, who is more alarmed about the Peers. Mel- 
bourne had got an idea that Lord Harrowby’s lettei’, which 
had been reported if not shown to the Government, had 
done a great deal of harm, inasmuch as it set forth so 
strongly the same arguments to the Tories to show tliciii 
the danger of letting Peers be made that Durham and Co. 
make use of as an argument for the same. I promised to 
show it him, and replied that they could not expect Lord 
Harrowby to do anything but employ the arguments that 
are most likely to take effect with these people, but they are 
not put ill an offensive manner* Melbourne said that the 
King is more reconciled to the measure, i.e. that they have 
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got the foolish old man in town and can talk him over more 
readily. A discussion last night about the propriety of 
making a declaration to-day in the House of Lords^, when 
the Duke of Rutland ^Wsents a jyetition against Reform. 
The Archbishop will not decide ; there is no moving him. 
Curious that a Dr. Howjey^ the other day Canon of Christ 
Church, a very ordinary man, should have in his hands the 
virtual decision of one of the most momentous matters that 
over occupied public attention. There is no doubt that his 
decision would decide the business so far. Up to this time 
certainly Harrowby and Wharncliffe have no certainty of a 
sulScient number for the second reading ; but I think they 
will have enough at last. 

February Mill . — Harrowby and Wharncliffe agreed, if the 
Duke of Rutland on presenting his petition gave them a 
good opportunity, they would speak. It was a very good 
one, for the petition turned out to be one for a mode- 
rate Reform, more in their sense than in the Duke’s own ; 
but the moment it was read Kenyon jumped uj). Harrowby 
thought he was going to speak upon it, whereas he pre- 
sented another ; and I believe he was put up by the Duke 
to stop any discussion. 

In the evening went to Lord Holland’s, when he and she 
asked me about the letter. Somebod}^ had given abstracts 
of it, with the object of proving to Lord Grey that Harrowby 
had been iincandid, or something like it, and had held out 
to the Tories that if they would adopt his line they would 
turn out the Government. Holland and the rest fancied the 
letter’had been written eince the iuterviev}, but I told them it 
was three weehs before^ and I endeavoured to explain that the 
abstracts must he taken in connection not only with the rest 
of the text, but with the argument. Holland said Lord Grey 
meant to ask Harrowby for the letter. From thence I went 
to Harrowby, and told him this. He said he would not show 
it, that Grey had no right to ask for a i)rivate letter written 
by Mm weeks before to one of his friends, and it was beneath 
him to answer for and explain anything he had thought fit 
to say. But he has done what will probably answer as well, 
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for lie has given Ebrington a copy of it for tlie express purpose 
of going to Lord Grey and explaining anything that appears 
ainhignons to him. As the business develops itself, and 
the time approaches, communication becomes more open 
and frequent ; the Tories talk with great confidence of their 
majority, and the ultra-Whigs aije quite ready to believe 
them ; the two extreme ends are furious. "Our list up to this 
day presents a result of forty-three votes to thirty-seven 
doubtful, out of which it is hard if a majority cannot be got. 
I have no doubt now that they will take a veiy early oppor- 
tunity of making a declaration. Peel, in the other House, 
is doing what he can to inflame and divide, and repress any 
spirit of conciliation. hTothing is sure in his policy but that 
it revolves round himself as the centre, and is influenced by 
some view which he takes of his own future advantage, pro- 
bably the rallying of the Conservative party (as they call 
themselves, though they are throwing away everything into 
confusion and sinking everything by their obstinacy) and his 
being at the head of it. He made a most furious and mis- 
chievous speech. 

February 2dtlu — Ebrington took Harrowby’s letter to 
Lord Grey, who was satisfied but not pleased ; the date and 
the circumstances (which wex'e explained) removed all bad 
impressions from his mind. Since this a garbled version (or 
rather extracts) has appeared in the Times, ^ which endea- 
vours to make a great stir about it. Harrowby was vei^y 
much annoyed, and thought of sending the letter itself to 
the ^ Times ^ to be published at once ; but Haddington and 
I both nrged him not, and last night he put a contradiction 
in the ^ Globe.^ I have little doubt that this as well as the 
former extracts came from the shop of Durham and Co., and 
so Melbourne told me he thought likewise. There was a great 
breeze at the last Cabinet dinner between Durham and Eich- 
mond again on the old subject — the Peers. I believe they will 
now take their chance. Our list presents forty-seven sure 
votes besides the doubtful, but not many pledges. As to me, 
I am really puzzled what to wish for — ^that is, for the success 
of which party, being equally disgusted with the folly of both. 
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My old aversion for the High Tories returns when I see their 
conduct on this oceasiou. The obstinacy of the Duke, the 
selfishness of Peel, the pert vulgarity of Croker, and the in- 
capacity of the rest are set in constant juxtaposition with 
the goodness of the cause they are now defending, but which 
they will mar by their way of defending it. A man is 
wanting, a fresh man, with vigour enough to govern, and 
who will rally round him the temperate and the moderate of 
different parties — men unfettered by prejudices, connections, 
and above all by pledges, expressed or implied, and who can 
and will address themselves to the present state and real 
wants of the country, neither terrified into concession by the 
bullying of the press and the rant of public meetings and 
associations, nor fondly lingering over bygone systems of 
government and law. That the scattered materials exist is 
probable, but the heated passion of the times has produced 
so much repulsion among these various atoms that it is 
difficult to foresee when a cooler temperature may permit 
their cohesion into any efficient mass. 

Ilctrch 6tJi . — The ultra- Whigs and ultra-Tories are both 
outrageous. Day after day the ^ Times ^ puts forth para- 
graphs, evidently manufactured in the Durham shop, about 
Harrowby’s letter, and yesterday there was one wffiich ex- 
hibited their mortification and rage so clearly as to be quite 
amusing, praising the Duke and the Tories, and abusing 
Harrowby and Wharneliffe and the moderates. In the 
meantime, while Lord Grey is negotiating wuth Harrowby for 
the express purpose of avoiding the necessity of making Peers, 
Durham, his colleague and son-in-law, in conjunction with 
Dover, is (or has been) going about with a paper for signa- 
ture by Peers, being a requisition to Lord Grey to make new 
Peers, inviting everybody he could find to sign this by way 
of assisting that course of bullying and violence he has long 
pursued, but happily in vain. Lord Grey is, I believe, really 
disgusted with all these proceedings j he submits and does 
nothing. Eichmond quarrels with Durham, Melbourne 
damns him, and the rest hate him. But there he is, 
frowning, sulking, bullying, and meddling, and doing aU the 
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liarm lie can, ISTever certainly was there sncli a Goyernment 
as this, so constituted, so headed — a chief with an imposiiis^ 
exterior, a commanding eloquence, and a character ^ below 
contempt, seduced and governed by anybody who will 
minister to his vanity and presume upon his facility. 

There has been nothing rem^kable in either House of 
Parliament but an attack made by Londonderry on Pluiiket, 
who gave him so terrific a dressing that it required to be as 
faoliydenncitous as he is to stand it. He is, however, a glut- 
ton, for he took it all, and seemed to like it. I dined with 
Madame de Lieven a day or two ago, and was talking to her 
about politics and political events, and particularly about the 
memoirs, or journal, or whatever it be, that she has written. 
She said she had done so very irregularly, but that what she 
regretted was not having kept more exact records of the 
events and transactions of the Belgian question (which is 
not yet settled), that it was in its circumstances the most 
cnrious that could be, and exhibited more remarkable mani- 
festations of character and ^ dn coeur humain,’ as well as of 
politics generally, than any course of events she knew. I 
asked her why she did not give them now. She said it was 
impossible, that the ^ nuances ’ were so delicate and so nume- 
rous, the details so nice and so varying, that unless caught 
at the moment they escaped, and it was impossible to collect 
them again. 

March 9th, — Went to Lord HollaiKhs the other night, and 
had a violent battle with him on politics. Hobody so violent 
as he, and curious as exhibiting the opinions of the ultras of 
the parfcy. About making Peers— wanted to know what 
Harrowby’s real object was. I told him none but to prevent 
what he thought an enoiunous evil. What did it signify (he 
said) whether Peei'S were made now or later ? thab the pre- 
sent House of Lords never could go on with a Eeformed Par- 
liament, it being opposed to all the wants and wishes of the 
people, hating the abolition of tithes, the press, and tlie 

1 By cliaracter I mean wliat tlie Frencli call caraethc^ not that he 
wantin^^ in honour and honesty, nor in ability, but in lu^'oiution ant! strength 
of mind. 
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Frencli Eevolution^ and that in order to make it harmonise 
with the Eeformed Parliament it must be amended by an 
infusion of a more Liber^^ cast. This was the spirit of his 
harangue, which ynight have been easily answered, for it all 
goes upon the presumption that his party is that which har- 
monises with the j^opulai* feeling, and whafc he means by 
improving the character of the House is to add some fifty or 
sixty men who may be willing to accept peerages upon the 
condition of becoming a body-guard to this CTOvernment. 

The ^ Times ’ yesterday and the day before attacked Lord 
Grey with a virulence and indecency about the Peers that is 
too much even for those who take the same line, and he now 
sees where his subserviency to the press has conducted him. 
In the House of Commons the night before last, Ministers 
would have been beaten on the sugar duties if Baring Wall, 
who had got ten peoxile to dinner, had chosen to go down in 
time. 

The principal subject of discussion this last week has 
been the Education Board in Ireland, the object of which is 
to combine the education of Catholics and Protestants by an 
arrangement with regard to the religious part of their 
instruction that may be compatible with the doctrines and 
practice of both. This arrangement consists in there 
being only certain selections from the Bible, which are 
admitted generally, while jiarticular days and hours are set 
apart for the separate religious exercises of each class. 
This will not do for the zealous Protestants, who bellow for 
the whole Bible as Eeformers do for the whole Bilk 
While the Avholo system is crumbling to dust under their 
feet, while the Church is prostrate, propertj^ of all kind 
threatened, and robbery, murder, starvation, and agitation 
rioting over tlie land, these wise legislatoi-s are debating 
whether the brats at school shall read the whole Bible or 
only parts of it. They do nothing but rave of the barbarism 
and ignorance of the Catholics ; they know that education 
alone can better their moral condition, and that their religious 
tenets prohibit the admission of any system of education (in 
which Protestants and Catholics can be joined) except such 
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an one as tliis, and yet they would rather knock the system 
on the head, and prevent all the good that may flow from it, 
than consent to a departnre from t] 3 .e good old rnles of Orange 
ascendency and Popish subserviency and degradation, know- 
ing too, above all, that those who are to read and be taught 
are equally indifferent to the whble Biblp or to parts of it, 
that they comprehend ic not, have no clear and definite ideas 
on the subject but as matter of debate, vehicle of dispute and 
dissension, and almost of religious hatred and disunion, and 
that when once they have escaped from the trammels of their 
school, not one in a hundred will trouble his head about 
the Bible at all, and not one in a thousand attend to its 
moral precepts. 

March 10th . — Yesterday morning Wharncliffe came to me 
to give me an account of the conversation the other day be- 
tween him and Harrowby on one side and Lords G-rey and 
Lansdowne on the other. Harrowby was headachy and out 
of sorts. Howevei*, it went off very satisfactorily ; the list 
was laid before Grey, who wms satisfied, and no Peers are to 
be made before the second reading ; but he said that if the 
Bill should be carried by so small a majority as to prove that 
the details could not be carried in Committee, he must re- 
serve the power of making Peers then. At this Plarrowby 
winced, but Wharncliffe said he thought it fair ; and in fact 
it is only in conformity with the protocol that was drawn up 
at the last conversation. They entered into the details, and 
Lord Grey said the stir that had been made about the metro- 
politan members might raise difficulties, and then asked would 
they agree to this, to give members to Marylebone and 
throw over the rest ? To this Harrowby would not agree, 
greatly to Wham differs annoyance, who would have agreed, 
and I think he would have been in the right. It would have 
been as well to have nailed Grey to this, and if Harrowby 
had not had a headache I think he would have done so. With 
regard to the lOL clause, Wharncliffe thinks they will not 
object to a modification. Grey spoke of the press, and with 
just wrath and indignation of the attacks on himself. On 
the whole this was good. The capture of Tandamme was 
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tlie consequence of a bellyaclie, and the mebropolitan repre- 
sentation depended on a headache. If the truth could he 
ascertained, perhaps many of the greatest events in history 
turned upon aches of one sort or another. Montaigne might 
have written an e'ssay on it. 

March 12th . — Durham piade another exhibition of temper 
at the Cabinet dinher last Wednesday. While Lord Grey 
was saying something he rudely interrupted him, as his cus- 
tom is. Lord Grey said, ^ But, my dear Lambton, only hear 
what I was going to say,’ when the other jumped up and 
said, Oh, if 1 am not to be allowed to speak I may as well 
go away,’ rang the bell, ordered his carriage, and inarched 
off. WharnclifPe came to me yesterday morning to iiropose 
writing a pamphlet in answer to the ^ Quarterly Eeview,’ which 
has got an article against his party. I suggested instead 
that an attempt should be made by Sandon (who has been 
in some communication with the editor about this matter) 
to induce the ^ Morning Herald ’ to support us, and make 
that paper the vehicle of our articles. This he agreed to, 
and was to propose it to Sandon last night. We have no 
advocate in the press ; the Whig and Tory papers are equally^ 
violent against us. Yesterday I saw a letter which has 
been circulated among the Tories, written by young Lord 
Eedesdale to Lord Bathurst, a sort of counter-argument to 
Lord Harrowby’s letter, although not an answer, as it was 
written before he had seen that document^ there is very 
little in it. 

March 1 6th . — Lord Grey made an excellent speech in the 
House of Lords in reply to Aberdeen’s questions about 
Ancona, and Peel made another in the House of Commons 
on Irish Tithes, smashing Sheil, taking high ground and 
a strong position, but doing nothing towards settling the 
question. He forgets that the system is bad, resting on 
a false foundation, and that it has worked ill and been 
bolstered up by him and his party till now it can no longer 
be supported, and it threatens to carry away with it that 
which is good in itself. We owe these things to those who 
wilfully introduced a moral confusion of ideas into their 
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political macliinery, and, bj destroying tlie essential distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, have deprived tlie tilings 
wbicli are right of tlie best part of their security. I have 
never been able to nnderstand vfliy our system should be 
made to x-est on artificial props when it did hot require them, 
nor the meaning of that strange^^ paradox which a certain 
school of statesmen have always inculcatdch that institutions 
of admitted excellence required to be conjoined with others 
which vv^ere founded in crime and error, and which could only 
be supported by power. This has brought about Eeform ; it 
would be easy to prove it. The Ancona affair will blow over. 
George Yilliers writes me word that it was a little escapade 
of Perier’s, done in a hurry, a mistake, and yet he is a very 
able man. Talleyrand told me e’est uiie b^tise.^ hTotliiiig 
goes on well ; the world is out of joint. 

Paiiiiy Kemble's new tragedy came out last night with 
complete success, written when she was seventeen, an odd 
play for a girl to write. The heroine is tempted like 
Isabella in ^ Measure for Measure,' but with a diff’erent result, 
which result is supposed to lake place between the acts. 

March — Ten days since I have written anything here, 

but en revanche T have written a pami)hlet. An article ap- 
peared in the " Quarterly,' attacking Harrowby and his friends. 
WharncliflEe “was so desirous it should be answered that I 
undertook the job, and it comes out to-day in a ^ Letter to 
Lockhart, in reply,' &c. I don't believe anybody read the 
last I wrote, but as I have published this at Eidgway's, per- 
haps it may have a more extensive sale. The events have 
been the final passing of the BiU, after three nights' debate, 
by a majority of 116, ended by a very fine sjieech from Peel, 
who has eminently distinguished himself through this fight. 
Stanley closed tlie debate at five o’clock in the morning, ivith 
what they say was a good and dexterous speech, but which 
contained a very unnecessary dissertation about the Peers. 
This, together with some words from Eichmond and tlu‘ 
cheerfiihiess of Holland, makes my mind misgive me that we 
shall still have them created for the Committee. The conduct 
of the ultra-Tories has been so bad and so silly that I can- 
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ilie others out. As to a moderate party, it is a mere dream, 
for where is the moderation ? This day Lord John Enssell 
brings the Bill up to the House of Lords, and much indeed 
depends upon what passeS there. Harrowby and Wharnclitfe 
will make their 'fepeeches, and wc shall, I conclude, have the 
Duke and Lord Grey. I ^xpect, and I beg his pardon if I am 
wrong, that the Dlike will make as mischievous a speech as 
he can, and try to provoke declarations and pledges against 
the Bill. The Ministers are exceedingly anxious that Har- 
rowby should confine himself to generalities, wliich I hope 
too, for I am certain no good can, and much harm may, be 
done by going into details. Grey, Holland, and Eichmond all 
three spoke to me about it last night, and I am going to see 
what can be done with them. I should not fear Harrowby 
but that he is petulant and sour ; Wharncliife is vain, and 
has been excited in all this business, though with very good 
and very disinterested motives, but he cannot bear patiently 
the abuse and the ridicule with which both the extreme ends 
endeavour to cover him, and he is uneasy under it, and what 
I dread is that in making attempts to set himself right, and to 
clear his character with a party who will never forgive him for 
what he has done, and to whom whatever he says will be words 
cast to the winds, he will flounder, and say something which 
will elicit from Lord Grey some declaration that may make 
matters worse than ever. What I hope and trust is that the 
Government and our people will confine themselves to civil 
generalities, and pledge themselves depart ei autre to no- 
thing, and that they will not be provoked by taunts from any 
quarter to depart from that prudent course. 

There was another breeze in the House of Lords about 
Irish Education, the whole bench of bishops in a flame, 
and except Maltby, who spoke /or, all declared against the 
plan — Phillpotts in a furious speech. What celestial influences 
have been at work I know not, but certain it is that the 
world seems going mad, individually and collectively. The 
town has been more occupied this week with Dudley^s extra- 
vagancies than the affairs of Europe. He, in fact, is mad, 
but is to be cupped and starved and disciplined sound again. 
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love of news is as voracious and universal as tlie appetite of a 
sliark, and, like it, loves best wbat is grossest and most 'dis- 
gusting ; anything relating to personal distress, to crime, to 
passion, is greedily devoured by this monster, as Cowley calls it« 

r 

I see 

The monstei’ London laugh me ; 

I would at thee, too, foolish City, 

But thy estate I pity. 

Should all the wicked meu from out thee go, 

And all the fools that crowd thee so, 

Thou, who dost thy thousands hoast, 

Would be a wilderness almost. — Ode io SolUiide. 

But of all the examples of cant, hypocrisy, party violence, I 
have never seen any to be compared to the Irish Education 
business 5 and there was Rosslyn, an old Whig, voting against; 
Carnarvon stayed awaj^, every Tory without exception going' 
against the measure. As to madness, Dudley has gone mad 
in his own hoiisc, Perceval in the House of Commons, and 
John Montague in the Park, the two latter preaching, both 
Irvingites and believers in ^the tongues.^ Dudlcy\s inadiiess 
took an odd turn ; he would make up all liis quarrels with 
Lady Holland, to whom he has not spoken for sixteen years, 
and he called on her, and there were tears and embraces, and 
God knows what* Sydney Smith told her tliat she was bound 
in honour to set the quarrel up again when he comes to his 
senses, and put things into the status quo ante paeem. It 
would he hard upon him to find, on getting out of a strait 
waistcoat, that he had been robbed of all his hatreds and hos- 
tilities, and seduced into the house of his oldest foe. 

March — I did the Duke of Wellington an injustice. 

He spoke, but without any violence, in a fair and gentleman- 
like manner, a speech creditable to himself, useful and becom- 
ing. If thei’O was any disposition on the part of his followers to 
light a flame, he^at once repressed it. The whole thing went 
off well ; House very full ; Harrowby began, and made an ex- 
cellent speech, with the exception of one mistake. He dwelt 
too much on the difference between this Bill and the last, 
as if the difference of his own conduct resulted from that 
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mindSj and tliougli lie corrected tlie impression afterwards, 
it will be constantly bronglit up against him, I have no 
doubt. After him Carnarvon, who alone was violent, but short; 
then Wharncliflfe (I am nbt sure which was first of these two), 
very short and rather embarrassed, expressing his coiicar- 
reiice with Lord Harrowby; then the Bishop of London, 
short also, but sti^ng in his language, much more than Lord 
Ilarrowby; then Lord Grey, temperate and very general, 
harping a little too much on that confounded word efficiency ^ 
denying that what he said last year bore the interpretation 
that had been put upon it, and announcing that he would 
give his best consideration to any amendments, a very good 
speech ; then the Duke, in a very handsome speech, 
acknowledging that he was not against all Reform, though 
lie was against this Bill, because he did not think if it passed 
it would be possible to cax*ry on the government of the 
country, but promising that if the Bill went into Committee 
he would give his constant attendance, and do all in his 
power to make it as safe a measure as possible. So finished 
this important evening, much to the satisfaction of the mode- 
rate, and to the disgust of the violent party. I asked Lord 
Holland if he was satisfied (in the House after the debate), 
and he said, Yes, yes, very well, but the Bishop’s the man ; ’ 
and in the evening at Lord Grey’s I found they were all full 
of the Bishop. Lord Grey said to me, ^Well, you will allow 
that I behaved very well ? ’ I said, ^ Yes, very, but the whole 
thing was satisfactory, I think.’ ^ Yes,’ he said, ^on the whole, 
but they were a little too strong, too violent against the 
Bill,’ because Harrowby had declared that he felt the same 
objection to the measure he had felt before. Sefton was 
outrageous, talked a vast deal of amusing nonsense, that he 
had never heard such twaddle,’ ^ but that the success was com- 
plete, and he looked on Harrowby and Wharncliffe as the two 
most enviable men in the kingdom.’ I have no doubt that 
all the ultras will be deeply mortified at the moderation of 
Lord Grey and of the Duke of Wellington, and at the success 
m far of ‘^the Waverors.’ 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Pelbate in the House of Lords — Lord Ilarrowhy’s Position — Hopes of a Com-' 
piomise — Lord hlelbonrne’s View — Disturbances caused by the Cholera 
— The Disfranchisement Clause — The Number ’ — Peers contem- 

plated — The King’s Hesitation — ‘ The Hunchback ’ — Critical Position of 
the Wavcreis — Bill caiiied by Nine in the Lords — The Cholera in Paris 
Moderate Speech of Lord Grey — End of the Secession — Conciliatory 
Ovei'tureb — Negotiations carried on at Newmarket-— -Hostile Division in 
the Lorchb —Lord AYharncliffo’s Account of his Failure — Lord Grey ro- 
feigns— The Duke of Wellington attempts to form a J^Iinistiy — Peel 
declincb — Hostility of the Court to the Whigs — A Change of Scene — The 
Duke fails — History of the Grids — Lord Grey leiurns to Of free — Th(i 
Iving’s Excitement — The King writes to the Opposition Peers— Defeat 
and Disgrace of the Tories — Conversation of the Duke of Wellington — 
Louis XVIII, — hladame du Cajda — Weakness of the King — hlortality 
amon<r Great Men — Petition aaain<=^t Lord W. Deirtirrck’s Prohibition i)f 
Suttee heard by the Privy Council — O’Connell and the drolera— Irish 
Tithe Bill — Irish Difficulties — hlr. Stanley — Concluding Debates of the 
Parliament — Quarrel between Brougham and Siigden — Hollan^l and 
Belgium — Brougham’s Bevenge and Apology — Dinner at Holland House 
— Anecdotes of Johnson— Death of Mr. Grevillo’s Father — Maclamo de 
Flahaut’s Account of the Princess Charlotte — Ihinco Augustus of 
Prussia — Captain Hess — Hostilities in Holland and in Portugal — The 
Duel) esse cl e Berri — Conversation ■v\ith Lord Melbourno on tlu3 State of 
the Go\tinment. 

March 2iSlJu — Tliero appear to Iiave been as iiiaiiy differ- 
ences of opinion as of ficople on tlie discnssioii in the House of 
Lords when the Bill was brought np^ and it seems paradoxical ^ 
but is triiCjthat thongli it was on the whole saiisfoetoiy, no- 
body was satisfied. Lord Grey complained to me fhaii Lord 
Harrowby was too stiff; Lord Harrowby complained that 
Lord Grey was always beating aboni the bush of comproinisej, 
but jiever would commit himself fairly to concession. Mel- 
bourne complained last night that w’^hat was done wuis done iti 
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such an ungracious manner, so niggardly, that he hated the 
man (Harrowhy) who did it. The ultra-Tories are outra- 
geous ‘ that he gave up everything without reason or cause 
the ultra- Whigs equallj’v furious ‘that he had shown how 
little way he wss disposed to go in Committee ; his object was 
to turn out the Government ; ’ and what is comical, neither 
party will believe that Harrowby really is so obnoxious to 
the other as he is said to be. Each is convinced that he is 
acting in the interests of the other. What a position, what 
injustice, blindness, folly, obstinaej’’, brought together and 
exhibited ! If ever there was a man whose conduct was 
exempt from the ordinary motives of ambition, and who 
made personal sacrifices in what he is doing, it is Lord 
Harrowby, and yet there is no reproach that is not cast upon 
him, no term of abuse that is not applied to him, no motive 
that is not ascribed to him. Ho wonder a man who has seen 
much of them is sick of politics and public life. Nothing 
now is thought of but the lists^ and of course everybody has 
got one. The Tories still pretend to a majority of seven; 
the Government and Harrowby think they have one of from 
ten to twenty, and I suspect fifteen will be found about the 
mark. The unfortunate thing is that neither of our cocks is 
good for fighting, not from want of courage, but Harrowby 
is peevish, ungracious and unpopular, and 'Wharncliffe 
carries no great weight. To be sure neither of them pre- 
tends to make a paity, hut then their opponents insist upon 
it that they do, and men shrink from enlisting (or being 
supposed to enlist) under Wharncliffe's banner. However, 
notwithstanding the violence of the noisy fools of the party, 
and of the women, there is a more rational disposition on 
the part of practical men, for Wharncliffe spoke to Ellen- 
borougli yesterday, and told him that though he knew he 
and Harrowby were regarded as traitors by all of them, he 
did hope that when the Bill came into Committee they would 
agree to consult together, and try and come to some under- 
standing as to the best mode of dealing with the question, 
that it was absurd to be standing aloof at such a moment ; 
to which Ellenborough replied that he perfectly agreed with 
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liimj was aiisious to do so, and intended to advise liis fiieiids 
to take that course. 

April 1st — Wharncliffe got Lord Grey to put off the 
second reading for a few days 01 / account of the Quarter 
Sessions, which drew down a precious attack from London- 
derry, and was in fact very foolish and unnecessaiy, as it 
looks like a concert between them, of which it is very desir- 
ahle to avoid any appearance, as in fact none exists. The 
violence of the Tories continues unabated, and there is no 
effort they do not make to secure a majority, and they ex- 
pect either to succeed or to bring it to a near thing. In the 
meantime the tone of the other party is changed. Dover, 
who makes lists, manages proxies, and does all the little 
jobbing, whipping-in, busy work of the party, makes out a 
clear majority, and told me he now thought the Bill would 
get through without Peers. The Government, however, are 
all agreed to make the Peers if it turns out to be necebsary, 
and especially if the Bill should be thrown out, it seems clear 
that they would by no means go out, but make the Peers 
and bring it in again ; so I gather from Eiclimond, and he 
who was the most violently opposed of the whole Cabiiud to 
Peer-making, is now ready to make any number if nocesbury. 
There is, however, I hope, a disposition to concession, which, 
if matters are tolerably well managed, may lead to an 
airangenient. Still Wharncliffe, who must have a great deal 
to do in Coniinitteo, is neither prudent nor popular. The 
Tories are obstinate, sulky, and indisposed to agree to any- 
thing reasonable. It is the unity of object and tlie compact- 
ness of the party which give the Government strength. 
Charles Wood told me the other clay tliat they were well 
disposed to a compromise on two special points, one the (ex- 
clusion of town voters from the right of voting for eoniities, 
the other the metropolitan members. On the first lu^ pro- 
posed that no man voting for a town in right of a 10/. hous(* 
should have a vote for the county in right of any freehold in 
that town. That would be half-way between Wharncliffe 
plan and the xiresent. The second, that Marylebone should 
return twm members, and Middlesex two more— very like 
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Grey’s proposition wliicli Harrowby rejected — but I suggested 
keeping tlie wbole and varying the qualification, "to wMcb be 
tbougbt no objection woidd lie. 

At tbe Dncbesse de Dino’s ball the night before last I had 
a very anxious conversation with Melbourne about it all 
He said that ^he really believed there was no strong feeling 
in the country for the measure.’ We talked of the violence 
of the Tories, and their notion that they could get rid of the 
whole thing, I said the notion was absurd noiVy but that I 
fully agreed with him about the general feeling. ^ Why, then,’ 
said he, might it not be thrown out?’ — a consummation I 
really believe he would rejoice at, if it could be done. I said 
because there was a great party which would not let it, which 
would agitate again, and that the country wished ardently to 
have it settled ; that if it could be disposed of for good and 
all, it would be a good thing indeed, but that this was now 
become impossible. I asked him if his colleagues were im- 
pressed as he was with this truth, and he said, ^ No.’ I told 
him he ought to do everything possible to enforce it, and 
to make them moderate, and induce them to concede, to 
which he replied, ^ What difiiculty can they have in swallow- 
ing the rest after they have given up the rotten boroughs ? 
That is, in fact, the essential part of the Bill, and the truth is 
I do not see how the Government is to he carried on without 
them. Some means may be found ; a remedy may possibly 
present itself, and it may work in practice better than we 
now know of, but I am not aware of any, and I do not see 
how any Government can be carried on when these are swept 
away.’ This was, if not his exact words, the exact sense, 
and a pretty avowal for a man to make at the eleventh hour 
who has been a party concerned in this Bill during the other 
ten, I told him I agreed in every respect, but that it was 
too late to discuss this now, and that the rotten boroughs 
were past saving, that as to the minor points, the Waverers 
thought them of importance, looked upon them as securities, 
compensations, and moreover as what would save their own 
honour, and that the less their real importance was the more 
mWht thev be conceded. We had a great deal more 
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talk, but then it is all talk, and a quoi hon with a man .who 
holds these opinions and acts as he does ? Let it end as it 
may, the history of the Bill, and th.e means by which it has 
been conceived, brought forward, supported, s».nd opposed, will 
be most curious and instructive. The division in the Lords 
must be very close indeed. « 

Orloff, who was looked for like the Messiah, at last niade 
Ms appearance a few days ago, a great burly Eussian, but no 
ratification yet. ^ 

I have refrained for a long time from writing down any- 
thing about the cholera, because the subject is intolerably 
disgusting to me, and I have been bored i)ast endurance by 
the perpetual questions of every fool about it. It is not, 
however, devoid of interest. In the first place, wliat has 
happened here proves that ^ the people ^ of this eiiliglitened, 
reading, thinking, reforming nation are not a whit less bar- 
barous than the serfs in Eussia, for precisely the sfinic pre- 
judices have been sliowm here that were found at Si. Peters- 
burg and ab Berlin. The disease has midoiibiedly appeared 
(hitherto) in this country in a milder shape than elsewhere, 
but the alarm at its name was so great that the (luveiiiment 
could do no otherwise than take such precautions and means 
of safety as appeared best to avert the danger or mitigate its 
consequences. Here it came, and the immediate effect was 
a great inconvenience to trade and commerce, owing to 
restiictions, both those imposed by foreigners generally on 
this country and those we imposed ourselves between tli<* 
healthy and unhealthy places. This begot complaints and 
disputes, and professional prejudices and jealousies urginl a* 
host of combatants into the field, to fight about the exist tana ‘ 
or non-existence of cholera, its contagiousness, and aity (col- 
lateral question. The disposition of the public -was (and is) 
to believe that the whole thing was a humbug, and accord- 
ingly plenty of people were found to write in that sense, ami 
the press lent itself to propagate the same idea. Tlu^ distaihc, 
however, kept creeping on, the Boards of Health wiucdi were 
evei'ywhere established immediately became odious, anti the 
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vestries and parislies stoutly resisted all pecuniary demands 
for tlie purpose of carrying* into efPect the recommendations 
of tlie Central Board or^^he orders of the Privy Council In 
this town the ipob has taken the part of the aiiti-oholerites, 
and the most disgraceful scenes have occurred. The other 
day a Mr. Pope^dieadoCthe hospital in Marylebone (Cholera 
Hospital) came to the Council Office to complain that a 
patient who was being removed with his own consent had 
been taken out of his chair by the mob and carried back^ 
the chair broken, and the hearers and surgeon hardly 
escaping with their lives. Furious contests have taken place 
about the hiirials, it having been recommended that bodies 
should he hunied dii^ectly after death, and the most violent 
prejudice opposing itself to this recommendation ; in short, 
there is no end to the scenes of uproar, violence, and brutal 
ignorance that have gone on, and this on the part of the 
lower orders, for whose especial benefit all the precautions 
are taken, and for whose relief large sums have been raised 
and all the resources of charity called into activity in every 
part of the town. The awful thing is the vast extent of 
misery and distress which prevails, and the evidence of the 
rotten foundation on which the whole fabric of this gorgeous 
society rests, for I call that rotten which exhibits thousands 
upon thousands of human beings reduced to the lowest stage 
of moral and physical degradation, with no more of the ne- 
cessaries of life than serve to keep body and soul together, 
whole classes of artisans without the means of subsistence. 
However complicated and remote the causes of this state of 
things, the manifestations j)resent themselves in a frightful 
presence and reality, and those whose ingenuity, and experi- 
ence, and pliilosophical views may enable them accurately to 
point out the causes and the gradual increase of this distress 
are totally xniable to suggest a remedy or to foresee an end 
to it. Can such a state of things permanently go on ? can 
any reform ameliorate itP Is it possible for any country to 
be considered in a healthy condition when there is no such 
thing as a general diffusion of the comforts of life (varying of 
course with every variety of circumstance which can affect 
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tlie prosperity of iiidinclnals or of classes) , but wlieii the ^ex- 
tremes prevail of the most unbounded luxury and enjoyment 
and the most dreadful privation and^suffering ? To imagine 
a state of society in which everybody should Jdg “well off^ or 
even tolerably well off, would be a mere vision, as long as 
there is a preponderance of vice Und. folJ,y in the world. 
There will always be effects commensurate with their causes, 
but it has not always been, and it certainly need not be, that 
the majority of the population should be in great difficulty, 
struggling to keep themselves afloat, and, what is worse, in 
uncertainty and in doubt whether they can earn subsistence 
for themselves and their families. Such is the case at pre- 
sent, and I believe a general uncertainty pervades every class 
of society, from the highest to the lowest ; nobody looks upon 
any institution as secure, or any interest as safe, and it is only 
because tliose universal feelings of alarm wdiicli are equally 
diffused throughout the mass but slightly affect each indi- 
vidual atom of it that wo see the wmidd go on as usual, eating, 
drinking, laughing, and dancing, and not insensible to the 
danger, though apparently indifferent about it. 

A}inlUh , — Charles Wood^ came to mo yesterday, and 
brought a paper showing the various effects of a different 
qualification from lOL to 40/. for the metropolitan districts, 
to talk over the list, but principally to get me to speak to 
Harrowby about a foreseen difficulty. The first clause in 
the Bill enacts ilmt Jiftij-sU borotKjJis he cILs/ranehimi* This 
gave great offence in the House of Commons, was feebly 
defended, but caiTied by the majority, which wars always 
ready and a’equired aio reason ; it was an egregious piece 
of folly and arrogance there, here it presents a real embar- 
rassment. I told him I knew llai’rowby had an invincible 
repugnance to it, and that the effect wmuld be veiy bad if 
they split upon the first point. He said he should not de- 
fend it, that all reason was against it, but that there it was, 
and how was it to be got rid of? I suggested that it should 
be passed over, and that they should go at once to the boroughs 

^ [Mr. Clmrles Wood, afterwards Viscount Halifax, but at tbia tiiim 
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seriatim. He said if tliat clause was omitted a suspicion 
would immediately arise that there was an intention of 
altering Schedule a^j^d nothing would avert that but 
getting through a great part of it before Easter, and that this 
might be difficult, as the longest time they could expect to sit 
would be three dg.ys in ?assioii Week. He talked a great 
deal about the country expecting this, and that they would 
not be satisfied if it was not done, and all the usual jargon 
of the Reformers, which it was not worth while to dispute, 
and it ended by my promising to talk to Lord Harrowby 
about it. This I did last night, and he instantly flew into 
a rage. He said 4ie would not be dragged through the 
mire by those scoundrels. It was an insolence that was 
not to be borne 5 let them make their Peers if they would, not 
Hell itself should make him vote for fifty -six ; he would vote 
for sixty-six or any number but that, that he would not split 
with the Tories on the first vote ; if indeed they would consent 
to fifty-six he would, or to anything else they would agree 
to, but if the Government brought this forward no considera- 
tion on earth should prevent his opposing it.’ We then 
discussed the whole matter, with the proposed amendments 
which Wood and I had talked over with reference to the 
metropolitan members and town and county voting, and I am 
to go to-day and propose that after the second I'eading is 
carried they should adjourn till after Easter, and give a little 
time for the excitement (which there must be) to subside, and 
to see how matters stand, and what probability there is of 
getting the thing through quietly. 

Ai}ril Gtli , — I called 011 the Duke ofEichmond on Wednes- 
day morning, and told him what had passed between Wood 
and me, and Lord Harrowby and me afterwards. He was 
aware of the difficulty, and regretted it the more because he 
might have to defend it in the House of Lords. He wished 
me very much to go to Downing Street and see Lord Grey 
himself if possible before the levee, and he suggested that the 
words fifty-six might he left in blank by Lord Grey’s own 
motion, that this would be in conformity with the forms of the 
House. I set off, but calling at home on my way found Lord 
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Harrowby at iiiy door. He came in^ and was anxious to J^iiow 
if I bad said anytliing ; lie was more quiet than the night be- 
fore, but still resolved not to agree p} fifty-six, though anxious 
to have the matter compromised in some v?’ay.^ Lord Harrowby 
wanted to adjourn after the second reading, but owned that 
the best effect would be to get through ^Schedule A before 
Easter. Yesterday I saw Wood ; he harped upon the difficulty 
and the old strain of the conntry. I suggested the point of 
form which Eichmond had mentioned, but he said that could 
not be Jioiv in the Bill, as it was sent up from the Commons, 
that if they were beaten on fifty-six the country ‘would consider 
it tantamount to throwing out Schedule A, and would highly 
approve of a creation of Peers, and that, in fact (if tliey 
wished it), it would be the best opqiortunity they could have. 
I told him that it would heap ridicule upon all the aiitoeedeut 
proceedings, and the joretext must bo manifest, as it would 
appear in the course of the discussions what the real rea»oii 
was. In the middle of our conversation Ellice ciauc in, and 
directly asked if my friends would swallow fifty-six, to which 
I said, ^Ho.’ We had then a veJiement dispute, but at last 
Wood turned him out, and he and I resumed. We iinallj 
agreed that I should ask Lord Harrowby %vhetlier, if Lord 
Grey of his own accord proposed to leave out the words fifly- 
six, but with an expression of his opinion ILat this must be 
the number, he (Lord Harrowby) would meet him witJi a 
corresponding declaration that he objected to the specifica- 
tion of the miiiiber in the clause, without objecting to the 
extent of the disfranchisement, it being* always understood 
that what p>asses between us is unauthorised talk, ariil to 
commit nobody — ^ without p)rejudice,’ as the lawyers say. 

I heard yesterday, however, from Keate, who is alienil- 
ing me (and who is the King’s surgeon, and sees him when 
he is in town), that he saw his Majesty alter the levi^e on 
Wednesday, and that he was ill, out of sPrts, and in con- 
siderable agitation ; that ho enquired of him about his health, 
when the King said ho had much to annoy him, and that 
^ many things passed there (pointing to the Cabinet, out of 
which he had iust cornel which were bv no means ao*reeflh1e 
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andi^ that lie had had more than usual to occupy him that 
morning,’ Keate said he was very sure from his manner 
that something uiipleas!|nt had occurred. This was^ I have 
since discovered? the question of a creation of Peers again 
brought forward, and to which the King’s aversion has re- 
turned so much so that lit is doubtful if he .will after all 
consent to a large one. It seems that unless the Peers are 
made (in the event of the necessity arising) Brougham and 
Althorp will resign ; at least so they threaten. I have seen 
enough of threats, and doubts, and scrujiles, to be satisfied 
that there is no certainty that any of them will produce 
the anticipated effects, but I am resolved I will try, out of 
these various elements, if I cannot work out something which 
may be serviceable to the cause itself, though the materials 
I have to work with are scanty. The Ministers were all day 
yesterday settling who the new Peers shall be, so seriously 
arc they preparing for the coujp. They had already fixed 
upon Lords Molyneux, Blandford, Keimedy, Ebrington, 
Cavendish, Brabazon, and Charles Pox, Littleton, Portman, 
Prederick Lawley, Western, and many others, and this would 
be what Lord Holland calls assimilating the House of Lords 
to the spirit of the other House, and making it harmonise 
with the prevailing sense of the people. 

April 8lh . — Lord Harrowby was out of town when I called 
there on Friday, so I wrote to him the substance of my con- 
versation with Wood. Yesterday he returned. In the evening 
I mot Wood at dinner at Lord Holland’s, when he told me 
that he found on the part of his friends more reluctance than 
he had expected to give up the fifty-six, that he had done 
all he could to persuade them, but they made great objections. 
Moreover he had had a conversation with Sandoii which lie did 
not quite like, as he talked so much of holding' the party to- 
gether. All this was to make me think they are stouter than 
iliey really are, for I am better informed than he thinks for. 

Yesterday morning 1 got more correct information about 
what had passed with the King. Lord Grey went to him 
with a minute of Cabinet requiring that he should make 
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Peers in case tlie second reading was tlirown out.^ To .tliis 
lie demurred, raised difficulties and doubts, wliicli naturally 
enougli alarm the Government verj^much. However, when 
he got back to Windsor he wrote two letters^ explaining his 
sentiments, from which it aj)pears that he has great reluctance, 
that he will do it, but will not giv# any pledge beforehand, 
that he objects to increasing the Peerage, and wants to call 
xij} eldest sons and make Irish and Scotch Peers, that he did 
not say positively he would make the Peers, but that he 
would be in the way, and come up when it was necessary. 
They think that he has some idea that his pledging himself 
beforehand (though in fact he did so two months ago) might 
be drawn into an improper precedent. However this may 
be, his reluctance is so strong that a great deal may be 
made of it, as it is probable (if he continues in the same 
mind, and is not turned b}^ some violence of the Opposition) 
that he will resist still more making Peers when the Bill is 
in Committee to carry the details, some of which he himself 
wishes to see altered, but the difficulty is very great. It is 
imi:)ossible to communicate with the Tory leaders ; they will 
not believe what you tell them, and if they learnt the King’s 
scruples they would immediately imagine that they might 
presume upon them to any extent, and stand out more 
obstinately than ever. I went to Harrowby last night, and 
imparted to him the state of things, which I shall do to 
nobody else. To Wharncliffc I dare not. He is not indis- 
posed to Wood’s compromise, and I trust this will be settled, 
but he still leans to putting off the second I'eading till after 
Easter, and if the Tories also resolve upon that (which they 
are mightily disposed to do) he will not separate from them 
on that point, and they are sure to carry it. Unless this 
was accompanied with some declaration from them that 
they would he disposed to concede the great principles of 
the Bill, I think the Government would consider it such an 
indication of hostility as to call for an immediate creation 

^ [This Cabinet minute of the Srd of April, 1832, and the reniarkg 

tipon it, have been printed in the Correspondence of William IW and Eitrl 
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of Peers, and I doubt whetlier the Eing could or would 
resist. There are many reasons why it would be desirable 
to make the second reading a resting-place, and adjourn then 
till after Easter, provideSiall parties consented, but it would 
be very unwise make it the subject of a contest, and no- 
body would ever believe that the real reason was not to get 
rid of Schedule i?by hook or by crook, or of a good deal of 
it. Harrowby will, I am sure, not divide against them on 
this, and they will not give it up ; that there are means of 
resistance, if they were judiciously applied, I am sure, and 
if there w’^ere temper, discretion, and cordiality, the Bill 
might be licked into a very decent shape. 

I went to see Sheridan Knowles’ new play the other 
night, The Hunchback.’ Very good, and a gi’eat success. 
Miss Fanny Kemble acted really well — for the first time, in 
my opinion, great acting. I have not seen anything since 
Mrs. Siddons (and perhaps Miss O’Keill) so good. 

The Duke of Wellington made a very good speech on 
Irish affairs on Frida)^, one of his best, and he speaks 
admirably to points sometimes and on subjects he understands. 

I wish he had let alone that Irish Education — disgraceful 
humbug and cant. I don’t know that there is anything 
else particularly new. Orloff is made a great rout with, but 
he don’t ratify. The real truth is that the King of Holland 
holds out, and the other Powers delay tilj. they see the result 
of our Reform Bill, thinking that the Duke of Wellington 
may return to power, and then they may make better terms 
for Holland and dictate to Belginni and to France. If the 
Reform Bill is carried, and Government stays in, they will 
ratify, and not till then. The cholera is disappearing here 
and in the country. 

Jprii 9th . — Saw Lord Harrowby yesterday morning. He 
can’t make up his mind what is best to be done, whether to go 
into Committee or not. He rather wishes to get through 
Schedule A, but he won’t vote against the Tories if they 
divide on adjourning. Then went to Wood and told him 
there wotdd be no difficulty about fifty-six. Lord Grey 
came in, and talked the whole thing over. He said he 
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was ill — knocked up — that in his speech to-day he Should 
he as moderate and tame as anybody could wish. I’rom 
wliat Wood said, and he himself afterwards, I should 
think they wish to adjourn after tip second reading, but to 
make a merit of it if they do. Duncannc^i, whom I saw 
afterwards, seemed to be of the same opinion, that it would 
be best not to sit in Passion Welk. At^ight Wharncliffe 
came back from Yorkshire. He is all for getting into 
Schedule A, and making no difficulties about fifty-six or 
anything else, and Harrowby, now that he fancies the Govern- 
iiient want to adjourn, rather wants not, suspecting some 
trick. tr|)on going all over the list, we make out the worst 
to give a majority of six, and the best of eighteen, but the 
Tories still count upon getting back some of our people. We 
had a grand hunt after Lord Gambler’s proxy; he sent it to 
Lord de Saumarez, who is laid up with the gout in Guernsey, 
and the difficulty was to get at Lord Gambler and procure 
another. At last I made Harrowby, who does not know 
him, wuite to him, and Wood sent a messenger after him, 
so we hope it will a'^nive in time. 

April 11th , — The day before yesterday Lord Grey intro- 
duced the Eeform Bill in a speech of extreme moderation ; as 
he promised, it was very ‘^tiime.’ The night’s debate was dull ; 
yesterday was better. Lord Mansfield made a fine speech 
against tlic Bill ; ^ Ifarrowby spoke well, Wluiracliffo ill. 
Hothing can equal the hot water we have been in— defections 
threatened on every side, expectations tliwarted and doubts 
arising, belting nearly even. Even do Eos came to mo in 
the morning and told me ho doubted how he should vote ; that 
neither Harrowby nor WharnclijSb had put the queslioji on 
the proper ground, and his reason for seceding from ilie 
Opposition was the menaced creation of Peers. I wrote to 
Harrowby and begged him to say something to satibiy tender 
consciences, and moved heaven and earth to keep Do Jtos 
and Coventry (who was slippery) right, and I succeeded— at 
least I believe so, for it is not yet over. Nothing can 
the anxiety out of doors and the intensity of the interest in 
the town, but the debate is far less animated than that of 
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last year. As to our business, it is la nier a boire,’ witli 
nobody to canvass or whip in, and not being a party. Wo 
shall, however, I believe, manage it, and but just. 

I saw Eeate this niors^ing, who had been with the King. 
His Majesty talked in high terms of EUenborougli and of 
Mansfield. It is difficulb to count upon such a man, but if the 
second reading is^passedi do not believe he will make Peers 
to cany any points in Committee, unless it be the very vital 
ones, but it is very questionable if the Opposition will fight 
the battle then at all, or, if they do, fight in a way to secure 
a fail', practical result. 

Afril lUh . — The Eeform Bill (second reading) was 
carried this morning at seven o’clock in the House of Lords 
by a majority of nine. The House did not sit yesterday. 
The night before Phillpotts, the Bishop of Exeter, made a 
grand speech against the Bill, full of fire and venom, very 
able. It would be an injury to compare this man with Laud ; 
he more resembles Gardiner; had he lived in those days he 
w’ould have been just such another, boiling with ambition, 
an ardent temperament, and great talents. He has a despe- 
rate and a dreadful countenance, and looks like the man he 
is. The two last days gave plenty of reports of changes 
either way, but the majority has always looked like from 
seven to ten. The House will adjourn on Wednesday, and 
go into Committee after Easter ; and in the meantime what 
negotiations and what difficulties to get over ! The Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Harrowby have had some good- 
hnnioured talk, and the former seems well disj)Osed to join 
in amending the Bill, but the difficulty will be to bring these 
extreme and irritated parties to any agreement as to terms. 
The debate in the Lords, though not so good as last year, 
has been, as nsual, mnch better than that in the Commons^ 

The accounts from Paris of the cholera are awful, very 
different from the disease here. Is it not owing to our 
superior cleanliness, draining, and precautions ? There have 
been 1,300 sick in a day there, and for some days an average 
of ] ,000 ; here we have never averaged above fifty^ I think, 
and, except the squabbling in the newspapers, we have seen 
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notMng of it wliatever ; tliere many of tlie npper classes liave 
died of it. Casiinir Perier and tlie Duke of Orleans went to 
tlie Hotel Dieti;, and the former was seized afterwards^, and lias 
been very ill^ though they doubt if ift really was cholera, as he 
is subject to attacks with the same symptoms. 

April 15th , — The debate in the House of Lords was closed 
by a remarkable reply from Lord d-rey, fell of moderation, 
and such as to hold oub the best hopes of an adjustment of 
the question — not that it pacified the ultra-Tories, who were 
furious. The speech was so ill reported at that late hour 
that it is not generally known what he did say, and many of 
those who heard it almost doubt their own accuracy, or 
suspect that he went further than he intended, so unlike was 
it to his former violent and unyielding language. Ho said, 
with regard to a creation of Peers, that nothing would justify 
him in recommending the exercise of that prerogative but a 
collision between the two Houses of Parliament, and that in 
such a case (he is reported to have said) he should dcciii it 
his duty first to recommend a dissolution, and to ascertain 
whether the feeling of the country was with the other House 
(these were not the words, but to this effect) . Tf this bo at 
all correct, it is clear that he cannot make Peers to carry 
the clauses, for, in fact, the collision between the two Houses 
will not have arrived unless the Commons should reject any 
amendments which may be made by the Lords. The tone, 
however, of the violent supporters of Government is totally 
changed ; at Lord Holland’s last night tlicy were singing in 
a very different note, and, now, if the councils of the Lords 
are guided by moderation and firmness, they may deal with 
the Bill almost as they please; but they must swallow 
Schedule A. The difficulties, however, are great ; the High 
Tories are exasperated and vindictive, and will fiercely light, 
against any union with the seceders. The Duke is moderale 
ill his tone, ready to act cordially with all parties, but lie 
owes the seceders a grudge, is anxious to preserve his in- 
flueiico with the Tories, and will probably insist upon 
mutilating the Bill more than will be iimdent and feasible. 
The liarrowby and Wharncliffe party, now that the second 
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reading it over, ceases to be a party. It was a patched-np, 
mi^cellaneoiis concern at best, of men who were half 
reasoned, half frightened gver, who could not bear separating 
from the Dube, long to return to him, and, besides, are 
ashamed of Wharncliffe as a chief. There never was such a 
^ chef de circonstgmce.’ He is a very honest man, with a 
right view of things and a fair and unprejudiced under- 
standing, vain and imprudent, without authority, command- 
ing no respect, and in a false position as the ephemeral leader 
he is, marching in that capacity pari passu with Harrowby, 
who is infinitely more looked up to, but whose bilious com- 
plexion j)revents his mixing with society and engaging and 
persuading others to follow his opinions ; nor has he (Lord 
Harrowby) any plan or design beyond the object of the mo- 
ment. He has no thought of mixing again in public life, he 
does not propose to communicate with anybody on anything 
further than the middle course to be adopted now, and few 
people are disposed to sever the ties on which their future 
political existence depends for the sake of cultivating this 
short-lived connection. If the Government, therefore, looks 
to the seceders who have carried the question for them to 
carry other points, they will find it won’t do, for their 
followers will melt into the mass of the anti-Eeformers, who, 
though they will still frown upon the chiefs, will gladly take 
back the rank and file. A fortnight will elapse, in the course 
of which oppoi'tunities will be found of ascertaining the dis- 
position of the great party and the probability of an arrange- 
ment. 

The debate was good on Friday, but very inferior to the 
last. Phillpotts got a terrific dressing from Lord Grey, and 
was handled not very delicately by Goderich and Durham, 
though the latter was too coarse. He had laid himself very 
open, and, able as he is, he has adopted a tone and style 
inconsistent with his lawn sleeves, and unusual on the 
Episcopal Bench. He is carried away by his ambition and 
his alarm, and horrifies his brethren, who feel all the danger 
(in these times) of such a colleague. The episode of which 
VOL. II. n 
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'he was the object was, of course, the most aiiinsing part of 
the whole. ^ . 

Wew7narhety April '22nd. — III a^d laid up with the gout 
for this week j)ast. Came here on Friday^ the 20th. The 
carrying of the second reading of the Bill seems to have 
produced no eifect. Everybody is gone^out of town, the 
Tories in high dudgeon. The Duke of Wellington has 
entered a protest with all the usual objections, which has 
been signed by a whole rabble of Peers, but not by Lyndhurst, 
Ellenborough, or Carnaiwon, who monopolise the brains of the 
party ; they declined. In the meantime things look better* 
Wharncliflfe, Harrowby, and Haddington have had two in- 
terviews with L3uidhurst and Ellenborough, and though they 
did not go into x:)articulars the result was satisfactory, and 
a strong disposition evinced to co-operation and inodGration. 
It was agreed they should meet again next week, and see 
what could be arranged. On Friday Palmerston sent to 
Wharncliffe and desired- to see him. They met, and Pal- 
merston told him that he came from Lord Grey, who was 
desirous of having an interview with him, adding that Lord 
Grey had now become convinced that lie might make mueb 
more extensive concessions than he had ever yet eontem- 
pilated. He added that Lord Grey would rather see Wharn- 
cliffe alone, without Harrowby, whose manner was so snajipish 
and unjpleasant that he could not talk so much at his ease 
as he would to Wharncliffe alone, Wharncliffe replied that 
he could have no objection to see Lord Grey, but that he 
must fairly tell him his situation was no longer the same, 
having put himself in amicable communication with Lyiul- 
hurst and Ellenborough ; that the concurrence of the Tories 
was indispensable to him and Ms friends to effect the altera- 
tions they contemplated, and ho could not do anything which 
might have to them the ai)pearanee of imdorhand dealing; 
that he could tell Lyndhurst and Ellenborough, and if they 
made no objection he would see Lord Grey. Elleiiberoiigli 
was gone out of town, but he went to Lyndhurst, who iiio 
mediately advised him to see Lord Grey, anil said h %vaa 
rloQirfiWA thev should be made acfiiiainted with 
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views ^and disposition of Government, and lie undertook to 
write Avord to tke Dnke of Wellington of all thatliad passed. 
Lord Grey ivas unable to^ leave Slieen yesterday, so it was 
arranged that thg meeting should be delayed till Wharncliffe’s 
return to London. The Duke of Eicliinond has, however, got 
a letter of four sid^ from U-rey, empowering him to treat here 
with Wharncliffe, and Stanley and Graham being expected, it 
is very likely some progress may be made. Nothing can 
promise. better, and if the chiefs of the Tories can be brought 
to moderation the stupid obstinacy of the mass ivill not 
matter, and I do not think they will dare hold out, for Avheii 
a negotiation on such a conciliatory basis is proposed, a 
terrible case ivouldbe made hereafter against those who should 
refuse to listen to it. The advantages are so clear that 
nothing would make them persist in the line of uncompro- 
mising opposition but an unconquerable repugnance to afford 
a triumph to the Wai^’erers, which a successful termination 
would do 5 not that they ivould profit by it, for they are sa 
feiv, and those who ivill have been wrong so many, that 
clamour will silence justice, and a thousand excuses and 
pretences will be found to deprive them of their rightful 
credit. It is a long time — not probably since the days of 
Charles II. — that this place (NeAvmarket) has been the 
theatre of a political negotiation, and, conceding the import- 
ance of the subject, the actors are amusing — Richmond^ 
Graham, Wharncliffe, and myself. By-the-bye it is perfectly 
true that (if I have not mentioned it before) the Eoyal 
carriages were all ready the morning of the decision of the 
second reading to take the King to the House of Lords to 
prorogue Parliament, and on Tuesday the Peers Avould have 
appeared in the ^ Gazette.’ 

London, May 12ih. — Nothing written for a long time, 
nor had I anything to Avrite till a few days ago. Prom the 
time of Whamcliffe’s departure I heard nothing, and I bitterly 
regret now not having been in town last week.^ The Com- 

^ [It was on tlie 7tli of May that the Lords -went into Goinmittee on the 
Bill, and Loid Lyndhnrsf s motion to postpone the disfranchising clauses 
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niittee stood for Monday; on Friday se’nniglit last i was 
at Bnckeiiliam, wlieii tlie Dnke of Eutland told me lie was 
going to London^ that they mean^ to divide on Monday on 
a proposal to postpone Schedules A and B^till after C and 
Dy and expected to beat the Government ; I wrote by that 
post to Lady Harrowby, saying I iaoped j^his was not true, 
and that if it was it appeared to me most injudicious. On 
Tuesday I received by the post a letter from Wharncliffe, 
saying that they had been in frequent comniunication with 
Ellenborough and LyndhursL that the Opposition were pre- 
pared to make great and satisfactory concessions, and he 
thought all would go off well. The only difficulty he appre- 
hended was from the postponement of the disfranchising 
clause, which the Tories insisted on, and to which he and 
Harrowby had thought it right to agree. The next day I 
received a second letter, with an account of the debate and 
its consequences, to which I wrote him a trimming reply, 
.and another to Lady Harrowby, expressing my sentiments 
on their conduct on the occasion. Before all this happened 
Wharncliffe had had to encounter abuse of every kind, and 
he has certainly continued’to play his cards in such a way, 
from first to last, as to quarrel with Whigs and Tories in suc- 
‘<cession. With very good intentions, and very honest, he has 
exposed himself to every reproach of insincerity, intrigue, 
and double-dealing. 

On arriving in town I found a note from him, desiring 
T would see him and hear his defence of himself befoi'e I 
expressed elsewhere the opinion I had given to him. Ac- 
cordingly I went to Boodle’s, where I found him, and he 
immediately began his case. He said that on his retiiim to 
town he saw Lord Grey, who said that he wished to know 
what were the intentions of his party, and how far they 
were disposed to go, and what concessions they looked for. 
He rej>lied that Lord Grey must understand that he now 

xnajority of thirty-five against the Government. The seventeen Peers who 
had assisted to carry the second reading on the 31 th of April relapsed into 
the Conservative ranks, and the result was, for the moment, such as to stop 
the progress of the Bill and turn out the Government.] 



was %it]i tlie Tories, he must act with them — much, m 
short, what he had before said to Palmerston. They then 
discussed the question, aitd he said that there was one point 
for which Lord Srey ought to be prepared, and that he knew 
the Tories ivere much bei'jl} upon proposing the postponement 
of Schedules A an^ B. Lord Grey said this would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest embarrassment, that it would be a 
thing they could not agree to, and he hoped he would do all 
ill his power to prevent it. Wharncliffe said that he ^voiild 
endeavour, but he believed they were very eager about it, 
and he added that Lord Grey might be sure he would support 
nothing calculated to interfere with the essential j)rovi- 
sions of the Bill. After this his and Harrowby’s communi- 
cations with Ellenborough and his friends continued, and on 
the Saturday (I think) Lyndhurst told him that the Tories 
were so irrevocably bent upon this, and that they were so 
difficult to manage and so disposed to fly off, that it was 
absolutely necessary to give way to them, and it must be 
proposed, though he would gladly have waived it, but that 
was impossible; upon which Harrowby and Wharncliffe 
gave in and agreed to support it. One of them (Hadding- 
ton, I think) suggested that Wharncliffe ought to communi- 
cate this intention to Lord Grey, to which, however, Lyndhurst 
objected, said that the Tories were suspicious, had already 
taken umbrage at the communications between Wharncliffe 
and Grey, and that it must not be. To this prohibition 
Wharncliffe fatally submitted, and accordingly not a word 
•was said by anybody till the afternoon of the debate, when 
just before it began Wharncliffe told the Dnke of Eiclimond, 
who of course told Lord Grey. Wharncliffe at the same time 
had some conversation with John Eussell and Stanley, who 
strongly deprecated this intention, but it was too late to 
arrange or compromise anything then. The debate came on ; 
the proposition was made in a very aggravating speech by 
Lyndhurst, and on its being carried Lord Grey threw up the 
Bill and the Government in a passion. It is the more remark- 
able that they should have taken this course at once, because 
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tliey certainly liad very strong reason to donbt wlietlier tlie 
King would consent to a creation of Peers, tboiigli tiiey pro- 
bably tbongM lie miglit be bullied upon an occasion which, 
they fancied they could turn to gfeat account ; but he was 
stout and would not hear of it. * 

The day after the debate Grey |nd Brougham went domi 
to Windsor and proposed to the King tcf make fifty Peers. 
They took with them a minute of Cabinet signed by all the 
members except the Duke of Richmond. Palmerston pro- 
posed it in Cabinet, and Melbourne made no objection. His 
Majesty took till the next day to consider, when he accepted 
their resignations, which was the alternative they gave him. 
At the levee the same day nothing occurred; the King 
hardly spoke to the Duke, but he afterwards saw Lyndhurst 
(having sent for him). I do not know what passed heLween 
them, but the Duke of Wellington was soon sent for. The 
Duke and Lyndhurst endeavoured to pi’evail on Peel to take 
the Government upon himself, and the former offered to act 
in any capacity in which he could he useful, but Peel would 
not. Some communication also took place between Lynd- 
hurst and Ilarrowby, but the latter declared at once he would 
support the new Government, but not take office. When Peel 
finally declined, the Duke accepted, and yesterday at three 
0^ clock he went to St. James’s. The King saw Peel and the 
Speaker. Nothing is known of the formation of the Cabinet, 
but the reports were first that Alexander Baring was to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and since that he has refused 
on account of his health, and that Lyndhurst is to go to the 
King’s Bench, Tenterden to retire, and the Great Seal to be 
put ill commission. 

The first act of the Duke was to advise the King to re- 
ject the address of the Birmingham Union, which he did, and 
said he knew of no such body. All very proper. Li the 
morning I called upon Wood at the Treasnry, to explain to 
him that I had never been cognisant of the late proceedings 
in the House of Lords, and that I was far from aj)proving the 
conduct of my old associates. He said he had never believed 
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tliat i was any party to it, and regretted that I had not been 
in tDwn, when it was just possible I might have persuaded 
them of the unworthiness of the course they were taking. 
He said that I did n<^^t know how bad it was, for that 
Wharncliffe had distinctly said that if such a thing was pro- 
posed he should oppose it, and that Palmerston was present 
when he said sd. This Wharncliffe positively denies, and 
yesterday he went to Palmerston to endeavour to explain, 
taking with him a minute which he said he had drawn up at the 
time of all that jpassed, but which he had never before shown 
or submitted for correction, and which Palmerston told him 
was incorrect, inasmuch as it omitted that engagement}. 
They ai^e at issue as to the fact. The position of the re- 
sjiective i)arties is curious. The Waverers undertook a task 
of great difficulty with slender means, and they accomplished 
it with complete success. All turned out as they exj)ected 
and desired, but, after having been in confidential communi- 
cation witli both parties, they have contrived mortally to 
ofiend both, and to expose themselves to odium from every 
quarter, and to an universal imputation of insincerity and 
double-dealing, and this without any other fault than mis- 
management and the false position in which they found 
themselves, without influence or power, between two mighty 
parties. The Tories, who have exhibited nothing but obsti- 
nacy and unreasonableness, and who thwarted the Waverers 
hy every means they could devise, have reaped all the bene- 
fit of their efibrts, and that without admitting that they 
“^vere right or thanking them for bringing matters to this 
pass. They are triumphant, in sjiito of all they did to pre- 
vent their own triumph, and have had all the spiteful 
pleasure of abuse and obloquy, all the glory of consistency, 
and the satisfaction of x^ertinacity, with all the advantages 
■that an ox)]}Osifcc line of conduct promised to give them. 
[Their triumph was of short duration, and nothing so com- 
plete as their final discomfiture.] 

The King took leave of his Ministers with a great effusion 
of tenderness, particularly to Eichmond, whom he entreated 
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to remain in office ; but I take it that be easily consoles biin- 
self, and does not care imicb more for one Minister tlian 
another. 

The debate in the House of Coiifmons was not so violent 
as might have been expected, and the Tories were greatly 
elated with the divisions on Ebringtoji’s motion, because there 
was a majority less by fifty-six than on a similar motion 
when the Bill. was rejected in October. The circumstances 
were, however, different, and some would not vote because 
they disapprove of creating Peers, which this vote would 
have committed them to approve of. There is so much of- 
wonder, and curiosity, and expectation abroad that there is 
less of abuse and exasperation than might have been ex- 
pected, but it will all burst forth. The town is fearfully quiet. 
What is odd enough is that the King was hissed as he left 
London the other day, and the Duke cheered as he came out of 
the Palace. There have been some meetings, with resolutions 
to support the Bill, to express approbation of the Ministers, 
and to protest against the payment of taxes, and there will 
probably be a good deal of bustle and bluster here and else- 
where ; but I do not believe in real tumults, particularly when 
the rabble and the unions know that there is a Grovernment 
which will not stand such things, and that they will not be able 
to bandy compliments with the Dube as they did with Althorp 
and J ohn Eussell, not but what much dissatisfaction and much 
disquietude must prevail. The funds have not fallen, which 
is a sign that there is no alarm in the City. At this early 
period of the business it is difficult to form any opinion of 
what will happen; the present Government in opposition 
will again be formidable, but I am disposed to think things 
will go on and right themselves ; we shall avoid a creation of 
Peei's, but we must have a Eeform Bill of some sort, and per- 
haps a harmless one after all, and if the elements of disorder 
can be resolved into tranquillity and order again, we must 
not quarrel with the means that have been employed, nor 
the quantum of moral injustice that has been perpetrated. 

The Tories are very indignant with Peel for not taking 
office, and if, as it is supposed, he is to support Government 
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and tlie Bill out of office^ and when all is over come in, it is 
hardly worth while for such a farce to dex3rive the King and 
the coTintrj of his services in the way that they could be 
most useful, but he is stJtl smarting under Catholic question 
reminiscences, -^^hile the Duke is more thick-skinned. After 
he had carried the Cath(^ic question the world was prepared 
for a good deal of versatility on his part, but it was in mere 
derision that (after his speech on Eeform in 1830) it used to 
be said that he would very likely be found proposing a Bill of 
Eeform, and here he is coming into office for the express 
purpose of carrying on this very Bill against which the other 
day he entered a protest which must stare him in the face 
through the whole progress of it, or, if not, to bring in 
another of the same character, and probably nearly of the 
same dimensions. Pretexts are, howevei*, not wanting, and 
the necessity of supporting the King is made paramounb to 
every other consideration. The Duke’s worshippers (a nume- 
rous class) call this the finest action of his life, though it is 
difficult to XDerceive in what the grandeur of it consists, or 
the magnitude of the sacrifice. However, it is fair to wait 
a little, and hear from his own lips his exposition of the mode 
in which he intends to deal with this measure, and how he 
will reconcile what he has hitherto said with what he is now 
about to do. Talleyrand is of course in a state of great 
consternation, which will be communicated like an electrical 
shock to the Powers specially favoured and protected by the 
late Government — Leopold and Don Pedro, for instance. It 
will be a difficult thing for the Duke to deal with some of 
the questions on which he has committed himself pretty con- 
siderably while in opposition, both with respect to foreign 
politics and especially Irish Education. 

Monday y May 14 tlu — Hothing more was known yesterday, 
but everybody was congregated at the clubs, asking, discuss- 
ing, and wondering. There was a great meeting at Apsley 
House, when it was supposed everything was settled. The 
Household went yesterday to St. James’s to resign their sticks 
and badges ; amongst the rest Loixl Poloy. The King was 
very civil to him ; made Mm sit down and said, ^ Lord Foley, 
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you are a young man.’ ^ Sir, I am afraid I cannot fi.atter 
myself tliat I liave any right to that appellation.’ ^ Oh, /yes ; 
yon are a young man — at all events in comparison with me — 
and yon will probably come into office again ; but I am an old 
man, and I am afraid I shall not have the pl^snre of seeing 
you there.’ It is supposed that this coifj? has been preparing 
for some time. All the Eoyal Family, basfards and all, have 
been incessantly at the King, and he has probably had more 
difficulty in the long run in resisting the constant importu- 
nity of his entouragey and of his womankind particularly, than 
the dictates of his Ministers ; and between this gradual but 
powerful imiircssioD, and his real opinion and fears, he was 
not sorry to seize the first good opportunity of shaking off 
the Whigs. When Lord Anglesey went to take leave of him 
at Windsor he was struck with the change in his sentiments, 
and told Lady Anglesey so, who repeated it to my brother. 

It is gratifying to find that those with whom I used to 
dispute, and who would hear of nolliing but rejecting the 
second reading, now admit that my view was the correct one^ 
and Yesey Fitzgerald, with whom I had more than one dis- 
cussion, complimented me very handsomely upon the justifi- 
cation of my view of the question which the event had 
afforded. The High Tories, of course, will never admib that 
they could have been wrong, and have no other resource but 
to insist boldly that the King never would have made Peers 
at alL^ 

London^ May 17th . — The events of the last few days have 
passed with a rapidity which hardly left time to think upon 
them — such sudden changes and transitions from rage to 
iriuiiipli on one side, and from foolish exultation to mortifica- 
tion and despair on the other. The first impression was that 
the Duke of Wellington would succeed in forming a Govern- 
ment, with or without Peel. The fi^rst thing he did was to try 

^ [Everyone knows liow skort-llved were tke expectations caused by tko 
temporary resignation of Lord Grey’s Government. It will be seen in tbe 
following pages how soon the vision passed away ; but the foregoing pas- 
sages are retained precisely because they contain a vivid and faithful picture 
of the state of opinion at the moment. ] 
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and prevail upon Peel to be Prime Minister, but lie was inexor- 
ablcv He tben turned to Baring,^ wbo, after iiiucli liesitatioii, 
agreed to be Cbaiicellor of tbe Bxebequer. The work went 
on, but with difficulty, neither Peel, Goulburn, nor Croker 
would take office. They then tried the Speaker, who was 
mightily tempted to become Secretary of State, but still 
doubting and feliring, and requiring time to make up Ms 
mind. At an interview with the Duke and Ljuidliurst at 
Apsley House he declared his sentiments on the existing 
state of affairs in a speech of three hours, to the unutterable 
disgust of Lyndhurst, who returned home, flung himself into 
a chair, and said that Gie could not endure to have any thing 
to do with such a damned tiresome old hltch.^ After these 
three hours of oratory Manners Sutton desired to have till 
the next morning (Monday) to make up his mind, which he 
again begged might he extended till the evening. On that 
evening (Monday) ensued the memorable night in the Plouse 
of Commons, which everybody agrees was such a scene of 
violence and excitement as never had been exhibited within 
those walls. Tavistock told me he had never heard any tiling at 
all like it, and to his dying day should not forget it. The House 
was crammed to suffocation ; every violent sentiment and vitu- 
perative expression was received with shouts of approbtrtion, 
yet the violent speakers were listened to with the greatest at- 
tention.^ Tom Duncombe made one of his blustering Eadical 
harangues, full of every sort of impertinence, which was re- 
ceived with immense api)lause, but which contrasted with an 
admirable speech, full of dignity, but also of sarcasm and 
severity, from John Bussell — the best he ever made. The con- 
duct of the Duke of Wellington in taking office to carry the Bill^ 
which was not denied, but which his friends feebly attempted 
to justify, was assailed with the most merciless severity, and 
(what made the greatest impression) was condemned (though 
in more measured terms) by moderate men and Tories, such 
as Inglis and Davies Gilbert. Baring, who spoke four times, 

^ [Alexander Baring*, afterwards Lord Ashburton.] 

^ [The debate arose on a petition of the City of London, praying that the 
House would refuse supplies until the Reform Bill had become law.] 
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at last proposed tliat tkere skonld ke a compromise, aiid^ that 
the ex-Miiiisters should resume their seats and carrjvthe 
Bill. This extraordinary proposition was drawn from him 
by the state of the House, and th^ impossibility he at once 
saw of forming a new Government, and witho*at any previous 
concert with the Duke, who, however, entirely approved of 
what he said. After the debate Baidng and Sutton went to 
Apsley House, and related to the Duke what had taken 
place, the former saying he would face a thousand devils 
rather than such a House of Commons. From that moment 
the whole thing was at an end, and the next morning (Tues- 
day) the Duke reiiaired to the King, and told him that he 
could not form an Administration. This communication, for 
which the debate of the previous night had prepared every- 
body, was speedily known, and the joy and triumph of the 
Whigs were complete. 

The King desired the Duke and Lyndhurst (for they went 
together) to advise him what he should do. They advised 
him to write to Lord Grey (which he did), informing him that 
the Duke had given up the commission to form a Govern- 
ment, that he had heard of what had fallen from Mr. Baring 
in the House of Commons the night before on the subject of 
a compromise, and that he wished Lord Grey to return and 
resume the Government upon that principle. Lord Grey 
sent an answer full of the usual expressions of zeal and re- 
spect, but saying that he could give no answer until Jie had 
consulted his colleagues. He assembled his Cabinet, and at 
five o’clock the answer was sent.^ 

Yesterday morning Lord Grey saw the King ; but up to 
last night nothing was finally settled, everything turning 
upon the terms to be exacted, some of the violent of the 
party desiring they should avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to make Peers, both to show their power and increase 
their strength; the more moderate, including Lord Grey 
himself and many of the old Peer-makers, were for sparing 
the King’s feelings and using their victory with moderation^ 

^ [Tliese coinmumcations Lave *been piiblisbed in tbe ^ Correspondence of 
■Rati Grev witk Williain IV./ vol. ii. pp. 40G-41L] 
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all, however, agreeing that the only condition on which they 
conid return was the certainty of carrying the Eeforni 
Bill unaltered, either by a creation of Peers or by the 
secession of its ox3pon5nts. Tip to the present moment 
the matter stands thus : the King at the mercy of the Whigs, 
just as averse as ever make Peers, the violent wishing to 
press him, the moderate wishing to spare him, all parties 
railing at each other, the Tories broken and discomfited, and 
meditating no farther resistance to the Eeform Bill. The 
Duke is to make his expose to-night. 

Peel, who has kept himself out of the scrape, is strongly 
suspected of being anything but sorry for the dilemma into 
which the Duke has got himself, and they think that he 
secretly encouraged him to persevere, with promises of pre- 
sent support and future co-operation, with a shrewd anticipa- 
tion of the fate that awaited him, I am by no means indis- 
posed to give credit to this, for I well remember the wrath of 
Peel when the Duke’s Government was broken up in 1830, and 
the various instances of secret dislike and want of real cordi- 
ality which have peeped from under a decent appearance of 
union and friendship. Nothing can he more certain than that 
he is in high spirits in the midst of it all, and talks with great 
complacency of its being very well as it is, and that the sal- 
vation of character is everything ; and this from him, who 
fancies he has saved his own, and addressed to those who 
have forfeited theirs, is amusing. 

The joy of the King at what he thought was to be his 
deliverance from the Whigs was unbounded. He lost no 
time in putting the Duke of Wellington in possession of 
everything that had talcen place between him and them upon 
the subject of Eeform, and with regard to the creation of 
Peers, admitting that he had consented, but saying he had 
been subjected to every species of persecution. His ignorance, 
weakness, and levity put him in a miserable light, and prove 
him to be one of the silliest old gentlemen in Ms dominions ; 
but I believe he is mad, for yesterday he gave a great dinner 
to the Jockey Club, at which- (notwithstanding his cares) he 
seemed in excellent spirits; and after dinner he made a 
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xiiiiii'ber of speeches^ so ridiculous and nonsensical^, beyond 
all belief but to those who heard theiiij rambling fron/oiie 
subject to another, repeating the same thing over and over 
again, and altogether such a mass *of confusion, trash, and 
imbecility as made one laugh and blnsh at the same time. 

As soon as the Duke had agieed to^ try and form a 
Government he applied to the Tories, who nearly all agreed 
to support him, and were i)repared to go to all lengths, even 
to that of swallowing the whole Bill if nocessaiy ; the Duke 
of Newcasble particulaady would do anything. These were 
the men who were so squeamish that they could not be 
brought to suj)port amendments even, unless they were per- 
mitted to turn the schedules upside-down, straining at gnats 
out of office and swallowing camels in. It is remarkable 
that after the sacrifice Wharncliffe made to re-ingratiate 
himself with the Tories, incurring the detestation and abuse 
of the Whigs, and their reproach of bad faith, the former 
have utterly neglected him, taking no notice of him whatever 
during the whole of their proceedings from the moment of 
the division, leaving him in ignorance of their plans and 
intentions, never inviting him to any of their meetings, and 
although a communication was made by Lyndhnrst to 
Harrowby (they wanted Harrowby to be Prime Minister), 
the latter was not at liberty to impart it to Wharncliffe, It 
is not possible to be more deeply mortified than he is at th^ 
treatment he has experienced from these allies after having 
so committed himself. From the account of the King^s 
levity throughout these proceedings, I strongly suspect that 
(if he lives) he will go mad. While the Duke aud Lyudhurst 
were with him, at one of the most critical moments (I forget 
now at which) he said, I have been thinking that something 
is wanting with regard to Hanover. Duke, you are now my 
Minister, and I beg yon will think of this ; I should like to 
have a slice of Belgium, which would be a convenient addition 
to Hanover. Pray remember this,^ and then resumed the 
subject they were upon. 

May 19th , — The night before last the Duke made his 
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Ms case just wliere it was, as lie did not say anything that 
everybody did not know before. His friends, however, 
extolled it as a masterpiece of eloquence and a complete 
vindication of himself. The Tory Lords who spoke after him 
bedaubed him® with praise, and vied with each other in 
expressions of admiraljon. These w'-ere Carnarvon, Wiii- 
chelsea, and Haddington. There was not one word from 
the Duke (nor from the others) indicative of an intention to 
secede, which was what the Grovernment expected. His 
sj)eeeh contained a sort of covert attack upon Peel ; in fact, 
he could not defend himself without attacking Peel, for if the 
one was in the right in taking office the other must have been 
in the wrong in refusing to join him. There was nothing, 
however, which was meant as a reproach, though out of the 
House the Duke’s fjiends do not conceal their anger that 
Peel would not embark with him in his desperate enterprise. 

Lyndliurst was exceedingly able, highly excited, very 
eloquent, and contrived to make his case a good one. It was 
a fine display and very short. Carnarvon and Mansfield 
were outrageously violent, but both in their way clever, and 
parts of the speech of the latter were eloquent. Lord Grey was 
excellent, short, very temperate and judicious, exactly what 
was requisite and nothing more. Hobody else spoke on his 
side, except Mulgrave at the end. 

The debate, however interesting, left the whole matter in 
uncertainty ; and the next day the old question began again. 
What was to be done — Peers or no Peers ? A Cabinet sat 
nearly all day, and Lord Grey went once or twuce to the 
King. He, poor man, was at his wits’ end, and tried an 
experiment (not a very constitutional one) of his own by 
writing to a number of Peers, entreating them to withdraw 
their opposition to the Bill. These letters were written (I 
think) before the debate. On Thursday nothing was settled, 
and at another meeting of the Cabinet a minute was drawn ux> 
agreeing to offer again the same advice to the King. Before 
this was acted upon Richmond, who had been absent, arrived, 
and he prevailed upon Ms colleagues to cancel it. In the 
meantime the Duke of Wellington, Lyndhurst, and other 
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Peers liad given tlie desired assurances to the King, ■wliieh. 
lie coinnmnicated to Lord Grey. These were accepted as 
sufficient securities, and declarations made accordingly in 
both Houses of Parliament. If the Ministers had again gone 
to the King with this advice, it is impossiblG to say how it 
would have ended, for he had already been obstinate, and 
might have continued so on this point, and he told Lord 
Verulam that he thought it would be contrary to his corona- 
tion oath to make Peers. Our princes have strange notions 
of the obligations imposed by their coronation oath. 

On Thursday in the House of Coininons Peel made his 
statement, in which, with great civility and many expressions 
of esteem and admiration of the Duke, he pronounced as 
bitter a censure of his conduct, while apparently confining 
himself to the defence of his own, as it was possible to do, 
and as such it was taken. I have not the least doubt that he 
did it con amove ^ and that he is doubly rejoiced to bo out of 
the scrape himself and to leave others in it. 

May Qlst , — Since I came back from Kewmarket there has 
not been much to write about. A calm has succeeded the 
storm. Last night Schedules A and B wei^e galloped 
through the Committee, and they finished the business. On 
Thursday next the Bill will probably be read a third time. 
In the House of Lords some dozen Tories and Waverers have 
continued to keep up a little skirmish, and a good deal of 
violent language has been bandied about, in which the Whigs, 
being the winners, have shown the best temper. In society 
the excitement has ceased, but the bitterness remains. The 
Tories are, however, so utterly defeated, and the victory of 
their opponents is so complete, that the latter can afford to 
be moderate and decorous in their tone and manner ; and the 
former are exceedingly sulky, cockering up each other with 
much self-gratulation and praise, hiii aware that in the 
opinion of the mass of mankind they ai"e covered with odium, 
ridicule, and disgrace. Peel and the Duke are ostensibly 
great friends, and the ridiculous farce is still kept up of 
each admiring what he would not do himself, but what the 
other did. 
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June 1st , — Met tlie Duke of Wellington at 
terde^, and afterwards had a long talk with him, not on 
politics. I never see and converse with him without re- 
proaching myself for th^ sort of hostility I feel and express 
towards his pcflitical conduct, for there are a simplicity, a 
gaiety, and natural urbanity and good-humour in him, which 
are remarkably captivating in so great a man. We talked 
of Dunlont’s book and Louis XVIII.’s Memoirs.’ I said I 
thought the ^ Memoirs ’ were not genuine. He said lie was 
sure they were, that they bore the strongest internal evidence 
of being so, particularly in their accurac}^ as to dates, that he 
was the best chronologist in the world, and that he knew the 
day of the week of every event of importance. He once 
asked the Duke when he was born, and when he told him the 
day of the month and year, he at once said it was on a Tuesday ; 
that he (the Duke) had remembered that throughout the book 
the day of the week was always mentioned, and many of the 
anecdotes he had himself heard the King tell. He then 
talked of him, and I was surprised to hear him say that 
Charles X. was a cleverer man, as far as knowledge of the 
world went, though Louis XYIII. was much better informed 
— a most curious remark, considering the history and end of 
each, [Nothing could be more mistaken and untrue than 
this opinion.] That Louis XYIII. was always governed, 
and a favourite indispensable to him. At the Congress of 
Yienna the Duke was deputed to speak to M. de Blacas, his 
then favourite, and tell him that his unpopularity was so 
great in Drance that it was desirable he should not return 
thei’e. Blacas replied, ^ You don’t know the King ; he must 
have a favourite, and he had better have me than another. 
I shall go ; he will have anothex’, and you should take pains 
to put a genileman in that situation, for he is capable of 
taking the first person that finds access to Mm and the 
opportnnity of pleasing him.’ He added that he shonld not 
wonder if he took Fonch4. He did not take Bonche, who was 
not aware of the part he might have played, bnt he took De 
Cazes, who governed him entirely. This continued till the 
Eoyal Family determined to get rid of him, and by threaten- 
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iiig to mate an esdandre and leave tlie cliMean tliey at last 
succeeded^ and De Gazes was sent as Ambassador to LoikIoii. 
Then the Eiiig wrote to him constantly, sending him verses 
and literary scraps. The place remaned vacant till accident 
threw Madame dn* Cayla in his wayd She wfis the daughter 
of Talon, who had been concerned in^the affair of the Marquis 
de Favras, and she sent to the King to say she had some papers 
of her father’s relating to that affair, which she should like 
to give into his own hands. He saw her and was pleased 
with her. The Eoyal Family encouraged this new taste, in 
order to get rid entirely of De Gazes, and even the Duchesse 
d’Angonleme promoted her success. It was the same thing 
to him to have a woman as a man, and there was no sexual 
question in the matter, as what he wanted was merely some 
one to whom he could tell everything, consult with on all 
occasions, and with whom he could bandy literary trifles. 
Madame du Gayla, who was clever, was speedily installed, and 
he directly gave up De Gazes. He told the Duke that he 
was hro^iille with De Gazes, who had behaved very ill to him, 
but he had nothing specific to allege against him, except 
that his manner to him was not what it ought to have been. 
The Ministers paid assiduous court to Madame du Cayla, 
imparted everything to her, and got her to say what they 
wanted said to the King ; she acted all the part of a mistress, 
except the essential, of which there never was any question. 
She got great sums of money from him and very valuable 
presents. 

June ISth , — Breakfasted on Thursday wiili Eogers, and 
yesterday at the Athenseum with Henry Taylor, and met Mr. 
Charles Austin, a lawyer, clever man, and Badical. The Bills 
are jogging on and there is a comparative calm. The Whigs 
swear that the Eeformed Parliament will bo the most arisio- 
eratic we have ever seen, and Ellice told me that they cannot 
hear of a single improper person likely to be elected for any 
of the new effaces. [Their choice did not correspond with 
this statement of their disposition.] The metropolitan dis- 

^ [TMs lady lias already been noticed in a proYioiis portion of iliese 
Memoir?, wbeii she risited England. See \ol. i. p. 215.] 
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tricts want rank and talent. The Goveriiment and their ^ 
people have now found out what a fool the King is, and it is 
very amusing to hear them on the subject. Torinerlj, when 
they thought they had* him fast, he was very honest and 
rather wise ; now they find him rather shuffling and exceed- 
ingly silly. When ISTorgianby went to take leave of him on 
going to Jamaica, he pronounced a harangue in favour of 
the slave trade, of which he has always been a great ad- 
mirer, and expressed sentiments for which his 'subjects would 
tear him to pieces if they heard them. It is one of the great 
evils of the recent convulsion that the King’s imbecility has 
been exposed to the world, and in his person the regal 
authority has fallen into contempt ; his own personal un- 
popularity is not of much consequence as long as it does not 
degrade his office; that* of George IV. never did, so little so 
tha.t he could always as King cancel the bad impressions 
which he made in his individual capacity, and he frequentl}’' 
did so. Walter Scott is arrived here, dying. A great 
moidality among great men ; Goethe, Perier, Champollion, 
Cuvier, Scott, Grant, Mackintosh, all died within a few weeks 
of each other. 

June — At Pern HiU all last week ; a great party, 

nothing but racing and gambling; then to Sheppertoii, and 
to town on Saturday. The event of the races was the King’s 
having his head knocked with a stone. It made very little 
sensation on the spot, for he was not hurt, and the fellow 
was a miserable-looking ragamuffin. It, however, produced 
a great burst of loyalty in both Houses, and their Majesties 
were loudly cheered at Ascot. The Duke of Wellington, who 
had been the day before mobbed in London, also reaped a 
little harvest of returning popularity from the assault, and 
so far the outrages have done rather good than harm. 

Jtihj iW’i . — The suttee case was decided at the Privy 
Council on Saturday last, and was not uninteresting. The 
Chancellor, Lord President, Graham, John EusseU and Grant, 
Sir Idward East, the Master of Rolls, Vice-Chancellor, Lord 
Amherst, and Lord Wellesley were present (the latter not the 
last clay). Lushington was for the appeal, and Horne and 
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Startie against. Tlie former made two very able and ingenious 
speeches ; when tlie counsel withdrew the Lords gave their 
opinions seriatim. Leacli made a very short and very neat 
speechj condemning the order ^ of th^ Goveimor-Generab but 
admitting the danger of rescinding it, and Recommending, 
therefore, that the execution of it sl^uld be suspended. Sir 
Edward East, in a long, diffusive harangue, likewise con- 
demned the order, but was against suspension; Sir James 
Graham was against the order, but against suspension; Lord 
Amherst the same. The rest approved of the order altogether. 
John Eussell gave his opinion very well. The Chancellor was 
prolix and confused ; he hitiapon a bit of metaphysics in one 
of the cases on which he took pleasure in dilating. The result 
was that the petition was dismissed. 

I know nothing of politics for some time past. The 
Eeforin fever having subsided, people are principally occupied 
with speculations on the next elections. At present there 
is every appearance of the return of a House of Commons 
very favourable to the present Government, but the Tory 
party keeps together in the House of Lords, and they are 
animated with vague hopes of being able to turn out the 
Ministry, more from a spirit of hatred and revenge than 
from any clear view of the practicability of their carrying 
on the Government. I conceive, however, that as soon as 
Parliament is up there will be a creation of Peers. In the 
House of Commons the Irish Tithe question has been the 
great subject of interest and discussion. O’Connell and the 
Irish members debate and adjourn just as they please, and 
Althorp is obliged to give way to them. When Stanley 
moved for leave to bring in his Bill, he detailed his plan in 
a speech of two hours. They thought fit to oppose this, 
which is quite unusual, and O’Connell did not arrive till 
after Stanley had sat down. ISTot having heard his speech 
he could not answer him, and he therefore moved the ad- 

^ The order was a decree of the Governor-General of India abolishing* 
the practice of suttee, against which certain Hindoos appealed to the 
King in Coimcil. Another party, however, were in favour of the order, 
and the Kaiali Rammohun Roy is acting in this country as their aa-ent 
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journment. Upon a former occasion, during the Eeforni ^ 
Bill/wken tlie Torips moved an adjournment after many 
Honrs’ debate, the Government opposed it, and voted on 
through the night till seven o’clock in the morning ; now 
the Tories were ready to support Government against the 
Irish members, but th^^y would not treat the Radicals as 
they did the Tories, and then on a subsequent occasion they 
submitted to have the debate adjourned. 

O’Connell is supposed to be horridly afraid of the cholera. 
He has dodged about between London and Dublin, as the 
disease appeared first at one and then the other place, and 
now that it is everywhex'e he shirks the House of Commons 
from fear of the heat and the atmosphere. The cholera is 
here, and difiuses a certain degree of alarm. Some servants 
of people well known have died, and that frightens ail other 
servants out of their wits, and they frighten their masters ; 
the death of any one person they are acquainted with terrifies 
people much more than that of twenty of whom they knew 
nothing. As long as they read daily returns of a parcel of 
deaths here and there of A, B, and C they do not mind, 
but when they hear that Lady such a one’s nurse or Sir 
somebody’s footman is dead, they fancy they see the disease 
actually at their own door. 

July IMh . — I had a good deal of conversation yesterday 
with Lord Duncannou and Lord John Russell about Ireland. 
The debate the night before lasted till four o’clock. O’Connell 
made a furious speech, and Dawson the other evening another, 
talking of resistance and of his readiness to join in it. This 
drew up Peel, who had spoken before, and who, when attacked 
with cries of ^ Spoke ! ’ said, ‘ Tes, I have spoken, but I will 
say that no party considerations shall prevent my supporting 
Government in this measure, and giving them my cordial 
support.^ He was furious with Dawson, and got up in 
order to throw him over, though he did not address himself 
to him, or to anything he had said expressly. John Russell 
spoke out what ought to have been said long ago, that the 
Church could not stand, but that the present clergyman 
must be paid. Both he and Duncannon are aware of the 
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false position in wMcli tlie Government is placed^ pretending 
to legislate witli a knowledge that tl^eir laws cannot be 
enforced, and the latter said that, whatever might be done^ 
the Irish would take nothing at the bands of Stanley. It 
is unfortunate that his attachment to the t^hiirch makes 
him the unfittest man in the country to manage Irish affairs, 
and he has contrived to make himself so personally unpopular 
that with the best intentions he could not give satisfaction. 
Under these circnmstances his remaining there is impossible^ 
but what is to be done with him ? He is of such importance 
in the House of Commons that they cannot part with him. 
I asked John Enssell why they did not send Hobhouse to 
Ireland and make Stanley Secretary of War. He said would 
he consent to exchange? that he was tired of office, and 
wonld be glad to be out. I said I could not suppose in such 
an emergency that he would allow any j)ersonal considerations 
to influence him, and that he would consent to whatever 
arrangement would be most beneficial to the Government 
and conducive to the settlement of Irish aflTairs. The truth 
is (as I told him) that they are, with respect to Ireland, in 
the situation of a man who has got an old house in which 
he can no longer live, not tenable ; various architects propose 
this and that alteration, to build a room here and pull down 
one there, but at last they find that all these alterations will 
only serve to make the house habitable a little while longer, 
that the dry rot is in it, and that they had better begin, as 
they will he obliged to end, by pulling it down and building 
up a new one. He owned this was true, but said that here 
another difficulty presented itself with regard to Stanley — • 
whether he would, as a leading member of the Cabinet, con- 
sent to any measures which might go so much further than 
he wonld be disposed to do. I said that I could not imagine 
(whatever might be his predilections) that his mind was not 
awakened to the necessity of giving way to the state of things, 
and that he might consent to measures which he felt he was 
not a fit person to introduce and recommend. He assented 
to this. He then talked of the views of the Protestants, of 
the Lefroys, &c., that they began to admit the necessity of 
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a eliange, but by no means would consent to tbo alienation 
oi Qliiircb property from Protestant uses^, tliat they were 
willing wdiere there was a large parish consisting entirely 
of Catholics that the tfthes should be taken from the rector 
of such parisl? and given to one who had a large Protestant 
flock — an arran^ement^which would disgust the Catholics as 
much as or more than any other, and be considered a perfect 
mockery. The fact is we may shift and change and wriggle 
about as much as we will, we may examine and report and 
make lav/s, but tithe, the tithe system is at an end. The 
people will not pay them, and there are no means of coni- 
pelling them. The march of events is just as certain as that 
of the seasons. The question which is said to be beset with 
difficulties is in fact very easy — ^that is, its difficulties arise 
from conflicting interests and passions, and not from the 
uncertainty of its operation and end. Those conflicting 
passions are certainly very great and very embarrassing, 
and it is no easy matter to deal with them, but it seems to 
me that the wisest policy is to keep our eyes steadfastly fixed 
on the end, and, admitting the inevitable conclusion, labour 
to bring it about with the smallest amount of individual loss, 
the greatest general benefit, and the best chance of perma- 
nence and stability. By casting lingering looks at the old 
system, and endeavouring to save something here and there, 
by allowing the Church to remain in the rags and tatters 
of its old supremacy, we shall foster those hostile feelings 
which it is essential to put down for evei’, and leave the 
seeds of grievance and hatred to spring up in a future harvest 
of agitation and confusion. 

Jtdy 2iMh , — ^Nothing of moment has occurred lately ; the 
dread of cholera absorbs everybody. Mrs. Smith, young and 
beautiful, was dressed to go to church on Sunday morning, 
when she was seized with the disorder, never had a chance of 
rallying, and died at eleven at night. This event, shocking 
enough in itself from its suddenness and the youth and beauty 
of the person, has created a terrible alarm ^ many people have 
taken flight, and others are suspended between their hopes of 
safety in country air and their dread of being -removed from 
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metropolitan aid. Tlie disease spreads gradually in all cliree- 
tions in town and country, but without appearing lito an 
epidemic; it is scattered and uncertain; it brings to light 
horrible distress. We, who live on Itie smooth and plausible 
surface, know little of the frightful appearance of the bowels 
of society. ^ 

Don Pedro has never been heard of since he landed, and 
nobody seems much to care whether he or Miguel succeed. 
The Tories are for the latter and the Whigs for the former. 
In a fourth debate on the Eussian Dutch Loan Ministers 
got a good finale, a large division, and a brilliant speech 
from Stanley, totally unprepared and prodigiously successful. 
Nothing could be worse in point of tactics than renewing this 
contest, neither party having, in fact, a good case. Parlia- 
ment is going to separate soon, and the cholera will accelerate 
the prorogation ; not a step has been made towards an ap- 
proximation between the rival parties, who appear to be 
animated against each other with imabated virulence. The 
moderate Tories talk of their desire to see the Government 
discard their Eadical friends, bnt the great body give them no 
encouragement to do so by evincing any diminished hostility 
to them as a party. Opinions are so different as to the 
probable composition of the next Parliament, that it is 
difficult to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion about it. The 
Tories evidently expect that they shall reappear in very 
formidable strength, though in particular places the Tory 
party is entirely crushed ; the sooner it is so altogether the 
better, for no good can be exj)ected from it, and it would be 
far better to erect a Conservative party upon a new and 
broader basis than to try and bolster up this worn-out, 
prejudiced, obstinate faction. But the times are difficult 
and men are wanting ; the middle classes are pressing on, 
and there are men enough there of fortune, energy, activity, 
zeal, and ambition — no Cannings perhaps or Broughams, but 
a host of fellows of the calibre of the actors in the old Prench 
Constituent Assembly. 

J%ly 29 ^/ 2 /.— There has been a great breeze between the 
Chancellor and Sugden, abusing and retorting upon each 
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otter Iroiii tlieir respective Houses of Parliament. As all 
persoB-al matters excite greater interest than any others, so 
has this. Scott, Lord Eldon’s son, died, and his places be- 
came vacant. Broughan! had recommended their abolition 
long ago in his 'evidence before the House of Commons, and 
both publicly and prival^ly. Some days ago Sugden gave 
notice to Horne (Solicitor-General) that he meant to put a 
question to him in the House of Commons as to whether 
these appointments were to be filled up or not, but before he 
did so (at four o’clock in the morning) the writ was moved 
for James Brougham, who had been put by the Chancellor in 
Scott’s place. Accordingly the next day Sugden attacked 
the appointment in the House of Commons, and though he 
was by way of only asking a question, he in fact made a long 
vituperative speech, Nobody was there to reply. Althorp 
said he knew nothing of the matter, and various speeches 
were made, all expressive of a desire that the appointment 
should only be temporary. Horne (it seems) had never told 
the Cliancollor what Sugden said, and Denman, who had no 
authority from him, did not dare get up and say that it was 
not to be permanent. Later in the day, having received in- 
structions from the Chancellor, he did get up and say so. 
The next day Brougham introduced the subject in the 
House of Lords, and attacked Sugden with all the sarcasm 
and contumely which he could heap upon him, comparing 
him to ^ a crawling reptile,’ &c. Not one of his Tory friends 
said a word, and, what is curious, the Duke of Wellington 
praised Brougham for his disinterestedness, and old Eldon 
defended the place. The following day (Friday) Sugden 
again brought the matter before the House of Commons, 
complained bitterly of the Chancellor’s speech, was called to 
order by Stanley, when the Speaker interfered, and, dex- 
terously turning Sugden’s attack upon the newspaper report, 
enabled him to go on. A violent discussion followed, rather 
awkward for the Chancellor, whose friends endeavoured to 
soften the thing down by denying the accuracy of the report. 
After much acrimonious debate the matter ended. Yesterday 
the Times/ throwing over Brougham and Sugden, asserted 
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the accuracy of its own reporter, and declared that whether 
the Chancellor was right or wrong to have uttered themi, the 
words were spoken by him exactly as they had been reported. 
Both parties are furious, but on ^5ie whole the Chancellor 
seems at present to have the wmrst of it, for it is worse for a 
man in his station to be in the wrojig, and more indecent to 
be scurrilous, than for an individual who is nothing. Sugden 
now declares he will bring on a motion he has long meditated 
on the subject of the Court of Chancery, in which he will 
exhibit to the world the whole conduct of Brougham since he 
has held the Great Seal, his early haste and j>recipitatioii, his 
recent carelessness and delay, his ignorance, inatuention, and 
incompetence for the office he holds. In this he expects to 
be supported by Wethei'ell, Knight, and Pemberton, three of 
the most eminent Chancery lawyers, while Brougham has 
nobody but Horne (of the profession) to defend him. If this 
should occur he may thank himself, for he would put Homo 
there. 

Sir Charles Bagot called on me yesterday ; told me that 
he thought the Belgian question was at last on the point of 
being settled, that the King of Holland had made Hire great 
concession,’ and that the rest must soon follow, that he had 
never passed two such years amidst such difficulties, the King 
so obstinate. His view was that by holding out and main- 
taining a large army events would produce war, and that he 
would be able to sell himself to some one of the contending 
parties, getting back Belgium as the price of his aid, that 
he now only gave in because not a hope was left, that the 
difficulties were so great that it was not the fault of this 
Government that matters were not settled before. I asked 
him how the Dutch had contrived to make such an exertion. 
He said it was very creditable to them, but that they were 
very rich and very frugal, and had lugged out their hoards. 
They had saddled themselves with a debt the interest of which 
amounts to about 70O,0O0L a year — a good deal for two 
millions of peoi>le. 

August 1st — Here is an anecdote exhibiting the character 
of Brougham, hot, passionate, and precipitate. He is pre- 
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pairing Ills Bill for tlie amendment of tlie Court of Chancer 
l}j wkicli the jpatronage is to be done away with. Compen- 
sation was to be given to the present interests, but upon this 
recent affair between Sugden and him, to revenge himself 
upon men who* are all or mostly of Sugden’s party, he 
ordered the compensatiqp. clauses to be struck out. Seftoii 
(who is a sort of Sancho to him) came up to dinner quite 
elated at having heard the order given. ^ I wish,^ said he, 
‘^you had heard a man treated as I did in the Chancellor’s 
room. He came in to ask him about the Bill he was drawing 
up. I suppose the compensation clauses are to be i)ut in?” 
“ Compensation ? ” said Brougham. Ho, by God ; no com- 
pensation. Leave them out, if you please. They chose to 
attack me, and they shall have enough of it.” ’ And what will 
be the end of all this — that the Chancellor shows his spite 
and commits himself, shows that he is inffuenced in legislation 
by personal feelings, and incurs the suspicion that because 
he cannot get a compensation for his brother he is resolved 
nobody else shall have any? Althorp’s speech about the 
pensions oo Monday set at rest the question of compensation, 
and if these offices are abolished the Chancellor cannot jDre- 
vent their getting it. In the House of Lords the eternal 
Bussian Dutch Loan came on again. The Duke made a 
speech and Wynford made a speech, and they were opposed 
to each other ; the Duke hit the right nail on the head, and 
took that course "which he frequently does, and which is such 
a redeeming quality in his political character— addressed 
himself to the q^mstion itself ^ to the real merits of it, without 
making it a more vehicle for annoying the Government. 
Aberdeen sneered, but when the Duke throws over Ms people 
they can do nothing. 

8iA.— Pedro’s expedition, which always has 
hobbled along, and never exhibited any of that dash which 
is essential to the success of such efforts, may be considered 
hopeless ; Palmella arrived here a day or two ago, very low, 
and the Begency scrip has fallen four per cent. > Hobody 
joins them^ and it seems pretty clear that, one coqum for 
another, the Portuguese think they may as well have Miguel. 
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The Dutcli affair is not yet settled, but on the point of it ; 
for the fiftieth time a little hitch ^ has again arisen. « Last 
night, in the House of Lords, the Chancellor, in one of his 
most bungiing ways, made what he meant to be a sort of 
amende to Sugden, making the matter rather worse than it 
was before, at least for his own cr%iit, foij he said that he 
had never intended to give pain, which he of all things 
abhorred,^ and that he had not been at all in a passion — both 
false, and the latter being in fact his only excuse. I sat next 
to Melbourne at dinner, who concurred in the Judgment of 
the world on the whole transaction, and said, “^The real truth 
is, he was in a great rage, for he had forgotten all his own 
evidence and his own speeches, and he meant to have kept 
the place.^ This evidence from his own colleague and friend 
is conclusive, and will be a nice morsel for the future bio- 
grapher of Brougham. 

I dined at Holland House yesterday ; a good many people, 
and the Chancellor came in after dinner, looking like an old 
clothes man and dirty as the ground. We had a true Holland 
House dinner, two more people arriving (Melbourne and Toni 
Buncombe) than there was room for, so that Lady Holland 
had the pleasure of a couple of general squeezes, and of 
seeing our arms prettily pinioned. Lord Holland sits at 
table, but does not dine. He proposed to retire (not from the 
room), but was not allowed, for that would have given us ah 
space and ease. Lord Holland told some stories of Johnson 
and Garrick which he had heard from Kemble. Johnson 
loved to bully Garrick, from a recollection of Garrick’s former 
impertinence. When Garrick was in the zenith of his popu- 
larity, and grown rich, and lived with the great, and while 
Johnson was yet obscure, the Doctor used to drink tea with 
him, and he would say, ^Davy, I do not envy you your 
money nor your fine acquaintance, but I envy you your 
power of drinking such tea as this.’ ^ Yes,’ said Garrick, Gt 
is very good tea, but it is not my best, nor that which I give 
to my Lord this and Sir somebody t’other.’ 

Johnson liked Fox because he defended his pension, and 
said it was only to blame in not being large enough. 
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Fox,^ lie said, ^ is a liberal man ; lie would always be aiit 
» Oeesar aut iiiillus ; whenever I have seen him he has been 
nihlhisJ Lord Holland said Fox made it a rule never to talk 
ill Johnsoii'’s presence, because he knew all his conv'ersations 
were recorded f<»r publication, and he did not choose to figure 
in them. 

12Wi.--5The itouse of Conimons has finished (or 
nearly) its business. Althorp ended with a blunder. He 
brought in a Bill to extend the time for payment of rates 
and for voters under the new Bill, and because it was opposed 
he ahandoned it suddenly ; his friends are disgusted. Hobarts 
told me that the Bank Committee had executed their laborious 
duties in a spirit of great cordiality, and with a general 
disposition to lay aside all political ditferences and concur in 
accomplishing the best i-esults ; a good thing, for it is in such 
transactions as these, which afford an opportunity for laying 
aside the bitterness of party and the rancorous feelings 
which animate men against each other, that the only chance 
can be found of a future amalgamation of public men. He 
told me that the evidence all went to prove that little 
improvement could be made in the management of the 
Bank. 

Dined yesterday at Holland House ; the Chancellor, Lord 
Grey, Luttrell, Palmerston, and Macaulay. The Chancellor 
was s]cei>y and would not talk; he nttered nothing but 
yawns and grunts. Macaulay and Allen disputed history, 
particularly the character of the Emperor Frederick II., and 
Allen declared himself a Guelph and Macaulay a Ghihelline. 
Macaulay is a most extraordinary man, and his astonishing 
Imowledgo is every moment exhibited, but (as far as I have yet 
seen of him, which is not sufficient to judge) he is not agree- 
able. His propositions and his allusions are rather too abrupt ; 
he starts i opics not altogether naturally ; then he has none 
of the graces of conversation, none of that exquisite tact and 
refinement which are the result of a felicitous intuition or a 
long acquaintance with good society, or more probably a 
mixture of both. The mighty mass of Ms knowledge is not 
animated by that subtle spirit of taste and discretion which 
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alone can give it tlie qualities of lightness and elasticity ^ and 
witliont wMcli, tliongli lie may have the xiower of iiistnjctiiig 
and astonishing, he never will attain that of delighting 
and cax)tivating his hearers. The dinner was agreeable, and 
enlivened by a squabble between Lady liolfend and Allen, 
at which we were all ready to die of laughing. He jeered 
at something she said as brutal, and chnclded at his own 
wit. 

Sheppertoii^ August olst. — I came here last Sunday to 
see my father, who (my mother wrote me word) had be^n 
unwell for a day or two. I got here at four o’clock (having 
called on Madame de Lieven at Eielimond on the way), 
and when I arrived I found my father at the x^oint of 
death. He was attacked as he had often been before ; medi- 
cines afforded him no relief, and nothing ivould stay on his 
stomach. On Saturday violent sx^asins came on, which 
occasioned him dreadful xiain ; they continued intermitlingly 
till Sunday afternoon, when as they took him out of bed to 
put him in a warm bath, he fainted. From this state of in- 
sensibility he never recovered, and at half-past twelve o’clock 
he exxhred. My brothers were both here. I sent an express 
for my sister, who was at Malvern, and she arrived on Tues- 
day morning. Dr. Dowdeswell was in the house, and he 
stayed on with us and did all that was required. This 
morning he was buried in the church of this village, close to 
the house, in the simxdest manner, and was followed to the 
grave by my brothers and brother-in-law, Dowdeswell, Ives, 
the doctor who attended Mm, and the servants. He had long 
been ailing, and at his age (nearly 70 years) this event -was 
not extraordinary, but it was shocking, because so sudden 
and unexpected, and no idea of danger was entertained by 
himself or those about him. My father had some faults and 
many foibles, but he was exposed to great disadvantages in 
early youth ; his education was neglected and his disposition 
was spoilt. His father was useless, and worse than useless, 
as a parent, and his mother (a woman of extraordinary 
capacity and merit) died while he was a young man, Iiaving 
been previously separated from her husband, and having 
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retire(J from tlie world.^ The circtimstances of Ms marriage^ 
and the incidents of his life, would be interesting to none 
but his own family, and need not be recorded by me. He 
was a man of a kind, amiable, and liberal disposition, and 
what is remarlmble, as he advanced in years his temper 
grew less irritable and more indulgent ; he was cheerful, 
hospitable, and nilselfish* He had at all times been a lively 
companion, and without much instruction, extensive informa- 
tion, or a vigorous understanding, his knowledge of the 
world in the midst of which he had passed his life, his taste 
and turn for humour, and his good-nature made him a very 
agreeable man. He had a few intimate friends to whom he 
was w^armly attached, a host of acquaintance, and I do not 
know that he had a single enemy. He was an affectionate 
father, and ready to make any sacrifices for the happiness 
and welfare of his children — in short, he was amiable and 
blameless in the various relations of life, and he deserved 
that his memory should be cherished as it is by us with sincere 
and affectionate regret. 

Septemler ISth . — I have been in London, at Shepperton, 
and twice at Brighton to see Henry de Eos ; came back yester- 
days The world is half asleep. Lord Howe returns to the Queen 
as her Chamberlain, and that makes a sensation, I met at 
Brighton Ladj" Keith [Madame de Flahaut] , who told us a 
great deal about Brench politics, which, as she is a partisan, 
was not worth much, but she also gave us rather an amusing 
accotint of the early days of the Princess Charlotte, at the time 
of her escape from Warwick House in a hackney coach and 
taking refuge with her mother, and of the earlier affair of 
Captain Hess. The former escapade arose from her deter- 
ininatioB to break off her marriage with the Prince of Orange, 
and that from her falling suddenly in love with Piiiice 
Augustus of Prussia, and her resolving to marry him and 

’ [Mr. Charles Greville, senior, was the fifth son of Bulk Greville oJ 
Wilhury, hy Frances ]\Iacartney, a lady of some literary reputation as the 
authoress of an ^ Ode to Indifference.* She was the daughter of Genera 
Macartney. Horace Walpole speaks of her as one of the beauties of hij 
time. She died in 1780. Mr. Greville may have inherited from her his 
strong literary tastes.] 
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nol)ody else, not knowing tliat he was already married de la 
mam gauche in Prussia. It seems that she speed made 
known her sentiments to the Prince, and he (notwithstanding* 
his marriage) followed the thing npf and had two interviews 
with her at her own house, which were coiftrived l>y Miss 
Knight, her governess. During one of these Miss Mercer 
arrived, and Miss Knight told her tiaat Prflice Augustus was 
with the Princess in her room, and what a fright she (Miss 
Knight) was in. Miss Mercer, who evidently had no mind 
anybody should conduct such an affair for the Princess but 
herself, pressed Miss Knight to go ?md interrupt them, which 
on her declining she did herself. The King (Regent as he 
v/as then) somehow heard of these meetings, and measures 
of coercion were threatened, and it w-as just when an ap- 
proaching* visit from him had been announced to the Princess 
that she went off. Miss Mercer was in the house at the time, 
and the Regent, when he came, found her there. He accused 
her of being a party to the Princesses flight, but afterwards 
either did or pretended to believe her denial, and sent her 
to fetch the Princess hack, which after many pourparlers 
and the intervention of the Dukes of Yoi*k and Sussex, 
Brougham, and the Bishop of Salisbury, her preceptor, was 
accomplished at two in the morning. 

Hess’s affair was an atrocity of the Princess of Wales. 
She employed him to convey letters to her daughter while 
she used to lide in Windsor Park, which he contrived to 
deliver, and occasionally to converse with her ; and on one 
occasion, at Kensington, the Princess of Wales brought them 
together in her own room* The I^ncess afterwards wrote 
him some letters, not containing much harm, but idle and 
improper. When the Duke of York’s affair with Mi'S. Clark 
came out, and all the correspondence, she became very much 
alarmed, told Miss Mercer the whole story, and employed her 
to get back her letters to Hess, She accordingly wrote to 
Hess (who was then in Spain), but he evinced a disiiudina- 
tion to give them up. On his return to England she saw 
him, and on his still demurring she threatened to put the 
affair into the Duke of York’s hands, which frightened him, 
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lie taS. given up every tiling. The King afterwards heard of ^ 
this affair, and questioning the Princess, she told him every- 
thing. He sent for Miss Mercer, and desired to see the 
letters, and then to them. This she refused. This 

Captain Hess "was a short, plump, vulgar-looking man, 
afterwards lover ^to th^ Queen of Naples, mother of the 
present King, an amour that was carried on under the 
auspices of the Margravine at her villa in the Strada Nova 
at Naples. It was, however, detected, and Hess was sent 
away from Naples, and never allowed to return. I remember 
finding him at Turin (married), when he was lamenting his 
hard fate in being excluded from that Paradiso Naples. 

8e;ptember — At Stoke from the 22nd to the 20th^ 

then to the Grove, and returned yesterday ; at the former 
place Madame de Lieven, Alvanley, Melbourne ; tolerably 
pleasant ; question of war again. The Dutch King makes 
a stir, and threatens to bombard the town of Antwerp ; the 
Drench offered to march, and put their troops in motion, but 
Leopold begged they would not, and chose rather to await 
the effect of more conferences, which began with great vigour 
a few days ago. What they find to say to each other for eight 
or ten hours a day for several consecutive days it is hard to 
guess, as the question is of the simplest kind. The King 
of Holland will not give up the citadel of Antwerp, nor 
consent to the free navigation of the Scheldt ; the Belgians 
insist on these concessions ; the Conference says they shall 
be granted, but Russia, Pimssia, and Austria will not coerce 
the Dutchman ; England and Prance will, if the others don’t 
object. A Drench army is in motion, and a Drench fleet is off 
Spithead ; so probably something will come of it. Nothing 
has damaged this Government more than these protracted 
and abortive conferences. 

Dour days ago there was a report that the King of Spain 
was dead, accompanied with a good many particulars, and 
all the world began speculating as to the succession, but 
yesterday came news that he was not dead, but better. Pedro 
and Miguel are fighting at Oporto with some appearance of 
spirit ; Miguel is the favourite. The Drench Government is 

VOL. II. Y 
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represented to be in a -wretelied state^ squabbling and feeble, 
and nobody is inclined to be Minister. Dupin was very near ^ 
it, but refused because Louis Pliilijepe would not mate liiiii 
President of tbe Council. The King is determined to be liis 
own Minister, and can get nobody to take'^oiSce on tliese 
terms. Tbey tbint it will end in Dupin. Tlie present 
Government declares it cannot meet tlie Cliambers until 
Antwerp is evacuated by tlie Dutch and the Duchesse de 
Berri departed out of Prance or taken. This heroine, much 
to the annoyance of her family, is dodging about in La Vendee 
and doing rather harm than good to her cause. The Dau- 
phiness passed through London, when our Queen verj^ politely 
went to visit her. She has not a shadow of doubt of the 
restoration of her nephew, and thinks nothing questionable 
but the time. She told Madame de Lieven this. T talked to 
Madame de Lieven about war, and added that if any did 
break out it would be the war of opinion which Canning had 
predicted. She said yes, and that the monarchical principle 
(as slie calls the absolute principle) would then crush the 
other. 

I came up with Melbourne to London. He is uneasy 
about the state of the country — about the desire for change 
and the general restlessness that prevails. We discussed the 
different members of the Government, and ho agreed that 
John Eussell had acted unwarrantably in making* tlie speech 
he did the other day at Torquay about the Ballot, which, 
though hypothetical, was nothing but an invitation to 
the advocates of Ballot to agitate for it ; this, too, from a 
Cabinet Minister ! Then comes an awkward sort of explana- 
tion, that what he said was in his individtial capacity, as if 
he had any right so to speak. Melbourne spoM of Brougham, 
who he said was tossed about in perpetual caprices, that lie 
was fanciful and sensitive, and actuated by all sorts of litiJe- 
iiesses, even with regard to people so insignificant; that it is 
difficult to conceive how he can ever think about tlieni ; that 
he is conservative, but under the influence of his old con- 
nexions, particularly of the Saints. His friends are so often 
4-Lpif if not easv to follow him in this resnect. 
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Dai:]inm used to be one ; now be bates bim ; be bas a bigb 
opinion of Sefton ! of bis judgment ! ! What is talent, wliat 
are great abilities, wben one sees tbe gigantic intellect of 
Broiigbam so at fault ? ?dot only does tbe world manage to go 
on wben little wisdom guides it, but bow ill it may go on witb a 
great deal of talent ^ wbicb, however, is different from ivisdom. 
He asked me wba^ I tbougbt of Eicbmoiid, and I told bim that 
be was ignorant and narrow-minded, but a good sort of 
fellow, only appearing to me, wbo bad known bim all my life, 
in an odd place as a Cabinet Minister. He said be was sharp, 
quick, tbe King liked bim, and be stood up to Durham more 
than any other man in tbe Cabinet, and that altogether be was 
not unimportant ; so that tbe ingredients of this Cabinet seem 
to be i>ut there to neutralise one another, and to be good for 
nothing else ; because Durham bas an overbearing temper, 
and bis fatber-in-law is weak, there must be a man without 
any other merit than spirit to curb that temper. He talked of 
Ireland, and tbe difficulty of settling tbe question there, that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was willing to reform tbe 
Church, but not to alienate any of its revenues. Not,^ I 
asked, ^ for tbe payment of a Catholic clergy ? ’ Ho, not 
from ProLestant uses.’ I told bim there "was notbing to be 
done but to pull down tbe edifice and rebuild it. He said you 
would have all tbe Protestants against you, but be did not 
appear to differ. To this things must come at last. Meb 
bourne is exceedingly anxious to keep Lord Hill and Pitzroy 
Somerset at tbe head of tbe army, from wbicb tbe violent of 
bis party would gladly oust them, but be evidently contem- 
plates the iiossibility of having occasion for tbe army, and does 
not wish to tamper witb tbe service or play any tricks witb 
it. It is curious to see tbe working and counterworking ol 
bis real opinions and principles witb bis false position, and 
tbe mixture of bluntness, facility and shrewdness, discretion, 
levity and seriousness, which, colouring bis mind and cha- 
racter by turns, make up tbe strange compound of Ms 
thoughts and bis actions. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Foreign Difficulties — Conduct of Peel on the Designation of Lord Grey — 
Manners Sutton proposed as Tory Premier — Coolness between Peel and 
tbe Duke — Embargo on Dutcli Skips — Death of Lord Tentorden — 
Denman made Lord Chief Justice — Tahlemi of Holland House — The 
Speakership — Horne and Campbell Attorney- and Solicitor-General — The 
Court at Brighton— Lord Howe and the Queen — Elections under the 
Iteform Act — Mr. Gully — Petworth — Lord Egremont — Attempt to re- 
instate Lord Howe — Xamik Pacha — Lord LyndhursPs Version of what 
occurred on the Designation of Lord Grey — Lord Denbigh appoint(*d 
Chamberlain to tlie Queen — Brougham’s Privy Council Bill — Talley- 
rand’s Delations with Fox and Pitt— Negro Emancipation Bill— State of 
the West Indies — The Deformed Parliament meets — Dussian Intrigues — 
Four Days’ Dehate on the Address— Peel’s Political Career. 

London^ October 7th. — I went to Newmarlvet on tire oOtli 
of September j, to Pansbanger on tlie 5tli, and came to town 
on tlie 6tli« Great fears entertained of war ; tlie obstinacy 
of tlie Dutcli Kingj the appointment of Soult to be Prime 
Minister of France^ and tbe ambiguous conduct of tlie Allied 
Courts look like war* Miguel lias attacked Oporto witlioiit 
success ; but, as lie nearly destroyed tlie Englisb and Frencli 
battalions, be will probably soon get possession of the city’”. 
It is clear tbat all Portugal is for bim, wbicb we may be sorry 
for, but so it is, Tlie iniquity of bis cause does not appear 
to affect it. 

October 12ih . — Lady Gowi)er told me at Paiislianger that 
Palmerston said all the difficulties of the Belgian question 
came from Matuscewitz, who was insolent and obstinate, and 
astute in making objections ; tbat it was the more proroking 
as be bad been recalled some time ago (the Greek business 
being settled, for wliicb be came), and Palmerston and some 

•* 4..^ 1.^ I....... 
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on ticcomit of Ms usefulness in drawing up the minutes of the 
proc@edings of the Conference ; that Lieven had by no means 
wished him to stay, but could not object when the others 
desired it. Accordingly he remained, and now lie annoys 
Palmerston to death. All this she wrote to Madame de 
Lieven, who repjied that it was not the fault of Matnsce- 
witz, and that he and Lieven agreed perfectly. She talked, 
however, rather more pacific language. This clever, in- 
triguing, agreeable diplomatess has renewed her friendship 
with the Duke of Wellington, to which he does not object, 
though she will hardly ever efface the impression her former 
conduct made upon him. My journal is getting intolerably 
stupid, and entirely barren of events. I would take to mis- 
cellaneous and private matters if any fell in my way, hut 
what can I make out of such animals as I herd with and 
such occupations as I am engaged in ? 

Emton, October 2Qth . — ^Went to Downhani on Sunday 
last; the Duke of Rutland, the Walewskis, Lord Burg- 
liersh, and Hope. Came here on Wednesday morning ; the 
usual party. At Downham I picked up a good deal from 
Arbuthiiot (who was very garrulous) of a miscellaneous de- 
scription, of which the most curious and important was the 
entire confirmation of (what I before suspected) the ill blood 
that exists between the Duke of Wellington and Peel; 
tbougli the interests of party keep them on decent terms, 
they dislike one another, and the Duke’s friends detest Peel 
still more than the Duke does himself. He told me all that 
had passed at the time of the blow-up of the present Govern- 
ment, which I have partly recorded from a former conversa- 
tion with him, and his story certainly proves that the 
Duke (though I think he committed an enormous error in judg- 
ment) was not influenced by any motives of personal ambition. 

As soon as the King sent for Lyndhurst the latter went 
to the Duke, who (as is known) agreed to form a Govern- 
ment, never doubting that he was to be himself Prime 
Minister. Lyndhurst went to Peel, who declined to take 
office, and lie then went to Baring. Lyndhurst and Arbuth- 
^^4- ay^y.4- TinviiKT Aut of the House of Commons, and took 
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liim to old Bankes’ house in Palace Yard, where they Iiad 
their conversation with him. He begged for time to coifsider 
of it, and to be allowed to consult Peel, to which they as- 
sented. He afterwards agreed, but on coiidhioii that Man- 
ners Sutton should also be in the Cabinet. Lyiidlmrst had 
about the same time made overtures tOpManners Sutton, 
and though nothing was -finally settled it was uiitlerstood he 
would accept them. So matters stood, when one day (it 
must have been the Wednesday or Thursday) Vesey Fitz- 
gerald called on the Arbuthnots, and in a conversation 
about the different arrangements he intimated that Manners 
Sutton expected to be Prime Minister, and on asking him 
more particularly they found that this was also his own 
imjpression. The next morning Arhuthnot went off to Lynd- 
hurst’s house, where he arrived before Lyndhiirst was 
dressed, and told him what had fallen from Fitzgerald, and 
asked what it could mean. Lyndhurst answered very 
evasively, but promised to have the matter cleared up. 
Arbuthiiot, not satisfied, -went to tlie Duke and told liiin 
what had passed, and added liis conviction iliai. tliero was 
some such project on foot (to make Sutton Premier) of wdiieli 
he was not aware. The Duke said ho did not care a farthing 
who was Premier, and that if it was thought dcsirahlc that 
Sutton should be he had not the smallest objection, and was 
by no means anxious to fill the post himself. I asked 
whether the Duke would have taken office if Sutton had 
been Minister, and was told that nothing was settled, but 
probably not. 

Tlie same day there was a meeting a^t Apsley House, at 
which the Duke, Lyndhurst, Baring, Ellcnborougii, and (I 
think) Eosslyn or Aberdeen, or both, were present, and to 
which Sutton came, and held forth for nearly four hours 
upon the position of their affairs and his coining into ollice* 
He talked such incredible nonseiiso (as I have btdbre 
related) * that when he was gone they all lifted up their 
hands and with one voice iironounced the impossibility of 
forming any Government under such a head. Baring w’^as 
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condition of liis own acceptance, and why lie liad 
wished Mm to be Prime Minister. He said that lie liad^ 
never desired any sncli tMng himself, and had hardly any 
acquaintance with Sntfon, except that as speaker he was 
civil to him, ahd he dined with him once a year, but that 
when he had gone to jcoiisult Peel, Peel had advised him 
to insist upon having Sutton, and to put him at the head of 
the Government. This avowal led to farther examination 
into v/liat had passed, and it came out that when Lyndhiirst 
went to Peel, Peel pressed Manners Sutton upon him, 
refusing to take office himself; but promising to support the 
new Government, and urging Lyndhurst to offer the Pre- 
miership to Sutton. At the same time lie ]iut Sutton up to 
this, and desired him to refuse eveiy office except that of 
Premier. Accordingly, when Lyndhurst went to Sutton, the 
latter said he would be Prime Minister or nothing, and 
Lyndhurst had the folly to promise it to him. Thus matters 
stood when Lady Cowley, who was living at Apsley House, 
and got hold of ^vhat was passing, went and told it to her 
brother. Lord Salisbuiy, who lost no time in imparting it to 
some of the other High Tory Lords, who all agreed that it 
would not do to have Sutton at the head of the Government, 
and that the Duke ivas the only man for them. On Satur- 
day the great dinner at the Conservative Club took place, at 
which a number of Tories, principally Peers, with the Duke 
and Peel;, were present. A great many speeches were made, 
all full of enthusiasm for the Duke, and expressing a deter- 
mination to support Ms Government. Peel was in very ill 
humour and said little ; the Duke spoke much in honour of 
Peel, applauding his conduct and saying that the difference 
of their positions justified each in Ms different line. The 
next day some of the Duke^s friends met, and agreed that 
the unanimous desire for the Duke’s being at the head of 
the Government which had been expressed at that dinner, 
together with the unfitness of Sutton, proved the absolute 
necessity of the Duke’s being Premier, and it was resolved 
that a communication to this effect should be made to Peel. 
Aberdeen charged himself with it and went to Peel’s house, 
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wliere Sutton was at the time. Peel came to Aberdc!ei> in 
•^a very bad liumour, said lie saw from wliat liad passed at 
tlie dinner that nobody was thought of but the Duke, and 
he should wash his hands of the whole business ; that ho had 
already declined having anything to do witk the Goverii- 
inentj and to that determination he should adhen^ The 
following Monday the whole thing was at ait end. 

I am not sure that I have stated those oceiirrcncos 
exactly as they were told me. There may be errors in the 
order of the interviews and pourparhy'S^ and in the vcrbiil 
details^ but the substance is correct ‘"^^nd may bo summed up 
to this effect: that Peel^ full of ambition^ but of caution, 
animated by deep dislike and jealousy of the Duke (which 
policy induced him to conceal, but which temper betrayed), 
thought to make Manners Sutton j)l‘iy the part of Adding- 
ton, while he was to be another Pitt ; he fancied that he 
could gain in political character, by an opposite line of con- 
duct, all that the Duke would lose; and he resolved that a 
Government should be formed the existence of which should 
depend upon himself. Manners Sutton was to be his 
creature ; he would have dictated every nieasuro of (iovorn- 
ment ; he would have been their protector in the HoiivSC of 
Commons ; and, as soon as the fitting moment arrived, he 
would have dissolved this miserable Ministry and jilaced 
himself at the head of affairs. All these deep-laid schemes, 
and constant regard of self, form a strong contrast to the 
simplicity and heartiness of the Duke's conduct, and make 
the two men appear in a very different light from that in 
which they did at first. Peel acted right from bad motives, 
the Duke wrong from good ones. The Duke put himself 
forward, and encountered all the obloquy and reproach to 
which he knew he exposed himself, and having done so, 
cheerfully offered to resign the power to another. I^eel en- 
deavoured to seize the power, but to shield himself from 
responsibility and danger. It is a melancholy proof of the 
dearth of talent and the great capacity of the man that, 
notwithstanding the detection of his practices and his 
motives, the Tories are compelled still to keep well with 
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him ind to accept him for their leader. No cordiality, 
however, can exist again between him and the Duke and 
his friends, and, should the Whig Government be expelled, 
the animosity and disitiion engendered by these circum- 
stances will m?ike it extremely difficult to form a Tory 
Administration. [In a^short time it was all made up — for- 
given, if not forgotten.] 

November 7th , — Came to town on Sundaj^ The answer 
of the Dutch King to the demand of England and Erance 
that he should give up Antwerp was anxiously expected. 
It arrived on Monday afternoon, and was a refusal. Ac- 
cordingly a Council met yesterday, at which an order was 
made for laying an embargo on Dutch merchant ships, which 
are to be sequestrated, but not confiscated. The French 
army marches forthwith, and Palmerston told me they ex- 
pected two or three days of bombardment would suffice for 
the capture of the citadel, after which the French would 
retire within their own frontier. The combined fleets will 
remain at the Downs, for they can do nothing on the coast 
of Holland at this season of the year. There is a good deal 
of jealousy and no friendly spirit between the English and 
French sailors ; and the Duke of Eichmond told me yesterday 
that the Deal pilots desired nothing so much as to get the 
French ships into a scrape. Great excitement prevails about 
this Dutch question, which is so complicated that at this 
moment I do not understand its merits. Matuscewitz, how- 
ever, who is opposed totis viribus to the policy of England 
and France, told me that nobody could have behaved worse 
than the King of Holland has done, shuffling and tricking 
throughout ; but they say he is so situated at home that he 
could not give way if he would. A few days must now de- 
cide the question of war or peace. All the Ministers, except 
Brougham, Lord Holland, Grant, and Carlisle, were at the 
Council yesterday — the Archbishop of Canterbury for a prayer 
(for we omit no opportunity of offering supplications or re- 
turning thanks to Heaven), and the new Lord Chief Justice 
to bo sworn a Privy Councillor. 

Lord Tonterdeii died on Sunday night, and no time was 
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^lost in appointing Denman as Ms successor, Coniing'^afe lie 
does after four of tLe greatest lawyers wlio ever sat upon tlie 
Beiicli, this choice will not escajie severe censure ; for the 
reputation of Denman as a lawyer is not high, and he has 
heen one of the most inefficient Attorneys- General who ever 
filled the office. It has been a constant matter of complaint 
on the part of the Government and their friends that the 
law officers of the Crown gave them no assistance, but, on 
the contrary, got them into scrapes. Denman is an honour- 
able man, and has been a consistent politician ; latterly, of 
course, a Eadical of considerable veheuience, if not of violence. 
The other men who were mentioned as successors to 
Tenterden were Lyndhurst, Scarlett, and J ames Parke. The 
latter is the best of the puisne judges, and might have been 
selected if all political considerations and political connexions 
had been disregarded. Lyndhurst will be overwhelmed with 
anguish and disappointment at finding* himself for ever ex- 
cluded from the great object of his ambition, and in which 
his professional claims are so immeasurably superior to those 
of his successful competitor ; nor has ho lost it by any sacri- 
fice of interest to honour, but merely from the unfortunate 
issue of his political speculations. When he was made Chief 
Baron a regular compact was made, a secret article, that he 
should succeed on Tenterden’s death to the Chief Justice- 
ship ; which bargain was of course cancelled by his declara- 
tion of war on the Eeform question and his consequent 
breach with Lord Grey ; though by far the fittest man, ho 
was now out of the question. It will be the more grating 
as he has just evinced his high caj)abilities by pronouncing 
in the Court of Exchequer one of the ablest judgments (in 
Small -r. Attwood) that wore ever delivered. [It was after- 
wards reversed by the House of Lords.] Scarlett, who had 
been a Whig for forty years, and who has long occupied the 
first place in the Court of King^s Bench, would have bi^en 
the man if his political dissociation from his old connexions, 
and his recent hostility to them, had not also cancelled his 
claims ; so that every rival being set aside from one cause 
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of good fortune that ever liapj)ened to man, finds liimself 
elevated to this great office, the highest object of a lawyer’s 
ambition, and, in my ^opinion, one of the most enviable 
stations an Englishman can attain. It is said that as a Coni- 
moil Serjeant he displayed the qualities of a good judge, 
and his friends OionfideAtly assert that he will make a very 
good Chief Justice; but his legal qualifications are admitted 
to be very inferior to those of his predecessors. [He made 
a very bad one, but was personally popular and generally 
resjiectcd for his high and honourable moral character.] 

Tenterden was a remarkable man, and his elevation did 
great credit to the judgment which selected him, and which 
probably was Eldoids. He had never led a cause, but he 
was a profound lawyer, and appears to have had a mind 
fraught with the spirit and genius of the law, and not nar- 
rowed and trammelled by its subtleties and technicalities. 
In spite of his low birth, want of oratorical power, and of 
personal dignity, lie was greatly revered and dreaded on the 
Bench. He was an austere, but not an ill-humoured judge ; 
his manners were remarkably plain and unpolished, though 
not vulgar. He was an elegant scholar, and cultivated clas- 
sical literature to the last. Brougham, whose congenial 
tastes delighted in his classical attainments, used to bandy 
Latin and Greek wibh Mm from the Bar to the Bench ; and 
lie has more than once told me of his sending Tenterden 
Greek verses of John Williams’, of which the next day 
Tenterden gave him a translation in Latin verse. He is 
supposed to have died very rich. Denman was taken into 
the King’s closet before the Council, when he was sworn in ; 
the King took no particular notice of him, and the appoint- 
ment is not, probably, very palatable to his Majesty. 

November 15th . — Sheriff business at the Exchequer Court 
on Monday ; saw Lyndhurst and Denman meet and shake 
hands witK much politeness and grimace. 

November 20th . — -Dined at Holland House the day before 
yesterday ; Lady Holland is unwell, fancies she must dine at 
five o’clock, and exerts her power over society by making every- 
** ■’ j — ^4. ‘f'T'irkno'lTt nAfUino* can be more 
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iiieonvenient tliaiitlins sliortening tlie day, and notliing more 
tiresome tliaii siicli lengtliening of tlie eyeiiiiig. Eogei^s and 
Luttrell were staying tliere. The tableau of the house is 
this; — Before dinner, Lady Holland affecting illness and 
almost dissolution, but with a very respectable appetite, and 
after dinner in high force and vigour ; Lord Holland, with 
his chalkstones and unable to walk, lying on Ms eoiicb in 
very good spirits and talking away; Luttrell and Rogers 
walking about, ever and anon looking despairingly at the 
clock and making short excui-sions from the drawing-room ; 
Allen surly and disputatious, poring over the newspapers, 
and replying in monosyllables (generally negative) to what- 
ever is said to him. The grand topic of interest, far exceed- 
ing the Belgian or Portuguese questions, was the illness of 
Lady Holland’s page, who has got a tumour in his thigh. 
This little creature,’ as Lady Holland calls a great hulking 
fellow of about twenty, is called ^ Edgar,’ his real name being 
Tom or Jack, which he changed on hoing elevated to his 
present dignity, as the Popes do when they are elected to 
the tiara. More ront is made about him than other people 
are permitted to make about their children, and the inmates 
of Holland House are invited and compelled to go and sit 
with and amuse him. Such is the social despotism of this 
strange house, which presents an odd mixture of luxury and 
constraint, of enjoyment physical and intclleetiial, with an 
alloy of small desayrements. Talleyrand generally comes at 
ten or eleven o’clock, and stays as long as they will let Mm. 
Though eveiwbody -who goes there finds something to abuse 
or to ridicule in the mistress of the house, or its ways, all 
continue to go ; all like it more or less ; and whenever, by 
the death of either, it shall come to an end, a vacuum will 
be made in society which nothing will supply. It is the 
house of all Europe ; the world will suffer by the loss ; and 
it may with truth be said that it will ^ eclipse the gaiety of 
nations.’ 

November 27 th . — At Eoehampton from Satuxfiay till 
Monday. The Chancellor Lad been there a few days before, 
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memt.l Tliere liad been a fresh breeze with Durham^ who it 
seems^has returned from Eussia more odious than ever. His"" 
violence and insolence, as usual, were vented on Lord Grey, 
and the rest of the CAinet, as heretofore, are obliged to 
submit. I have^ since heai-d from the Duke of Eichmond that 
the cause of this last storm was something relating to Church 
Eeform, and that^e ha^been forced to knock under. I fancy 
he wanted to go much further than the others, probably to 
unfrock the Bishop of Durham and Bishop Phillpotts, the 
former because he is a greater man in the county than him- 
self, and the latter from old and inextinguishable hatred and 
animosity. 

There has been another dispute about the Speakership. 
All the Cabinet except Althorp want to put Abercromby in 
the chair, and Althorp insists on having Littleton. The 
former is in all respects the best choice, and the man whom 
they ought, from his long connexion with the Whigs and 
his consistency and respectability, to propose, but Althorp 
thought fit to commit himself in some way to Littleton, who 
has no claims to be compared with those of Abercromby 
(having been half his life in opposition to the present Govern- 
ment), and he obstinately insists upon the expectations held 
out to him being realised. Lord Grey, though very anxious 
for Abercromby, thinks it necessary to defer to the leader of 
the House of Commons, and the consequence is a very dis- 
agreeable dispute on the subject. Abercromby is greatly 
mortified at being postponed to Littleton, and not the less 
as Althorp has always been Ms friend. The language of 
Dover, who is a sort of jackal to Brougham, clearly indicates 
the desire of that worthy to get rid of Lord Grey and put 
himself in his place. All these little squabbles elicit some 
disparaging remarks on Lord Grey^s weakness, folly, or 
cupidity. Hceret lateri-^the offer of the Attorney-Generalship, 
and the day of vengeance is intended to come.^ 

After considerable delay Horne and Campbell were 
appointed Attorney- and Solicitor-General ; the delay was 

^ [This refers to Lord G-rey^s having offered the Attomey-Generaiahip 
to Brouprham when Government was formed.] 
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occasioned by ineffectual attempts to dispose of Horne else- 
" wliere. They wanted to get some puisne judge to resign^ 
and to put Horne on the Bench, but they could not hnake 
any such arrangement, so Horne is Attorney. Pepys was to 
liaye been Solicitor if the thing could have been managed. 
I doii^t think I picked up anything else, except that the King 
was very averse to the French attack upon Antwerp, and 
consented to the hand-in-hand arrangement between France 
and England with considerable I'eluctaiiee. The fact is 
ho hates this Government so much that he dislikes all 
they do. 

Lord Laiisdowne is just come from Paris, and gives a 
Nourishing account of the jDrospects of King Louis Philippe 
and his Government, but as he is the Due de Broglie’s inliinate 
friend his opinion may bo iirejiidicod. The King appears 
certainly to have rather gained than not by tbe attack which 
was made on him, from the coolness and courage he evinced, 
and ii is a great point to have proved that he is not a coward. 

BrigMooiy Becemher lith, — Came here last Wednesday 
week ; Council on the Monday for the dissolution ; plae(^ verj 
full, bustling, gay, and amusing. I am staying in Do Eos’s 
house with Alvanley; Chesterfields, Howes, Lievens, Cow- 
pers, all at Bidgliton, and plenty of occupation in visiting, 
gossiping, dawdling, riding, and driving ; a voi'y idle life, and 
impossible to do anything. The Court very active, vulgar, 
and hospitable 5 King, Queen, Princes, Princesses, bastards, 
and attendants constantly trotting about in every direction : 
the election noisy and dull — the Court candidate beaten and 
two Eadicals elected. Everybody talking of the siege of 
Antwerp and the elections. So, with plenty of animation, and 
discussion, and curiosity, I like ii very well. Lord Ilo’ive 
is devoted to the Queen, and never away from her. She 
receives bis attentions, but demonstrates nothing in return ; 
he is like a boy in love with this frightful spotted Majcbty, 
while his delightful wife is laid up (with a sprained ancle 
and dislocated joint) on her couch. 

Brighton^ December V7th , — On Sunday I hoard Anderson 
preach. He' does not write his sermons, but preaches from 
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notes) very eloquent, voice and manner perfect, one of tlie 
best I ever heard, both preacher and reader. * 

The borough elections are nearly over, and have satisfied 
the Government. They^do not seem to be bad on the whole ; 
the metropolitans have sent good men enough, and there was 
no tumult ill the town. At Hertford Buncombe was routed 
by Salisbury's lofig purse. He hired such a numerous mob 
besides that he carried all before him. Some very bad cha- 
racters have been returned ; among the worst, Faithful here ; 
Gronow at Stafford ; Gully, Pontefract ; Oobbett, Oldham ; 
though I am glad that Cobbett is in Parliament. Gully^s 
history is extraordinary. He was taken out of prison 
twenty “five or thirty years ago by Mellish to fight Pierce, 
surnamed the Game Chicken,’ being then abutcher’s appren- 
tice ; he fought him and was beaten. He afterwards fought 
Belcher (I believe), and Gresson twice, and left the prize- 
ring with the reputation of being the best man in it. He 
then took to the turf, was successful, established himself at 
Newmarket, where he kept a hell, and began a system of 
corruption of trainers, jockeys, and boys, which put the 
secrets of all Newmarket at his disposal, and in a few years 
made him rich. At the same time he connected himself 
with Mr. Watt in the north, by betting for him, and this 
being at the time when Watt’s stable was very successful, 
he won large sums of money by his horses. Having become 
rich lie embarked in a great coal speculation, which answered 
beyond liis hopes, and his shares soon yielded immense 
profits. His wife, who was a coarse, vulgar woman, in the 
meantime died, and he afterwards married the daughter of 
an innkeeper, who proved as gentlewomanlike as the other 
had been the reverse, and who is very pretty besides. He 
now gradually withdrew from the betting ring as a regular 
blackleg, still keeping horses, and betting occasionally in 
large sums, and about a year or two ago, having jireviously 
sold the Hare Park to Sir Mark Wood, where he lived for 
two or three years, he bought a property near Pontefract, 
and settled down (at Ackworth Park) as John Gully, Esq., e 
gentleman of fortune. At the Eeform dissolution he was 
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pressed to come forward as candidate for Poiitefra6t/biit 
after some hesitation lie declined. Latterly lie has taken^great 
interest in politics, and has been an ardent Reformer and a 
liberal subscriber for the advancemdiit of the cause. When 
Parliament was about to be dissolved, he was again invited 
to stand for Pontefract by a ntimero'^is deputation ; he again 
hesitated, but finally accepted ; Lord Mexborongli withdrew, 
and he was elected without opposition. In person he is tali 
and finely formed, full of strength and grace, with delicate 
hands and feet, his face coarse and with a bad expression, 
his head set well on his shoulders, and remarkably graceful 
and even dignified in his actions and manners ; totally with- 
out education, he has strong sense, discretion, reserve, and a 
species of good taste which has prevented, in the height of 
his fortunes, his behaviour from ever transgressing the 
bounds of modesty and respect, and he has gradually sepa- 
rated himself from the rabble of bettors and blackguards of 
whom he was once the most conspicuous, and tacitly assorted 
his own independence and acquired gentility without over 
presuming towards those whom he has been accustomed to 
regard with deference. His position is now more anomalous 
than ever, for a member of Parliament is a great man, 
though there appear no reasons why the suffrages of the 
blackguards of Pontefract should place him in different 
social relations towards us than those in which W’C mutually 
stood before. 

Fetworihy December 20^A.— Came here yesterday. It is a 
very grand place ; house magnificent and full of fine objects, 
both ancient and modern ; the Sir Joshuas and Vandykes 
particulaidy interesting, and a great deal of all sorts that is 
worth seeing. Lord Egremont was eighty-one the day before 
yesterday, and is still healthy, with faculties and memory 
apparently unimpaired. He has reigned here for sixty years 
with great authority and influence. He is shrewd, eccentric, 
and benevolent, and has always been munificent and charit- 
able in his own way; he patronises the arts and fosters 
rising genius. Painters and sculptors find employment and 
welcome in his house ; he has built a gallery which is fall of 
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picte^s and stataes, some of wliicli are very fine^ and tlie r 
pictui^es scattered tlirongli tlie lioiise are interesting and 
curious. Lord Egreniont liates ceremony, and can’t bear to be * 
personally meddled witli ; be likes x:)eople to come and go as 
it suits tliem, amd say iiotbing about it, never to take leave of 
him. The party here co^jsists of the Cowpers, his own family, 
a Lady E. Eomney, two nieces, Mrs. Tredcroft a neighbour, 
Eidsdale a parson, Wynne, Turner, the great landscape 
painter, and a young artist of the name of Lucas, whom Lord 
Egremont is bringing into notice, and w^ho will owe his for- 
tune (if he makes it) to him. Lord Egremont is enormously 
rich, and lives with an abundant though not very refined 
hospitality. The house wants modern comforts, and the 
servants are rustic and uncouth ; but everything is good, and 
it all bears an air of solid and aristocratic grandeur. The 
stud groom told me there are 800 horses of different sorts 
here. His course, however, is nearly run, and he has the 
mortification of feeling that, though surrounded with children 
and grandchildren, he is almost the last of his race, and that 
his family is about to be extinct. Two old brothers and one 
childless nephew are all that are left of the Wyndhams, and 
the latter has been many years married. All his own chil- 
dren are illegitimate, but he has everything in his power, 
though nobody has any notion of the manner in which he 
will dispose of his property. It is impossible not to reflect 
upon the prodigious wealth of the Earls of Northumberland, 
and of the proud Duke of Somerset who married the last 
heiress of that house, the betrothed of three husbands. All 
that Lord Egremont has, all the Duke of Northumberland’s 
property, and the Duke of Eutland’s Cambridgeshire estate 
belonged to them, which together is probably equivalent to 
between 200,OOOL and 30O,O00Z. a year. Banks told me that 
the Northumberland property, when settled on Sir H. Smith- 
son, was not above 12,000Z. a year.^ 

1 [The eleventh Earl of Northumberland, Joscelyn Percy, died in 1670, 
leaving an only daughter, who married Charles Seymour, ninth Duke of 
Somerset, This lady is described as ^ the betrothed of three husbands,’ 
because she v^as married at fourteen to Henry Cavendish, son of the Luke 
VOL. II. Z 
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BrigUo'iiy Becemler Slst — Lady Howe gave me an a£cmiiit 
of tlie offer of tlie Cliam'berlainsliip to lier ffusbancl ^igaiii, 
Tlicj added tlie condition that he should not oppose Govern- 
iiieiit, but was not to be obliged to Support them. This lie 
refused, and he regarded the proposal as aii insult ; so the 
Queen was not conciliated the more^ She^ likewise told me 
that the cause of her former wrath when he was dismissed 
was that neither the King nor Lord Grey told her of it, and 
that if they had she would have consented to the sacrifice at 
once with a good grace; but in the way it was done she 
thought herself grossly ilhuscd. It is impossible to ascertain 
the exact nature of this connexion. Howe conducts himself 
towards her like a young ardent lover ; he never is out of 
the Pavilion, dines there almost every day, or goes every 
evening, rides with her, never quitting her side, and never 
takes his eyes off her. She does nothing, hut she admits his 
attentions and acquiesces in his devotion ; at the same time 
there is not the smallest evidence that she treats liim as a 
lover. If she did it would be soon known, for she is sur- 
rounded by enemies. All the Mtzclarences dislike her, and 
treat her iiioi^e or less disrespectfully. She is aware of it, 
hut takes no notice. She is very civil and good-humoured 
to them all ; and as long as they keep within the bounds of 
decency, and do not break out into actual impertinence, she 
probably will continue so. 

of Newca'^tle, wLo died in tlie following year. She was then aiOanced to 
Thomas Thynne of Longieat, who was assassinated in 108:^; and at last 
inarried to the Buhe of Somerset The eldest son of this marriage, Algernon 
Seymour, who succeeded to the Dukedom of Somerset in 1748, was created 
Earl of North umherland on the 2nd of October, 1741), and Earl of Egremont 
on the following day, with remainder (as regards the Inttcn* title) to his 
iiephe’w Sir Charles Wyndham, who succeeded him in February 1750, The 
Earldom of Northumberland passed at the same time to Sir Hugh Siuitlnsoii, 
son-in-law ot 3)uhe Algernon, who was created Duke of Norihnmberlaiid 
in 17CCI The titles and the vast property of the Duke of Somersfd, Eail of 
Northumberland, thus came to be divided. 

George O’Brien Wyndham, third Earl of Egreraont, to whom Mr, (Ire- 
ville paid this visit, was horn on the ISLli of December, 3751. Ifo was 
therefore eighty -two years old at this timej but ho lived live years longer, 
and died in 1837, famous and beloved for liis splendid hospitality and for 

'•*' 1 natroiiaire of the arts, and likewise of the turf.] 
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TTWo nights ago there was a great assembly after a diiine-r 
for thfO reception of the Turkish Ambassador, Naiiiik Pacha. 
He was brought clown by Palmerston and introduced before 
dinner to the^King and Queen. He is twenty-eight years 
old, speaks Prench well, and has good manners ; his dress 
very simple — a rgd cap,«-black vest, trousers and boots, a gold 
chain and medal round his neck. He did not take out any 
lady to dinner, but was placed next the Queen. After dinner 
the King made him a ridiculous speech, with abundant 
flourishes about the Sultan and his friendship for him, which 
is the more droll from his having been High Admiral at the 
time of the battle of Navarino, to which the Pacha rej>lied 
in a sonorous voice. He admired everything, and conversed 
with great ease. All the stupid, vulgar Englishwomen fol- 
lowed him about as a lion with offensive curiosity. 


1833. 

Jammry 3rd. — Lady Howe begged her husband to show 
me the correspondence between him and Sir Herbert Taylor 
about the Chamberlainship. It is long and confused ; Taylor’s 
first letter, in my opinion, very impertinent, for it reads him 
a pretty severe lecture about his behaviour when he held the 
office before. Howe is a foolish man, hut in this business he 
acted well enough, better than might have been expected. 
Taylor, by the King’s desire, proposed to him to resume the 
office; and after some cavilling he agreed to do so with 
liberty to vote as he pleased, but promising not to be violent. 
So stood the matter on the 9th of September. He heard 
nothing more of it till the 5th of November, when young 
Hudson ^ wrote by the King’s orders to know definitely if 
he meant to take it, but that if he did he must be " neutral.’ 
Howe wrote back word that on such terms he declined it. I 

1 Yoimg Hudsoii ’ was the page of honour who was sent t© Rome in 
tlie following year to fetch Sir Robert Peel, when, as Mr. Disraeli expressed 
it, Hlie hurried Hudson rushed into the chamhei'S of his Vatican.^ lie grew 
up to be a very able and distinguished diplomatist, Sir James Hudson, 
who rendered great services to the cause of Italian independence.] 
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iold liiui ray opinion of the whole bnsinessj and adddil iny 
streiinons advice that he should immediately prevail 411 the 
Queen to appoint somebody else. I could not tell him all 
that people said^ but I urged it as sirongly as I could, hint- 
ing that there were very urgent reasons for so doing. He 
did not relish this advice at all, owned tha^t he clung tena- 
ciously to the office, liked everything about it, and longed to 
avail himself of some change of circumstances to return ; and 
that though he was no longer her officei', he had ever since 
done all the business, and in fact was, without the name, as 
much her Chamberlain as ever. Lady Howe, who is vexed to 
death at the whole thing, was enchanted at my advice, and 
vehemently urged him to adopt it. After he went away she 
told me how glad she was at what I had said, and asked me 
if people did not say and believe everything of Howe’s con- 
nexion with the Queen, which I told her they did. I must 
say that what passed is enough to satisfy me that there is 
what is called * nothing in it ’ but the folly and vanity of 
being the confidential officer and councillor of this hideous 
Queen, for whom he has worked himself up into a sort of 
chivalrous devotion. Yesterday Howe spoke to the Queen 
about it, and proposed to speak to the King 5 the Queen (he 
says) would not hear of it, and forbad his speaking to the 
King. To-day he is gone away, and I don’t know what he 
settled, probably nothing. 

Lyndhurst dined here the day before yesterday. Finding 
I knew all that had passed about the negotiations for a Tory 
Government in the middle of the Eeform question, he told 
me his story, which differs very little from that which 
Arbuthnot had told me at Bownham, and fully corroborates 
his account of the duplicity of Peel and the extraordinary 
conduct of Lyndhurst himself. He said that as soon as ho 
had left the King he went to the Bake, who said he must go 
directly to Peel. Peel refused to join. The Buke desired 
Mm to go back to Peel, and propose to him to be Prime 
Minister and manage everything himself. Peel still declined, 
on which he went to Baring, Baring begged he might con- 
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snit i^eel, wMcli was granted. He came back, said lie wonlcl 
take ^office, but that they innst invite Manners Sutton also. 
Tliey did so, and Sutton refused. Vesey Fitzgerald, how- 
ever, suggested to Lynfihurst that if they proposed to Sutton 
to be Prime"^ Minister perhaps he would aceejit. Another 
conversation ensued w^h Sutton, and a meeting vas fixed at 
Apsley House on the Sunday. In the meantime Lyndhurst 
went down to the King and lold him what had taken place, 
adding that Sutton would not do, and that the Duke alone 
could form a Government. At Apsley House Sutton talked 
for three hours, and such infernal nonsense that Lyndhurst 
was ready to go mad ; nor would he decide. They pressed 
him to say if he would take office or not. He said he must 
wait till the next morning. They said, ^ It must be very early, 
then.’ In the morning he put off deciding (on some frivolous 
pretext) till the afternoon. He went to the House of Com- 
mons without having given any answer. The famous debate 
ensued, and the whole game was up. 

All this tallies with the other account, only he did not 
say that Peel had desired Baring to insist on Sutton, and 
had advised Sutton to take no place but the highest, nor 
that he had without the Duke’s knowledge offered Sutton 
that post, and concealed from Sutton his subsequent opinion 
of his incapacity and determination that he should not 
have it. I asked Ljndhurst how he managed with Sutton, 
and whether he had not come to Apsley House with the 
impression on his mind that he was to be Premier. He 
said that ^ he had evaded that question with Sutton ’ — that 
is, all parties were deceived, while the Duke, who meant to 
act nobly, suffered all the blame. He showed great disregard 
of personal interests and selfish views, but I shall always 
think his error was enormous. It is remarkable that this 
story is so little known. 

They had a dinner and dancing the night before last at 
the Pavilion for New Tear’s Day ; and the King danced a 
country dance with Lord Amelins Beauclerc, an old Admiral. 

London f January lUli . — Came to town with Alvanley the 
day before yesterday. Howe plucked up courage, spoke to 
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the King and Queen^ and settled Denbigli's appoiiiWiei^t/ 
T:liongli not witliout resistance on tlie part of tlieir Majesties. ^ 
Lord Grey came down, and was very well received by botli. 

At the commerce table the King sat 6y him, and was full of 
jolces ; called him continnally Lord Howe/ to the great 
amusement of the bystanders and of Lord Grey himself. 
Munster came down and was reconciled^ eoiidosceiiding 
moyennant a douceur of to accept the Constableship 

of the Bound Tower. The stories of the King are uncom- 
monly ridiculous. Ho told Madame de Ludolf, who had been 
Ambassadress at Constantinople^ that he desired she would 
recommend Lady Ponsonby to all her friends tliere^ and she 
might tell them she wms the daughter of one of his late 
brother’s sultanas (Lady Jersey). His Majesty insisted on 
Lord Stafford’s taking the title of Suthorlanch and ordered 
Gower to send him an express to say so. One day at dinner 
he asked the Duke of Devonshire ^ xvlicn ho meHui io he 
huried ! ’ 

I received a few days ago at Brighton the draft of a Bill 
of Brougham’s for transferring the jurisdiction of the 
Delegates to the Privy Council, or rather fur creating a ixew 
Court and sinking the Privy Council in it. Lord Lansdowne 
sent it to me, and desired me to send him n.iy opinion upon 
it. I showed it to Stephen, and returned it to Lord 
Lansdowne with some criticisms in which Stephen and I 
had agreed. It is a very bungling piece of w^ork, and one 
which Lord Lansdowne ought not to consenfc to, the object 
evidently being to make a Court of which Brougham shall 
be at the head, and to transfer to it much of the authority 
of the Crown, Parliament, and Privy Council; all from his 
ambitious and insatiable desire of personal aggrandisement. 

I have no doubt he is playing a deep game, and paving the 
way for his own accession to power, striving to obtain popu- 
larity and influence with the King ; that ho will succeed to a 
great degree, and for a certain time, is |)robable. Manners 

[William Basil Percy, seveiitli Earl of Denbigli, was appoiated Cliaiii- 
berlaia to Queen Adelaide at this time, and remained in the service of iier 

.fi mAaf one! oartrrn-rff "fluA rtt’lnun /\l* 1 
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is to be again Speaker. Aliliorp wrote Mm a yery 
^ flummery letter, and lie accepted. Tlie Goyornment wants'* 
to be out of the scrape they are in between Abercromby and 
Littleton, and Sutton wants Ms peerage. Eyerytbing seems 
prosperous lidi'e ; the Government is strong, the House of 
Commons is thought respectable on the whole and safe, trade 
is brisk, funds rising, money plentiful, confidence reviving, 
Tories sulky. 

January 17th . — The Government don’t know what to do 
about the embargo on the Dutch ships. Soon after they 
had laid it on they made a second order allowing ships with 
perishable goods to go free; and thinking the whole thing 
would be soon over, they desired this might be construed 
indulgently, and accordingly many ships were suffered to 
pass (with goods more or less perishing) under that order. 
Now that the King of Holland continues obstinate they 
want to squeeze him, and to construe the order strictly. 
There have been many consultations what to do, whether 
they should make another order rescinding the last or 
execute the former more strictly. Both are liable to objec- 
tions. The first will appear like a cruel proceeding and evi- 
dence of uncertainty of purpose ; the last will show a 
capricious variation in the practice of the Privy Council, with 
which the matter rests. Their wise heads were to be put 
together last night to settle this knotty point. 

Wharncliffe showed me a paper he has written, in which, 
after briefly recapitulating the present state of the Tory 
party and the condition of the new Parliament (particularly 
as to the mode in which it was elected, or rather under what 
influence), he j)roceeds to point out what ought to be the 
course for the Tories to adopt. It is moderate and becoming 
enough, and he has imparted it to the Duke of Wellington, 
who concurs in his view. I wonder, however, that he is not 
sick of writing papers and imparting views, after ah that 
passed last year, after his fruitless attempts, Ms false moves, 
and the treatment he received at the hands of the Tories ; 
but he seems to have forgotten or forgiven everything, and 
is disposed to wriorMo himself back amongst the party upon 
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any terms. He actnowleciges one thing fally, and that is 
Hie desperate and woebegone condition of tlie party ^itself, ^ 
and the impossibility of their doing anything noio as a 
party. ^ 

Lord Lansclowne received very comjDlacehtly my criti- 
cisms on Bronghani’s Bill, and has ^aelaiowledged since he 
came to town that it would not do at all as it now stands. 
The King has been delighting the Whigs, and making him- 
self more ridiculous and contemptible by the most extrava- 
gant civilities to the new Peers — that is, to Western and 
about Lord Stafford. He now apj)ears to be veiy fond of his 
Ministers. 

January 19ih , — I have at last succeeded in stimulating 
Lord Lansdowne to something like resistance (or rather the 
promise of it) to Brougliam^s Bill. I have proved to him 
that his dignity and his interest will both ho compromised 
by this Bill, which intends to make the Chancellor President 
of the Court, and ergo of the Council, and to give him all the 
patronage there will be. Against these proposals he kicks ; 
at least he is restive, and shows symiitoins of kicking, though 
he will very likely be still again. I sent the Bill to Stephen, 
who instantly and currmie calamo drew up a series of objec- 
tions to it, as comprehensive and acute as all his productions 
are, and last night I sent it to Leach (who hates the Chan- 
cellor), and he has returned it to mo with a strong condem- 
natory reply. Stephen having told me that Ilowick would 
be too happy to oppose this Bill, on account of the induenco 
it would have on Colonial matters, particularly about Canada, 

I took it to him, but he declined interfering, though he con- 
curred in Stephen’s remarks. 

January 22%cL — Dined with Talleyrand the day before 
yesterday. Kobody there but his atiaches. After dinner ho 
told me about his first residence in England, and his ac- 
quaintance with Eox and Pitt. He always talks in a kind 
of aifectionate tone about the former, and is now meditating 
a visit to Mrs. Pox at St. Anne^s Hill, %vherc he may see her 
surrounded with the busts, pictures, and recollections of her 
husband. He delights to dwell on the simplicity, gaiety, 
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cMld^sliiiesSj and profoundness of ITox. I asked liim if lie 

liad ever known Pitt. He said that Pitt came to HKeims to 

learn Prencli, and he was there at the same time on a visit 

to the Archbishop, his thicle (whom I remember at Hartwell,^ 

® 

^ [Mr. Greville Lad pai^ a visit with his father to the little Coiirt of 
Louis XVIIL at Hartwell about tw’-o years befoie the Restoration^ when he 
was eighteen years of age. Ills narrative of this visit has been printed in 
the litth 'volume of the ^ Miscellany of the Philobiblon Society/ but it may 
not be inappropriately inserted here.] 

A Visit to Haht'wtsll. 

A2}rtl IM, 1814. 

I have often detei'mined to commit to paper as much as I can remember of my 
visit to IlarUvoll ; and, as the King is about to ascend the throne ot his ancestors j 
it is not nnintcrosting to recall to mind the particulars of a visit paid to bim 'while 
in exile and in poverty. 

About two years ago my father and I wont to Hartw'oll by invitation of the 
King. Wo dressed at Aylesbury, and proceeded to Hartwell in the afternoon. 
Wo had previously taken a "wailk in the environs of the town, and had met the 
Huehesso d’Angouleme on horseback, accompanied b} a Madame Olioisi. At five 
o’clock wo set out to Hartwell. The house is large, but in a dreary, disagreeable 
situation. The King had completely altered the interior, having subdivided almost 
all tlio apartments in order to lodge a greater number of people. There w'ere 
numerous outhouses, in some of whicli small shops had been established by the 
servants, interspersed with gardens, so that the place resembled a little to'wn. 

Upon entering the house -w'e -were conducted by the Luc de Grammont into the 
King’s private apartment. Ho received us most graciously and shook hands with 
both of us. This apartment was exceedingly small, hardly larger than a closet, 
and I remarked pictures of the late King and Queen, Madame Phizabeth, and the 
Dauphin, Louis XVII., hanging on the walls. The King had a mannor of swing- 
ing his body backwards and forwards, 'which caused the most unpleasant sensations 
in that small room, and mudo my father feel something like being sea-sick. The 
room w'as just like a cabin, and the motions of his Majesty exactly resembled the 
heaving of a ship. After our audience -v^ith the King we W'ere taken to the salon 
a largo room with a billiard tabic at one end. Here the party assembled before 
dinner, to all of whom we were presented — the Diicliesse d’Angouleme, Monsieur 
the Luc d’Angouleme, the Luc de Berri, the Prince and Princess de Oonde 
d-devaiii Madame de Monaco), and a vast numl^er of dues, &c. ; Madame la 
Luchesse de 8erron (a little old dame d'honneur to Madame d’^lngoiilmne), the Luc 
do Lorges, the Luc d’Aiiray, the Arclieveque de Rheims (an infirm old prelate, 
tortured with the tic-doiiloureux), and many others wdioso names I cannot re- 
member, At a little after six dinner was announced, when wo w^ent into the next 
room, the King walking out first. The dinner was extremely plain, consisting of 
very fe-w dishes, and no wines except port and sherry. His Majesty did the 
honours himself, and was very civil and agreeable. Wo wore a very shor^ time at 
table, and the ladies and gentlemen all got up together. Each of the ladies folded 
up her napkin, tied it round with a bit of ribbon, and carried it away. After 
dinner 'w© returned to the drawing-room and drank coffee. The whole party 
remained in conversation about a quarter of an hour, when the King retired to 
hifo closet, upon which all repaired to their separate apaitments. Whenever the 
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a yery old prelate witli tlie tic-doxiloiireiix), and tliat li} itiid 
l^itt lived together for nearly six weeks^ reciprocally tea^'diing • 
each other French and English. After Chanveliii had super- 
seded him, and that he and Chaiifelin had disagreed, ho 
went to live near Epsom (at Juniper Hall) with Madame de 
Staid ; afterwards they came to London, and in the mean- 
time Pitt had got into the hands of the ehvujrhy who per- 
suaded him to send Talleyrand away, and accoixlingly he 
received orders to quit England in twenty-four hours, lie 
embarked on board a vessel for America, but was detained in 
the river off Greenwich. Dundas sent to him, and asked 
him to come and stay with him while the ship was detained, 
but he said ho would not set his foot on English ground 
again, and remained three weeks on hoard the ship in the 
river. It is strange to hoar M. de Talleyrand talk at 
seventy-eight. He opens the stores of liis memory and j>ours 
forth a stream on any subject connected with his past life. 
Nothing seems to have escaped from that great treasury of 
bygone events. 

Janimry — I have at last made Lord Lansdowne 


King camo in orwontoiibof tlio room, Maclamo d'Angonlenio made him a low 
curtby, which ho retuniod by bowing and kibsiiig his hand. This lifctic cormnony 
never failed to ttiko place. After the p<irty had heparated wu were taktii to the 
Due de CTrammont’s apartments, whero we drank tea. After remainftig tlnn’O 
about three quarters of an hour wo went to the ap<ii’tmeul of Madame <rAugou-« 
leme, where a great part of the company were assembled, and where we stayed 
about a quarter of an hour. After tliis we descended .again to the drawing-room, 
where several card tables wore laid out. The King playtsd at whist with the 
Prince and Princess de Oonde and my father. His Majesty settled the points of 
the game at ‘le quart d’un sheling.’ The rcbt of {]u‘ party playeil at billiards or 
ombre. The King was so civil as to invito us to sleep there, instead of n turning 
to the inn at Aylcsbxiry. When he invited us he said, * Jo eruins que vous serez 
trtlis-mal log6s, mais on donne ce qu’ou pout.’ Soon after eleven the King retired, 
wlien we separated for the night. Wo were certainly ‘ trbs-mal logis.’ In the 
morning when I got exit of bed, I was alarmed by the appearance of an old woimin 
on the leads bxdbro my window, who was hanging linen to dry. 1 wms fox*(‘ed to 
retretit hastily to bed, not to shock the old lady’s mode.sty. At ten tins next 
morning we broak&stod, and at eleven wo took leave of the King (xvho always 
went to Mass at thxit hour) and returned to London. We saw tin* w'ImjIo pkco 
before wo camo away; and they ccrtxiinly had shown great ingenuity in contriving 
to lodge such a xixxmber of people in and about the hoube— it ■was cixactly Hko a 
small rising colony. We were very much pleased w'ith our expedition ; and wero 
invited to return whenever we could make it convenient. 
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fir^ a^sliot at the Cliaiicellor about this Bill. He lias 
written liim a letter, in wliicli be bas embodied Stephen’s* 
objections and some of his own (as he says, for I did not see 
the letter). The ChanciBllor will be very angry, for he can’t 
endure contradiction, and he has a prodigious contempt 
for the Lord President^ whom he calls ^Mother Elizabeth.’ 
He probably arrives at the sobriquet through Petty, Betty, 
and so on. 

Dined with Talleyrand yesterday ; Pozzo, who said little 
and seemed low ; Talleyrand talked after dinner, said that 
Cardinal Pleury was one of the greatest Ministers who ever 
governed Prance, and that justice had never been done him ; 
he had maintained peace for twenty years, and acquired 
Lorraine for Prance. He said this d pro'pos of the library he 
formed or left, or whatever he did in that line, at Paris. He 
told me he goes very often to the British Museum, and has 
lately made them a present of a book. ^ 

January 26tJi . — It seems that the Government project (or 
perhaps only the fact that they have one) about West Indian 
emancipation has got wind, and the West Indians are of 
course in a state of great alarm. They believe that it will 
be announced, whatever it is to be, in the King’s Speech, 
though I doubt there being anything but a vague intention 
expressed in it. Of all political feelings and passions — and 
such this rage for emancipation is, rather than a considera- 
tion of interest — it has always struck me as the most extra- 
ordinary and remarkable. There can be no doubt that a 
gi-eat many of the Abolitionists are actuated by very pure 
motives ; they have been shocked at the cruelties which have 
been and still are very often practised towards slaves, their 
minds are imbued with the horrors they have read and 
heard of, and they have an invincible conviction that the 
state of slavery under any form is repugnant to the spirit of 
the English Constitution and the Christian religion, and 
that it is a stain upon the national character which ought 
to be wiped away. These people, generally speaking, are 
very ignorant concerning all the various dij0S.culties which 
beset the question ; their notions are superficial ; they pity 
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tlie slaves^ wliora tliey regard as injured innocents^ aiif* tliej 
"hate their masters, whom they treat as criminal barbarians. ^ 
Others are animated in this cause purely by ambition, and 
by finding that it is a capital subject to talk upon, and a 
cheap and easy species of benevolence ; otherS have satisfied 
themselves that slavery is a mistaken system, that the 
cruelty of it is altogether gratuitous, and"^ that free labour 
will answer the purpose as well or better, and get rid of the 
odium ; and thousands more have mixed feelings and 
opinions, compounded of some or all of the above in various 
degrees and proportions, according to the bent of* individual 
character ; but there are some persons among the most 
zealous and able of the Abolitionists who avail themselves 
of the passions and the ignorance of the people to carry this 
point, 'while tliey carefully conceal their own sentiments as 
to the result of the exj)eriment. I say some because, though 
I only know (of my own knowledge) of one, from the sagacity 
of the man and the conformity of his opinions with those of 
others on this and other topics, I have no doubt that there 
are many who view the matter in the same light. 1 allude to 
Henry Taylor,^ who rules half the West Indies in the Colonial 
Office, though with an invisible sceptre. Talking over the 
matter the other day, he said that he was well aware of the 
consequences of emancipation both to the negroes and the 
planters. The estates of the latter would not be cultivated ; 
it would be impossible, for want of labour; the negroes 
would not work — no inducement would be sufficient to make 
them ; they wmntcd to be free merely that they might be 
idle. They would, on being emancipated, possess themselves 
of ground, the fertility of which in those regions is so great 
that very trifling labour will be sufficient to provide them 
with the means of existence, and they will thus relapse 
rapidly into a state of barbarism; they wfill resume the 
habits of their African brethren, but, he thinks, without the 
ferocity and savageness which distinguish the latter, l)f 

^ [Afteiwards Sir Ilemy Taylor, ICM.G., author of ^ Philip van Arte- 
velde.’ Nearly forty years later Sir II. Taylor continued to til tlio same 
position described by Mr. Gre\ine in 1833. lie lofigned in 1872.] 
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cowsei the germs of civilisation and religion whicli have 
been sown among them in their servile state will be speedily 
obliterated ; if iiot^ as man must either rise or fall in the 
moral scale, they will acquire strength, with it power, and 
as certainly the desire of using that power for the ameliora- 
tion of their conditio% The island (for Jamaica may be 
taken for example, as it was in our conversation) would not 
long be tenable for whites ; indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
how any planters could remain there when their property 
was no longer cultivable, even though the emancipated 
negroes should become as harmless and gentle as the ancient 
Mexicans. Notwithstanding this view of the matter, in 
which my friend has the sagacity to perceive some of the 
probable consequences of the measure, though (he admits) 
with much uncertainty as to its operation, influenced as it 
must be by circumstances and accidents, he is for emanci- 
pating at once. ^ Eiat justitia mat ccelum ’ — that is, I do 
not know that he is for immediate, unconditional emancipa- 
tion ; I believe not, but he is for doing the deed ; whether 
he goes before or lags after the Grovernment I do not at 
this moment know. He is, too, a high-principled man, full 
of moral sensibility and of a grave, reflecting, philosophical 
charactei', and neither a visionary in religion nor in politics, 
only of a somewhat austere and uncompromising turn of 
mind, and with some of the positiveness of a theorist who 
has a lofty opinion of his own capacity, and has never 
undergone that discipline of the world, that tumbling and 
tossing and jostling, which beget modesty and diffidence and 
prudence, from the necessity which they inculcate of con- 
stant compromises with antagonist interests and hostile 
passions. But what is the upshot of all thisP Why, 
that in the midst of the uproar and confusion, the smoke 
and the dust of the controversy, one may believe that 
one sees a glimmering of the real futurity in the ease — 
and that is a long series of troubles and a wide scene of 
ruin. 

January 30ih. — ^The intentions of Government with re- 
gard to the West Indies (or rather that they have inten- 
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tioiis of a nature very fatal to that interest) having ^^-ot 
winclj the consternation of the West India body is gre^^t. A 
depntation, headed by Sir Alexander Grant, waited upon 
Lords Grey and Goderich the othdr day, and put certain 
questions to them, stating that the prevalence of reports, 
some of which had appeax'ed in the ipewspa^xers, had greatly 
alarmed them, and they wished to ascertain if any of them 
had been anthorised by Government. Lord Grey said 
^ certainly not ; the Government had authorised nothing,’ 
They asked if he would reaj>point the Committees. Ho 
'would give no pledge as to this, but they discussed the 
propriety of so doing, he seeming indisposed. To all their 
questions he gave vague answers, refusing to commiinieaie 
anything except this, that nothing was decided, but a 
plan was under the consideration of the Cabinet in which 
the interests of all parties were consulted. He added that 
he conld not pledge himself to give any previous intimation 
of the intentions of Government to the West India body, 
nor to disclose the measure at all until it was proposed 
to Parliament. There are in the meantime no end of re- 
ports of the nature and extent of the proposed measure, 
and no end to the projects and opinions of those who arc 
interested. 

I dined at Lord Bathurst’s yesterday, and sat next to Lord 
Ellenborongli, wlio said that he was convinced the best thing 
the proprietors could do would bo to agree instantly to stop 
their orders, which he believes would compel Government to 
arrest their course. I am not enougli acquainted with tho 
subject to judge how far they might operate, but I doubt it, 
or tliat in the temper of the people of this country, or rather 
of those zealots who represent it, and with the disposition 
of this Government to yield to every popular cry, the fear of 
any consequences would prevent their going on. It would, 
I believe, only give them and the House of Commons a pre- 
text for refusing them peenniary compensation. I was much 
amused with a piece of vanity of Blleiiborough’s. We were 
talking of the war between the Turks and the Egyptians, 
and the resources of Egypt, &c., when he said, ^ If I had 
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continued at tlie Board of Control I would have had Egypt, 
got at it from the Eed Sea ; I had already ordered the forma- 
tion of a corps of Arab guides / ’ 

February IsL — The Reformed Parliament opened heavily 
(on Tuesday), «^as G-overnmeiit think satisfactorily. Cobbett 
took his seat on the Treasury Bench, and spoke three times, 
though the last iSme nobody would stay to hear him. He 
was very twaddling, and said but one good thing, when he 
called O’Connell the member for Ireland, 

Saw Madame de Lieven the day before yesterday, who fired 
a tirade against Governnent ; she vowed that nobody ever had 
been treated with such personal incivility as Lieven, des 
injures, des reproches,’ that Cobbett, Hunt, and all the 
blackguards in England could not use more offensive lan- 
guage ; whatever event was coming was imputed to Russia — 
Belgium, Portugal, Turkey, Hout etait la Eussie et les 
intrigues de la Eussie ; ’ that she foresaw they should be 
driven away from England. With reference to the war 
in Asia Minor, she said the Sultan had applied to the 
Emperor for assistance, ^ et quhl Taurait, et que le Sultan 
ii’avait pas un meilieur ami que lui,’ that the Egyptians 
would advance no farther, and a great deal more of com- 
plaint at the injustice evinced towards them and on their 
political innocence. In the evening I told all this to Mellish 
of the Foreign Office, who knows everything about foi-eign 
affairs, and he said it was all a lie, that Russia had offered 
her assistance, which blie Sultan had refused, and she was, in 
fact, intriguing and making mischief in every Court in 
Europe. George Villiers writes me woi’d that she has been 
for months past endeavouring to get up a war anywhere, and 
that this Turkish business is more likely than anything to 
bring one aboutd 

February 2nd , — Dinner at Lord Lansdowne^s for the 

^ [Tile state of tlie Ottoman Empire was most critical. In the latter 
months of 1832 the victorious troops of Mehomet Ali had forced their way 
across the Taunus j the peace of Koniah was concluded early in 1833 with 
the E[,yptiaiiS 5 and the Treaty of Unldar Skelessi with the Russians in 
July 1833.] 
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Slieriffs ; soon over and not particularly disagreeable, %oiisg‘li 
I bate dining with tlie Ministers ; bad some conversation witb 
G-odericb about Jamaica ; be says Mnlgrave lias done very -well 
there, 'perhaps rather too vigorously^, that the dissolution of 
the Assembly under all circumstances is questionable, but he 
must be supported; he hopes nothing from a/iiother assembly, 
nor does Mnlgrave, -who says that they are fncorrigible. The 
fact is their conduct paralyses the exertions of their friends 
here, if, indeed, they have any friends who would make any 
exertions. 

Fehmary 4f/n — At Court for the King’s Speech and the 
appointment of Sheriffs. Lord Munster and Lord Denbigh 
were sworn Privy Councillors. The West Indians have taken 
such an attitude of desperation that the Government is some- 
what alarmed, and seems disposed to pause at the adoption 
of its abolitionary measures. George ITibbert told me last 
night that if they were driven to extremities there was 
nothing they were not ready to do, and that there would be 
another panic if Government did not take care, and so 
Eothsehild had told them. 

I dined with Madame de Lieven yesterday, who is in the 
agonies of donht about her remaining here. It turns upon 
this : Stratford Canning has been appointed Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, and the Emperor will not receive him. Palmers- 
ton is indignant, and will not send anybody else. If the 
Emperor persists, we shall only ha.ve a Charge d’AfEaircs at 
liis Court, and in that case he will not leave an Ambassador 
at ours. There seems to be at present no way out of the 
quarrel. Stratford Canning’s mission to Madrid cannot last 
for ever, and when it is over the point must bo decided. 

The people of Jamaica have presented a petition to tlie 
King (I don’t know exactly in what shape, or how got up), 
praying to be released from their allegiance. Goderich told 
me that it was very insolent. Mnlgrave’s recent cowp de 
theatre is severely condemned. Kothing can save Ibose 
unhappy colonies, for all parties vie with each other in 
violence and folly — the people here and the people iherc, 
the Government hei^e and the Government there. 
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Pebrfary 10th, — After four days’ debate in tlie House of 
Commons (quite unprecedented, I believe) the Address was 
carried by a large majority*^ Opinions are of course very 
various upon the state oT the House and the character of 
the discussion. The anti-Eeformers, with a sort of melan- 
choly triumph, boast tha'^ their ’worst expectations have been 
fulfilled. The Government were during the first day or two 
very serious, and though on the whole they think they have 
reason to be satisfied, they cannot help seeing that they 
have in fact very little power of managing the House. 
Everybody agrees that the aspect of the House of Commons 
was very different — the number of strange faces ; the swagger 
of O’Connell, walking about incessantly, and making signs 
to, or talking with, his followers in various parts ; the Tories 
few and scattered ; Peel no longer surrounded with a stout 
band of supporters, but pushed from his usual seat, which is 
occupied by Cobbett, O’Connell, and the Eadicals ; he is gone 
uj) nearer to the Speaker. 

The whole debate turned upon Ireland. O’Connell pro- 
nounced a violent but powerful philippic, which Stanley 
answered very well. Macaulay made one of his brilliant 
speeches the second night, and Peel spoke the third. It was 
not possible to make a more dexterous and judicious speech 
than he did ; for finding himself in a very uncomfortable 
position, he at once placed himself in a good one, and 
acknowledging that his situation was altogether different 
from what it had been, he contrived to transfer to himself 
personally much of the weight and authority which he 
previously held as the organ and head of a great and x^ower- 
ful party. He pronounced an eulogium of Stanley, declared 
that his confidence in Government was not augmented, but 
that he would support them if they would support law and 
order. The Government were extremely pleased at his 
speech, though I think not without a secret misgiving that 
they are likely to be more in his power than is pleasant. 

^ [The first Eeformed Parliament met and was formally opened on the 
29fch of January, 1833. After the election of the Speaker (Manners Sutton) 
the King delivered Ms Speech from the Throne on the 5th of Fehruary.] 
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But the honefit resulting from the whole is that the Kaclfcals 
'all o^jposed the Government, whilu Peel supported them ; so ' 
that we may hope that a complete lino of separation is 
drawn bet-\veen the two former', ahd that the Government 
will really and boldly take the Conservative side. On the 
whole, perhaps, this bout may be depmed satisfactory. 

Felruary lith . — The night before last Althorp brought 
forward his plan of Irish Church Eeform, with complete suc- 
cess. He did it well, and Stanley made a very brilliant 
speech. The House received it with almost unanimous ajr- 
plausc, nobody opposing hut Inglis and Goulburn, and Peel, 
in a very feeble speech, which scarcely dcscr’ves the name of 
opposition ; it will be of great service to the Govc'rmnenl. 
O’Connell lauded the nroasure up to the skies ; hut Sheil said 
he would bite his tongue off with vexation the next morning 
for having done so, after he had slept upon it. It rvas clear 
that Peel, who is courting the House, and exerting all his 
dexterity to bring men’s minds round to him, saw the stream 
was too strong for him to go against it, so he made a sort of 
temporising, moderate, unmeaning speech, which will give 
him time to determine on his best course, and did not commit 
him. Poulett Thomson said to me yesterday that Peel’s 
prodigious superiority over everybody in the House was so 
evident, his talent for debate and thorough knowledge of 
Pai’liamentary tactics, gained by twenty year's of experience, 
so commanding, th|i,t ho must draw men’s minds to him, arrd 
that he was evidently playing that game, throwing over the 
ultra-Tories and ingratiating himself with the House and 
the country. He, in fact, means to open a house to all comers, 
and make himself necessary and indispensable. Under that 
placid exterior he conceals, I believe, a boundless ambition, 
and hatred and jealousy lurk under his professions of osteora 
and political attachment. His is one of those contradictory 
characters, containing in it so much of mixed good and evil, 
that it is difficult to strike an accurate balance between the 
two, and the acts of his political life are of a corresponding 
dcsci'iption, of questionable utility and merit, though always 
marked by great ability. It is very sure that he has been 
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tlie ftist^^uinent of great good, or of enormous evil, and ap- 
parently more of tlie latter. He came into life tlie cMld 
and diampioii of a political system which lias been for a 
long time crumbling to pieces ; and if tlie perils wliicli are 
produced by its fall are great, they are mainly attributable 
to the manner in yhich it was upheld by Peel, and to his 
want of sagacity, in a wrong estimate of his means of de- 
fence and of the force of the antagonist power with which 
he had to contend. The leading principles of his political 
conduct have been constantly erroneous, and his dexterity 
and ability in supporting them have only made the conse- 
quences of his errors more extensively pernicious. If we 
look back through the long course of Peeks life, and enquire 
what have been the great political measures with which his 
name is particularly connected, we shall find, first, the return 
to cash payments, which almost everybody now agrees was 
a fatal mistake, though it would not be fair to visit him with 
extraordinary censure for a measure which was sanctioned 
by almost all the great financial authorities ; secondly, op- 
position to Eeforni in Parliament and to religious emancipa- 
tion of every kind, the maintenance of the exclusive system, 
and support, untouched and uncorrected, of the Church, both 
English and Irish. His resistance to alterations on these 
heads was conducted with great ability, and for a long time 
with success; but he was endeavouring to uphold a system 
which was no longer supportable, atid having imbibed in his 
career much of the liberal spirit of the age, he found himself 
in a state of no small j)erplexity between his old connections 
and his more enlarged propensities. Still he was chained 
down by the former, and consequently being beaten from aU 
his positions, he was continually obliged to give way, but 
never did so till rather too late for his own credit and much 
too late for the interest at stake. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the reputation he has acquired, die hold he has had of 
office, and is probably destined to have again, his political 
life has been a considerable failure, though not such an one 
as to render it more probable than not that his future life 
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will be a failure too. He lias liitlierto been enctiiiibei^.d witli 
embarrassing questions and an unmanageable iiartj. Time 
has disposed of tlie first, and lie is divorced from tlie last ; 
if liis great experience and talents^* bave a fair field to act 
upon, lie may yet, in sjiite of bis selfish and iiiiamiable cha- 
racter, be a distinguished and successful M^inister. 
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Appointment of Sir Stratford Canning to the Eussian Embassy — Cause of 

the Eefusal^ — Slavery in the West Indies — The Eeformed Parliament 

Duke of Wellington’s View of Affairs— -The Coercion Bill — The Privy 
Council Bill — Lord Durham made an Earl — Mr. Stanley Secretary for the 
Colonies — The Eussians go to the Assistance of the Forte — Lord Goderich 
has the Privy Seal, an Earldom, and the Garter — Embarrassments of the 
Government — The Appeal of Drax v. Grosvenor at the Privy Council 
— Ilobhouae defeated in Westminster — Bill for Negro Emancipation — 
The Eussians on the Bosphorus — Mr. Littleton Chief Secretary for 
Ireland — Ee&pect shown to the Duke of Wellington — Moral of a ^Booh 
on the Derby’ — The Oaks — A Betting Incident — Ascot — Government 
beaten in the Lords on Foreign Policy — Vote of Confidence in the 
Commons— Drax v. Grosvenor decided — Lord Eldon’s Last Judgment — 
His Character — Duke of Wellington as Leader of Opposition — West 
India Affairs— Irish Church Bill — Appropriation Clause — A Fancy 
Bazaar — The King writes to the Bishops — Local Court Bill — Mirabeau. 

February lQih » — Madame de LieTen gaye me an acconnt 
(tlie day before yesterday) of tbe quarrel between the two 
Courts about Stratford Canning. When the present Ministry 
came in, Hesselrode wrote to Madame de Lieven and desired 
her to beg that Lord Heytesbury might be left there — Con- 
servez-iious Heytesbury.^ She asked Palmerston and Lord 
Grey, and they both promised her he should stay. Some 
time after he asked to be recalled. She wrote word to 
ITesselrode, and told him that either Adair or Canning would 
succeed him. He replied, Don^t let it be Canning ; he is 
a most impracticable man, soupgonneux^ pointilleux^ defiant ; ^ 
that he had been personally uncivil to the Emperor when he 
was Grand Duke 5 in short the plain truth was they would 
not receive him, and it was therefore desirable somebody, 
anybody, else should be sent. She told this to Palmerston, 
and he engaged that Stratford Canning should not be named. 
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^otMiig more was done till some time ago, wlien to lierg^sto- 
nisliineiit Palmerston told lier that he was going to send^ 
Canning to St. Petoi-sbiirg. She remonstrated, urged all the 
objections other Court, his own eng;figeinent, but in vain ; the 
discussions between them grew bitter ; Palmerston would not 
give way, and Canning was one day to her horror gazetted. 
As might have been expected, Nesselrode" positively refused 
to receive him. Durham, who in the meantime had been to 
Eiissia and bmi comlU with civilities, promised that Canning 
should not go there, trusting he had sufficient influence to 
prevent it ; and since he has been at home it is one of the 
things ho has been most violent and bitter about, because 
Palmerston will not retract this nomination, and ho has iho 
mortification of finding in this instance his own wank of power. 
However, as there have been no discussions on it laiolj’’, iho 
Princess still hopes ik may blow over, and that some otlier 
mission may bo found for Canning. At all events it appears 
a most curious piece of diplomacy to insist upon thrust ing 
upon a Court a man personally ohnoxious to the Sovereign 
and his Minister, and not the best way of preserving har- 
monious relations or obtaining political advantages. She 
says, however (and with all her anger she is no bad judge), 
that Palmerston ^ est un tres-petit esprit — lourd, ohstine/ 
&c., and she is astonished how Lady C. with her finesse can 
be so taken with him. 

Lady Cowper has since told me that Madame de Lieven 
has been to blame in all this business, that Palmerston was 
provoked with her interference, that her temper had got the 
better of her, and she had thought to carry it with a high 
hand, having been used to have her own way, and that ho 
had thought both she and heTOomi wanted to be taken down 
a peg ; that she had told Nesselrode she could prevent this 
appointment, and, what had done more harm than anything, 
she had appealed to Grey against Palmerston, and employed 
Durham to make a groat clamour about il. All this made 
Palmerston angry, and determined him to punish her, who 
he thought had. meddled more than she ought, and had made 
the matter personally embarrassing and disagreeable to him. 
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(^Last iiigiit Lord Grey introduced bis coercive measures 
ill an excellent speecli, thougb there are some people wlio 
doubt* bis being able to carry ibeni through the House of 
Commons, If he can’t^ he goes of course ; and what next ? 
The measures? arc sufficiently strong, it must be owned— a 
consomme of insurrection-gagging Acts, suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, martial Taw, and one or two other little hards and 
sharped 

London^ Fehmary Dined yesterday with Dortunatus 

Dwarris, who was counsel to the Board of Health; one of 
those dinners that peo|>le in that class of society put them- 
selves ill an agony to give, and generally their guests in 
as groat an agony to partake of. There were Goulburn, 
Serjeant ditto and his wife, Stephen, &c, Gonlburn men- 
tioned a curious thing a 27roj>os of slavery. A slave ran away 
from his estate in Jamaica many years ago, and got to 
England, He (the man) called at his house when he was not 
at home, and Goulburn never could afterwards find out where 
he was. He remained in England, however, gaining his live- 
lihood by some means, till after some years he returned to 
Jamaica and to the estate, and desired to be employed as a 
slave again. 

Stephen, who is one of the great apostles of emancipation, 
and who resigned a profession worth 3,000L a year at the 
Bar for a place of 1,500Z, in the Colonial Office, principally in 

^ [In the detate on the Address O’Connell tad denounced tte coercive 
measures announced in the Speech from the Throne as ^ brutal, bloody, and 
unconstitutioiiaL’ But the state of Ireland was so dreadful that it de- 
manded and justified the severest remedies. Lord Grey stated in the House 
of Lords that between January let and December 31st 9,000 crimes had 
been committed — homicides 242, robberies 1,179, burglaries 401, burnings 
568, and so on. The Bill gave the Lord-Lieutenant power to proclaim 
disturbed districts, to substitute courts-martial fur the ordinary courts of 
justice, to prohibit meetings, and to punish the distributors of seditious 
papers. Such were the powers which Lord Wellesley described as more 
formidable to himself than to the people of Ireland, for the greater part of 
them were never exercised. The Act produced the desired effect. In a 
year Ireland was pacified; and the abandonment of several of the most 
important clauses in the Act (contrary to Lord Grey’s wishes) was the 
cause which led to the dissolution of the Ministry in the month of J une 
1834.] 
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order to advance tliat object, owned tliat he had never kiiowii 
''SO great a problem nor so difficult a question to settle. His ^ 
notion is that compulsory labour may be substituted for 
slavery, and in some colonies (theriiew ones, as they are 
called — Demerara, &c.) he thinks it will not 'he difficult ; in 
Jamaica he is doubtful, and admits that if this does not 
answer the slaves will rela^pse into barbarism, nor is he at 
all clear that ao%y disorders and evils may not be produced 
by the effect of desperation on one side and disappointment 
on the other i still he does not hesitate to go on, but i ally 
admitting the right of the proprietors to ample compensation, 
and the duty incumbent on the country to give it. If the 
sentiments of justice and benevolence with which he is 
actuated were common to all who profess the same opinions, 
or if the same sagacity and resource which ho possesses were 
likely to be applied to the practical operation of the scheme, 
the evils which are dreaded and foreseen might be mitigated 
and avoided; but this is very far from the case, and the 
evils will, in all probability, more than overbalance the good 
which humanity aims at effecting ; nor is it possible to view 
the settlement (as it is called, for all ebanges are settlements 
now-a-days) of this question withont a misgiving that it will 
only produce some other great topic for public agitation, 
some great interest to be overturned or mighty change to 
be accomplished. The public appetite for discussion and 
legislation has been whetted and is insatiable ; the millions 
of orators and legislators who have sprung up like mushrooms 
all over the kingdom, the bellowers, the chatterers, the 
knaves, and the dupes, who make such an universal hubbub, 
must be fed with fresh victims and sacrifices. The Catholic 
question was speedily followed bjKeform in Parliament, and 
this has opened a door to anything. 

In the meantime the Eeformod Parliament lias been 
sitting for a fortnight or so, and begins to manifest its 
character and pretensions. The first thing that strikes one 
is its inferiority in point of composition to preceding 
Houses of Commons, and the presumption, impertinence, 
and selffisufficiency of the new inemberKS. Pormerij new 
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inemlDers appeared witli some modesty and diffidence, and 
with some appearance of respect for the assembly into which 
they^Yere admitted; these fellows behaye themselyes as if 
they had taken it by storm, and might riot in all the inso- 
lence of victory. There exists no jparty but that of the 
GoYernment ; the Irisji act in a body under O’Connell to the 
number of abodt forty; the Radicals are scattered up and 
down without a leader, numerous, restless, turbulent, and 
bold — Hume, Cobbett, and a multitude such as Roebuck, 
Faithfull, Buckingham, Major Beauclerck, &c. (most of 
whom have totally failed in point of speaking) — bent upon 
doing all the mischief they can and incessantly active ; the 
Tories without a head, frightened, angry, and sulky ; Peel 
without a party, prudent, cautious, and dexterous, playing a 
deep waiting game of scrutiny and observation. The feel- 
ings of these various elements of party, rather than parties, 
may be thus summed up: — The Radicals are confident and 
sanguine; the Whigs uneasy; the Tories desponding; mode- 
rate men, who belong to no party, but support Government, 
serious, and not without alarm. There is, in fact, enough 
to justify alarm, for the Government has evidently no power 
over the House of Commons, and though it is probable that 
they will scramble through the session without sustaining 
any serious defeat, or being reduced to the necessity of any 
great sacrifice or compromise, they are conscious of their 
own want of authority and of that sort of command without 
which no Government has been hitherto deemed secure. 
The evil of this is that we are now reduced to the alterna- 
tive of Lord Grey’s Government or none at all ; and should 
he be defeated on any great measure, he must either aban- 
don the country to its fate, or consent to carry on the 
Government upon the condition of a virtual transfer of the 
executive power to the House of Commons, If this comes 
to pass the game is up, for this House, like animals who 
have once tasted blood, if it ever exercises such a power as 
this, and finds a Minister consenting to hold office on such 
terms, will never rest till it has acquired all the authority of 
the Long Parliament and reduced that of the Crown to a 
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mere cypher* It is curious, by-tlie-bye, tliat tlie exauiplewof 
flie Long Parliament in a trivial ma^tter lias just been adopted^ .. 
in the sittings of the House at twelve o’clock for the hearing 
of petitions* ^ 

February 2 7^/^.— Laid up ever since that dinner .at 
Dwarris’s with the gout* Frederick Fitzclareiice has been 
compelled to resign the situation at' the Tower which the 
King gave him ; they found it very probable that the House 
of Commons woiiid refuse to vote the pay of it— a tiiiic in 
itself, but indicative of the spirit of the times and the iotal 
want of consideration for the King*. 0 'Connell made a 
speech of such violence at the Trades Union the other day — 
calling the House of Commons six liundi-ed scoundrels — that 
there was a great deal of talk about taking it u|> in Parlia- 
ment and proposing his expulsion, which, Ixowovcr, they 
have not had the folly to do. The Irish Bill was to come on 
last night. The sense of insecurity and uneasiness evidently 
increases 5 the Government assumes a high tone, but is not 
at all certain of its ability to pass the Coercive Bills unaltered, 
and yesterday there appeared an article in the ^ Times ^ In a 
stylo of lofty reproof and severe admonition, which was no 
doubt as appalling as it was meant to be. This ariicle 
made what is called a great sensation 5 always struggling, 
as this paper does, to take the lead of public oinnion and 
watching all its turns and shifts with perpetual anxiety, it is 
at once regarded as undoubted evidence of its direction anti 
dreaded for the influence -which its powerful writing and 
extensive sale have placed in its hands. It is no Buiall 
homage to the power of the press to see that an article like 
this makes as much noise as the declaration of a poweiTul 
Minister or a leader of Opposition could do in either House 
of Parliament. 

Yesterday morning the Duke of Wellington came luu*e 
upon some private business, after discussing which he eiitex’ed 
upon the state of the country. I told him my view of the 
condition of the Government and of the House of Commons, 
and he said, ‘^Tou have hit the two points that 1 have 
myself always felt so strongly about. I told Lord Grey so 
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iQiig ago, and asked Min at tlie time kow lie expected to be 
able "to cany on the Government of tlie country, to wMclifie 
never could give any answer, except tliat it would all do very 
well. However, tilings are not a bit worse tban I always 
tjiouglit tliey would be. As tliey are, I mean to support tlie 
Goveniinent— support tlieiii in every way. Tlie first tMng I 
have to look td is to leep my house over my head, and the 
alternative is between this Government and none at all. I 
am therefore for supporting the Goveniinent, but then there 
is so much passion, and prejudice, and folly, and vindictive 
feeling, that it is very difficult to get others to do the same. 
I hear Peel had only fifty people with him the other night 
on some question, though they say that there are 150 of 
that party in the House of Commons.’ He thinks as iE of 
the whole thing as possible. ["tVhile I am writing Poodle 
Byng is come in, who tells me what happened last night. 
Altliorp made a very bad speech a»nd a wretched statement ; 
other jieople spoke, pert and disagreeable, and the debate 
looked ill till Stanley rose and made one of the finest 
speeches that were ever heard, pounding O’Connell to dust 
and attacking him for his ^six hundred scoundrels,’ from 
which he endeavoured to escape by a miserable and abortive 
explanation. Stanley seems to have sot the whole thing to 
rights, like a great man.] 

I told the Duke what Macaulay had said to Denison: ^ that 
if he bad had to legislate, he would, instead of this Bill, have 
suspended the laws for five years in Ireland, given the Lord- 
Lieutenant’s proclamation the force of Jaw, and got the 
Duke of Wellington to go there.’ He seemed very well 
pleased at this, and said, Well, that is the way I governed 
the provinces on the Garonne in the south of Prance. I 
desired the mayors to go on administering the law of the 
land, and when they asked me in whose name criminal suits 
should be carried on (which were ordinarily in the name of 
the Emperor), and if they should be in the name of the 
King, I said no, that we were treating with the Emperor at 
Chatillon, and if they put forth the King they would be in 
a scrape ; neither should it be in the Emperor’s name, be- 
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cause we did not acknowledge Mm, but in that of tJie 
jSllied Powers/ In this I think he was wrong {par pareyi-- 
these) ^ for IsTaiioleon was acknowledged by all the Pbwers 
but ns, and we were treating with him, and if he permitted 
the civil authorities to administer the law as nsLal, he should 
have allowed them to administer it in^the nsnal legal form* 
Their civil administration could not affect any political 
questions in the slightest degree. 

March Mh.' — Sir Thomas Hardy told my brother he 
thought the King would certainly go mad; he was so excit- 
able, loathing his Ministers, particularly Graham, and dying 
to go to war. He has some of the ennning of madmen, who 
fawn upon their keepers when looked at by them, and grin 
at them and shake their fists when their backs arc turned ; 
so he is extravagantly civil when his Ministers are with him, 
and exhibits every mark of aversion when they are away. 
Peel made an admirable speech on Friday night; they 
expect a great majority. 

March 13^^. — ^The second reading of the Coercive Bill has 
passed by a great majority after a dull debate, and the other 
night Althorp deeply offended Peel and the Tories by hurrying 
on the Church Eeform Bill. It was to bo printed one day, 
and the second reading taken two days after. They asked 
a delay of four or five days, and Althorp i^efusccL lie did 
very wrong; lie is either bullied or cajoled into almost any- 
thing the Eadicals want of this sort, but he is stout against 
the Toines. The delay is required by decency, but it ought 
to have been enough that Peel and the others asked it for 
him to concede it. He ought to soften the asperities which 
must long survive the battles of last year as much as he can, 
and avoid shocking what he may consider the prejudices of 
the vanquished party. It was worse than impolitic; it was 
stupid and iineourteous, and missing an opportunity of being 
gracious which he ought to have seized. 

I have been again worried with a new edition of 
Brougham\s Privy Council Bill,^ and the difficulty of getting 

^ [This was the Bill for the establishment of a Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which eventually became the Act 3 & 4 Will IV., cap. 41, ami 
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Lord l^aiisdowiie to do anytliiiig. THs is the way Brougham 
goes to work He resolves to alter ; he does not condescend 
to coiimiiiiiicate with the Privy Council, or to consult those 
who are conversant with its practice, or who have been in 
fclie habit of aklrainistering justice there ; he has not time to 
think of it himself; he^tossostooneof his numerous employes 
(for he has people without end working for him) his rough 
notion, and tells him to put it into shape ; the satellite goes 
to work, always keeping in view the increase of the dignity, 
authority, and patronage of the Chancellor, and careless of 
the Council, the King, and the usages of the Constitution. 
What is called the Bill is then, for form's sake, handed over 
to the Lord President (Lord Lansdowne), with injunctions to 
let nobody see it, as if he was conspiring against the Coun- 
cil, secure that if he meets with no resistance but what is 
engendered by Lord Lonsdowne’s opposition he may enact 
anything he pleases. Lord Lansdowne sends it to me (a 
long Act of Parliament), with a request that I will return it 
^ l)y the heairi%^ with any remarks I may have to make on it. 
The end is that T am left, quantum to fight this with 

the Chancellor. 

Match ld//o— Ministerial changes are going on; Durham 
is out, and to be made an carl. Yesterday his elevation was 
known, and it is amusing enough that the same day an 
incident should have occurred in the House of Lords exhibit- 
ing in a good light the worthiness of the subject, and how 
much he merits it at the hands of Lord Grey. 

* * * * 

Mmrh 20/7n— Lord Goderich is Privy Seal,^ and Stanley 
Secretary for the Colonies, after much trouble. Last year a 

defitntivdj created that tiihuaal. Mr. Groville ohjeeted to several of the 
provisions of the laeasure, because he reprarded them as an unnecessary 
interference of Parliament with the authority of the Sovereign in his 
Oouiidl The Sovereign might undoiihtedly have created a Committee of 
the judicial members of the Ikivy Oouncil: hut the Bill went further, and 
hy eitending and defining the power of the Judicial Committee as a Court 
of Appeal it undouhtediy proved a very useful and important measure.] 

^ [Down to this time Lord Goderich had been Secretary for the Colonial 
Department in Lord Grey’s Government.] 
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positiye pledge was given to Stanley tliat lie slionli^ ii<jt 
meet Parliament again but as Secretary of State. It ^ was 
iiotj liowever, specified wlio was to make room for liim. 
Tiie Cabinet settled that it slionld'^ be G-odericli, ‘wlieii 
Durban! went out, and Palmerston was charged with tlfe 
office of breaking it to Goderich with tke offer of an earldom 
by way of gilding the j)ill, but Goderich would not hear of 
it, said it would look like running away from the Slave 
question, and, in short, flatly refused. Stanley threatened to 
resign if he was not promoted, and in this dilemma the Duke 
of Eichmoiid (who was going to Windsor) persuaded Lord 
Grey to let him lay the case before the King, and inform him 
that if this aiTangeiiieiit was not made the Government must 
be broken up. He did so, and the King acquiesced, and at 
the same time a similar representation was made to Goderich, 
who after a desperate resistance knocked under, and said 
that if it must be so ho would yield, but only to the King's 
express commands. 

March SO^/n — Saw Madame de Lioven yesterday, who 
told me the story of the late business at St. Petersburg. The 
Sultan after the battle of Koniah applied to the Emperor of 
Eussia for succour, who ordered twelve sail of the lino and 
30,000 men to go to the protection of Constantinople. At 
the same time General Mouravieff was sent to Constantinople, 
with orders to proceed to Alexandria and inform the Pacha 
that the Emperor could only look upon him as a rebel, that 
he would not suffer the Ottoman Empire to be overturned, 
and that if Ibrahim advanced il aurait affaire a FEmpereur 
de Eussio.’ Orders were accordingly sent to Ibrahim to 
suspend his operations, and Mouravieff returned to Constanti- 
nople. Upon the demand for succour by the Sultan, and 
the Emperor’s compliance with it, notification was made 
to all the Courts, and instructions were given to the 
Eussian commanders to retire as soon as the Sultan should 
have no farther occasion for their aid. So satisfactory was 
this that Lord Grey expressed the greatest anxiety that the 
Eussian armament should arrive in time to arrest the pro- 
gress of the Egyptians. They did arrive— at least the fleet 
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flii- ai!(l dropped anelinr tinder tlie Seraglio. At tMs jnne- 
. tni’o anivod Admiral Eoussin in a sWp of war, and 
Amlir’« ador of Fr.mce. He immediatelj'- informed tlie 
Sulfan lliat tlie intcrpafi.ition of Russia was superfluous, that 
lie- would undin-tako to conclude a treaty, and to answer for 
iLo acqnii'M'Piieo of tlie Pacha, and he sent a project one 
arihh* of wliiidi was that tlic Russian fleet should instantly 
wiilidj-iur. To tliis proposition the Sultan acceded, and 
witlioui wailing for the Pacha’s confirmation he notified to 
til ‘ Russian Ambassador that ho had no longer any wish 
for ill o presence of Ihe Russian fleet, and they accordingly 
weighed anchor and sailed away. This is all that is known 
of ihe iransaction, but Madame de Lieren was loud and rehe- 
nieiit about ihe insolence of Roussin; she said the Emperor 
wou'd diutiand ‘une satisfaction cclatanto’ — ‘lo rappel ot le 
des.ncu do I’.miiral Roussin,’ and that if this should he re- 
fiw 'll 1 lie Russian Ambassador would bo ordered to quit Paris. 
Hb(' waits niili great anxiety to see the end of the business, 
for on if appisirs io depend the question of peace or war 
wii li ''ra nee. Klie caid that the day before Namik went away 
inlelli'ienee of this event amvetl, which Palmerston eommn- 
nicaied io him. Q’ho Turk heard it very quietly, and then 
only said, ' Et oti etait I’Angletorre dans tout ceci?’ 

fisave heard to-night the Goderich version of his late 
inuidiiiion. He had agreed to remain in tho Cabinet with- 
out, an olltce, but Lord Grey insisted on bis taking the Privy 
Hc.l, and ilivinxlcned to resign if he did not; he was at 
Iasi lu’UiiiJ into acquicsconeo, and when he had his audience 
of the King his Majesty offered liim anything he had to 
give, lie said ho had made the sacrifice to qjlease and serve 
him. and would take uotliing. An earldom— he refused; 
ilu' Baih~ditio; the Qarter — that he said he would take. 
Tt was then disc-overod that ho was not of rank sufficient, 
wlum he said ho would take the earldom in order to qualify 
him.self for the Garter, and so it stands. There is no Garter 
vacant, and one sujiernnmei'ary already, and Castlereagh 
find Lord North, viscounts, and Sir Robert Walpole (all 
Oomuiouera) had blue ribands ! 
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London^ April 28tJi. — Came to town last nigiit from. New- 
market, and tlie intervening week at Biickenliaiii. Notliing 
kilt racing and liawking; a wretched life — that is, a life of 
amusement, hut veiy unprofitable and discreditable to au}^- 
body who can do better things. Of politics I Ifnow notliiii*g 
during this interval, but on coming to town find all in con- 
fusion, and everybody gaping for Svhat next.^ Goveniment 
was beaten on rhe Malt Tax, and Lord Grey proposed to re- 
sign ; the Tories are glad that the Government is embarrassed, 
no matter how, the supporters sorry and repentant, so that 
it is very clear the matter will be patched up ; they won’t 
budge, and will probably get more regular support for the 
future. Perliaps Althorp will g*o, but where to find a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be the difficulty. Poulett 
Thomson wants it, but they 'will not dare commit the 
finances of the country to him, so we go scrambling on ^ du 
jour la journee.'’ Nobody knows what is to liappen next — no 
confidence, no security, great talk of a property tax, to 
which, I suppose, after wiiggling about, we shall at last come. 

May 2nth — The Govexmment affair is patched up, and 
nobody goes but Hobhouse,^ who thought fit to r<‘sigii both 
his seat in Parliament and his office, thereby creating another 
great embarrassment, avMcIi can only be removed by his 
re-election and re-appointment, and then, what a farce ! 

There were two great majorities in the House of Commons 
the night before last. The King -was all graciousness and 
favour to Lord Grey, and so they are set up again, and fiincy 
themselves stronger than before. But although everybody 
(except the fools) wished them to he re-established, it was 
evident that this was only because, at tins moment, the time 
is not ripe for a change, for they inspired no interest either 
individually or collectively. It was easy to see that tliii 
Goveniiiient has no consideration, and that people arc 

1 [Sir Jolm Ilobliouse, wlio had consonted to fake the Secretary- 
ship a month before, resigned now because he felt unable to oppose a 
resolution for the abolition of the window duties; and resigning oltiee he 
resigned hia «eat for Westminster also, and w’-as not rendected. in the 
^Edinburgh Review/ April 1871 (No. 272), an account of this trans- 
action,! 



ge^tiiipf iii'od of ilieir blunders and embarrassments, and 
begin to lurn flieh- oyo-i to fbosc wbo are more capable, and 
Icnow ’sornetlnng of tlie business of Government— to Peel and 
to Hiiinlej', for tlio foi'vier, in spite of his cold, calculating 
selliwbiu'ss nni duplicity, is the ablest man there is, and we 
must, t<ik(,; wliat we can got, and accept services without 
troubling mnverves about tlic motives of those who supply 
them. It come to this conclusion unless the reign of 
Eadicalism and the authority of the Humes ‘et hoe genus 
omn(! ’ is to ho stibstiluied. That the present Government 
loses ground every day is perfectly clear, and at the same 
time that the fruits of the Jlefonn Bill become more lament- 
ably apparent. I’he scrape Governniont lately got into was 
owing p irtiy to tb(' voies that people were obliged to give to 
curry favour uith their constituents, and partly to negligence 
and carelessness in whipping in. Hobhouse’s resignation is 
on account of his pledgi'S, and because he is forced to pledge 
himself on tin* hustings he finds himself placed in a situation 
wliieh eoinpids liim to save his honour and consistency by 
embarrassing tin* public service to the greatest degree at a 
very critical time. Men go on asking one another how is it 
possible the country can he governed in this manner, and 
nobody cun rejdy. 

Biiu'C J have beim out of town the appeal against the 
Chancellor’s jmlgnu'ut in the Drax (lunacy) case has been 
lu'iird at the Privy Council, and will be finally determined on 
Saturday.' Two years have nearly elapsed since that case 

> [An ajipwil fa) Urn King in Council from orders of the Lord 
Ofaanct'llor in luimcy, but tlioro aw very few examples of the prosecution 
of appeals of Ihia nature. This casu of Drax v. Grosvenor, wHcli is re- 
ported in ‘Knapp’s Privy Council Cases,’ was therefore one of great 
peauliarity. The Bill constituting the Judicial Committee had not at this 
time hwouie law ; this appeal was therefore heard by a Committee of the 
Lords of the Council, fa) which any member of the Privy Council might he 
summoimd. Cara was taken that the highest legal authorities should be 
present. It was the last time Lawd Eldon sat in a court of law. Lord 
Broughiun, the Clmncollor, sat on the Committee, although the appeal was 
brought from an order made by himself: this practice had not^heen un- 
common in the House of Lords, but it had not been the practice of the 
Ihivy Council, where indeed the case could seldom arise.] 
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was lodged, and tlie Chancellor has always found pretexts 
4br getting the hearing postponed; at length the •parties ^ 
became so clamorous that it was aiecessary to fix a da,j« lie 
then endeavoured to pack a cominii^ee, and spoke to Lord 
Laiisdowne about summoning Lord Plunket, L#rd Lyiidhiirst, 
and the Tice-Cliancellor, but Leach, who hates Brougham, 
and is particularly nettled at his havfjig re’^rsed some of his 
judgments, bestirred himself, and represented to Lord Latm- 
downe the absolute necessity (in a case of such consequence) 
of having all the ex-Chancellors to hoar it. Plunket was 
gone to Ireland, so the Committee consisted of Lho Lord 
President, the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Master of the 
Polls, Lords Eldon, Lyndliurst, and Manners. They say the 
argument was very able — Sngden in support of the Chan- 
cellor’s judgment, and Pemberton against} it; they expect it 
will be reversed. Leach, foolishly enough, by question and 
observation, exhibited a strong bias agaiiist tlie Chancellor, 
who never said a word, and ai>peared very calm and eus}^, 
but with rage in his heart, for ho was indignant at tlxesc^ 
Lords having been summoned (as his secretary told Leiinard^), 
and said he was sure it was all Leach’s doing.’ What a 
man ! how wonderful ! how despicable ! carrying into tlie 
administration of jqstice the petty vanity, personal jealousy 
and pique, and shuffling arts that would reflect ridicule and 
odium on a silly woman of fashion. He has smuggled liis 
Privy Council Bill through the House of Lords without the 
slightest notice or remark. 

May IGtfn — On coming to town found the Westminster 
election just over, and Evans retxirned. They would not 
hear Hobhouse, and pelted him and Ms friends. No 
Secretary for Ireland is to be found, for the man must bo 
competent, and sure of re-election. Pew are the first and 
none the last. Hobhouse is generally censured for having 
put Government in this great difficulty, but the Tories sec^ it 
all with a sort of grim satisfaction, and point at it as a happy 
illustration of the benefits of the Eeforni Bill. I point too, 
but I don’t rejoice. 

* [Jolm Barrett Leunard, Esq., vas Chief Clerk of tlie Council Olilco.] 



^At ilu‘ .^aiih' time witli Hoblionse’s defeat came fortli 
Staiil.'v’.s iil.iii for sl:i\e emancipation, wliicli produced raga 
and furs among both 'West Indians and Saints, being too 
much fi.r the tbriner iUi.I not enough for the latter, and both 
unnoiimed i!vt‘ir opposition to it. Practical men declare 
that it ii'ij.ossilde to carry it into effect, and that the 
details are un m:rmiig*‘aol<'. Bven the Government adherents 
do not ■pn-iond thni it is a good and safe measure, hut the 
best that could he hit off Tinder the circumstances; these 
circumd.inis s being llm old motive, '■the people will have it.’ 
Th(' night bi't'oro Iasi Stanley developed his plan in the 
Hohm' of Commons in a speec-h of throe hours, which was 
very obMpioul, hut raihci- disappointing. He handled the 
prclimiiiiii-y itipics of liorrors of slavery and colonial obstinacy 
and miNComhu'i niih all ihe vigour and success that might 
liiivo boon oxpoitod, but when he came to his measure he 
failed to sill ov how it was to he put in operation and to work. 
Tlie peroration and eulogy on Wilherforco were very brilliant. 
Ihmiek h id preiiously amumneod his intention of opposing 
S'.anlei, , and aeeordingl}’’ lie did so in a speech of. consider- 
able vehonieiiee nhieh lasted two hours. He was not, how- 
(>ver, Moll rneeived; his fatluT and mother had in vain 
emleaVTiured to di\ert him from his resolution ; hut though 
they say his spi'oeh was elevoi*, he has damaged himself by 
it. His plan .is immediah* emancipation.' 

While .sueh Is the state of things here — enormous interests 
imdi'r disen.s.sion, grmit disquietude and alarm, no feeling of 
seenrii}, no eonruhniee in the Government, and a Parliament 
that in.spiri’s fear rather than hope — matters abroad seem to 
lie no better managed than they are at home. It is romark- 
■able that the hnsiuess in the East has escaped with so little 
aninuuUerhton, for there never was a fairer object of attack. 
While Pnmee Inns been vapouring, and we have been doing 
nothing at all, Hussia has estaUished her own influence in 
Turkey, and made herself virtually mistress of the Ottoman 

' [Thd proved that Lord Ilowiok was right. The apprenticeshij 
system pwjwiiad by Ijord Stanley -was carried, but failed in execution, and 
■was eveatually abandoned.] 
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Empire. At a time wlion our interests required tliat^we 
diould be well represented, and powerfully siipporfed, we ^ 
liad neitlier an Ambassador nor a fleet in tlio Moditerraiieaii; 
md because Lord Ponsoiiby is Lor^. Grey’s brotber-iu-law 
ke lias been able with impunity to dawdle oii« niontlis after 
inontlis at Naples for Ms pleasure, and leave affairs at 
Oonstantinoplo to be managed or mismamfged by a Charge 
i’ Affaires who is altogether incompetent. 

May 19th . — They have found a Secretary for Ireland in 
bhe iierson of Littleton,^ which shows to what shifts tliey 
are put. He is rich, which is his only qualiDeatioii, being 
neither very able nor very popular. The West India ques- 
tion is postponed. The Duke of Wellington told me that he 
thought it would pass away for this time, and that all parties 
would be convinced of the imiwaeticabifity of any of the plans 
now mooted. I said that nothing could do away the mis- 
chief that had been done by broaching it. He thought Mhe 
mischief might be avoided ; ’ but then these people do nothing 
to avoid any mischief. I was marvellously struelc (we rode 
together through St. James’s Park) with the profound re- 
spect witli which the Duke was treated, everybody we met 
taking off their hats to him, everybody in the park rising as 
he went by, and every appearance of his inspiring great 
1 ‘everence. I like this symptom, and it is the more remark- 
able because it is not popularity ^ but a much. higher feeling 
towards him. He has forfeited his popularity more than 
once ; he has taken a lino in politics directly counter to the 


^ [The Rt. lion. E. J. Littleton, M.P. for Staffordshire, and afterwards 
first Lord Hatherton. 

It was Lord John Russell who advised Lord Orey to make Littleton 
Irish Secretary. He told me so in May 1871, hut added, ^ I think I made 
a mistake.’ The appointment was wholly unsolicited and unexpected hy 
Mr. Littleton himself, who happened to he laid up at the time by an 
accident. On the receipt of the letter from Lord Grey offeriiiir him the 
Secretaryship of Ireland, and requesting Mm to take it, Mr. Littleton 
consulted Mr. Fazakerly, who was of opinion that ho ought to acecqd the 
offer. This therefore he did, though not, as I know from his own journalH,, 
without great diffidence and hesitation j and he intimated to Lord Grey 
that he would only retain his oflice until some other man could he found to 
accept it] 
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p()l?iilai: him; but Hums'll in luoments of excitement lie is. 

^ uikI vilifioil (;ni<l liis broken windows, wliicb I wisli 

lie ivould nuuub still preserve a record of tlie violence of the 
inob), wbtui !lii‘ exeiieimmf subsides tliore is always a re- 
iimimtr Kiuiiiineni of admiration and respect for Mm, kept 
alive by ilie rei‘(41vetio*t of liis splendid actions, sncb as no 
one idbo over imspired. l^fueb, too, as I have regretted and 
eeiisured ibe eiueanous (UTors of bis political career (at 
r belli \e ilinl (bis sentiment is in a great degree pro- 
dneed bj" justiee wdiieb is done to his political character, 
someiiiut‘S niistakeu, but always high-minded and patriotic, 
and luntT ineain fub(u or selfish. If he has aimed at power, 
anti o\t‘rr*iit*d his imm eapinaiy for wielding it, it has been 
•vuib Ibe 'pnr«‘sf intent it ms and the most eonscientions views, 
r belitne firmly that no man had ever at heart to a greater 
degret^ tln^ Inanmr and gbay of his country; and hereafter, 
when ju‘'tiet^ will be dtme to his memory, and his character 
and i*oti{{iud b<^ setUim‘d with impartial eyes, if his capacity 
for gtnernimmt apptMrs unequal to the exigencies of the 
times in wiii«dt In^ was placed at the head of affairs, the 
purity of his mo!ivt\s and the noble character of his ambition 
W'ill be amply aekiiowledgtnL 

The Duke of Orleans is lame, and very well received by 
llu‘ CVmrf suid tlu^ w<n*id. He is good-looking, dull, has good 
maniu»rs and lilile conversation, goes every where, and dances 
all niglib At iln‘ ball at Court the Queen, waltzed with the 
two Ibiki^s of Orleans and Brunswick. 

Peel <Nmipelled old (^obbelt to bring on his motion for 
gidtiug him enisin! from the Privy Council, which Cobbett 
wished to shirk from. He gave him a terrible dressing, and it 
all Wfmi off for in the moat Mattering way. He gains every 
day more autlnuuty and influence in the House of Commons. 
It iniist end in Peed and Htanley, \inless everything ends. 

ifni/ 27f/i.“A}} last week at Epsom, and now, thank God, 
tliesi" races are over. T have had all the trouble and exeite- 
iiierit aiiid worry, and have neither won nor lost ; nothing but 
tlm luq>e cif gain tvoulil induce me to go through this de- 
iiioralisiiig drudgery, which I am conscious reduces me to 
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level of all that is most disreputable and despicable^ for 
my tlioiiglits are eternally absorbed by it. Jockeys, tri^iners, 
and blacklegs are my companions, and it is like drain-driiik-' 
ing ; liaving once entered upon it I cannot leov^it off, tlu>u|>di 
I am disgusted with tlie occupation all tlic time. Lei no 
man wlio lias no need, wlio is not in <iangeiwi' losing' all lu^ 
lias, and is not obliged to grasp at every clianee, inakf* a hooh 
on tlie Derby. WMle the fever it excites is raging, and the 
odds are varying, I can neither read, nor write, nor ocaaipy ni}"- 
self with anyi.liiiig else. I went to the Oaks on “WVdnesdajg 
where Lord Stanley kept house fur the firsi, and probably {as 
the house is for sale) for the last time. It is u very aga't'ouble 
place, with an odd sort of house huilt at dillermit limes and 
by different people; but llic outside is covcaxMl ivy and 

creepers, which is pretty, and there arc two good living- 
rooms in it. Besides this, there is an abundance of gi'ass 
and shade; it has been for thirty or forty years tin* resort 
of all our old jockeys, and is now occupied by the sporting 
portion of the Government. We had Lord (hvy and his 
daughter, Duke and Duclioss of Dichuamd, Lord and Lady 
Errol, Althor]), Graham, Uxbridge, Charles (irey, Duke of 
Grafton, Lichfield, and Stanley's hrothors. It passed off veuy 
well — racing all the morning, an excellent dinner, and whist 
and Wind hookey in the evening, it was curious to sc^e 
Stanley. Who “would believe they beheld the orator and 
statesman, only second, if second, to Peel in the IIouso of 
Commons, and on whom the destiny of the country perhaps 
depends? There he was, as if he had no tliougliis but for the 
turf, fall of the hoi^scs, interest iu the lottery, eager, Uiiiii, 
noisy, good-humoured, Wias meditans nugas et ioin^^ n/ 
at night equally devoted to the play, as if his foidune depf^iuhHl 
on it. Thus can a mail relax whose existence is dinoi(sl b) 
great objects and serious thoughts. I had considtn'ublc hopi*s 
of winning the Derby, but was beaten easily, my iiorse not 
being good. An odd circumstance occuiTcd to me befcu*i» ilie 
race. Payne told me in strict confidence that a man wlic 
could not appear on account of his debts, and who laid been 
much connected with turf robberies, came to him, and em 
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irt’Jiii’iT ^ni» 1,000?. about a borse 

for ihi' !>t‘r]\v, mid d(“}u>sited a note iu his hand for the puf- 
lb' iobi 1«ni half ihi- horses were made safe, and that 
h wa-i arnnin'ed ibis "nP- was to win. After much delay, and 
haV!ni.r troi lus ]»romise to lay out the money, he told him it 
was m'v Itors*''. ,fle di4 haek the horse for the man for 700?., 
Imi l!it‘ Willie person told him if my horse roii?(? not win Dan- 
.rolls wt.nbl, and he bas-ki'd the latter likewise for 100?., by 
wliieh bis friend was saw'd, and won 800?. He did not tell 
me his name, nor anything more, except that his object was, 
if lie had won, to pay his creditors, and he had authorised 
Pa\in* to retain iho nione}-, if ho won it, for that purpose. 

' ‘ We heanl, nhile at the Oaks, that M. Hedel had signed 
1h.> eomeniion between France, England, and Holland, on 
wl'ielt all tin* funds rose. The King of Holland's ratmeation 
na . still i<* 1"' and many people will not believe in that 

till th.-y see it. . n . • -x mi 

J„,„’ '.h;!. Tlie (lovernment arc in high s].nrits. The 

Saints haie iriv.m in their adhesion to Stanley’s iilan, and 
tliei expect lit carry tlm West India cpiestiou. The Bankmea- 
Hinv h.is s.itisfied the diveelors,and most people, except Peel. 
The Ihike of W'ellington told me ho was very well satisfied, 
hilt Hint /?ei/had intended to make better terms with the 
Bank', and In' thought they shonld have done so. Melbourne 
Kit vs, ' .Now that ne are as mnch hated as they were, we shall 

Slav in for ever.’ i .j. 

"As 1 came into town (having come by the steamboat from 

Mari'iiti' very luxuriously) on Saturday I found a final meet- 
in-- at the Cmnuiil Office to dispose of the lunacy case. It 
was so late when Homo finished his reply that I thought 
there was no chauco of any discussion, and I did not go m; 
bill, r met the Mastm- of the Bolls afterwards, who told me 
t..,.v !»»1 Mivoml their orinious, Lord Mon o»ut.ot«Iy, he 

‘ bromlly,- which I will ho hou..a ha “ ^ *.0 hates 
Dwoialmm), oad that, though ito jodgmout had heeu yet 
Bhu.;!; tho Ohaucellort tW would >>“ 
lifter all Brougliam’s wincing and wngghng o i 

been forced to submit at last. 
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London^ June 11 — ^At a place called Biicklmrst all last 

week for the Ascot races ; a party at Lichfield^s, racing all the 
mornings then eating and drinking, and play at night. 
I may say, with more tmth than an^^body, Video nicliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor.^ The weather was farming, the 
course crowded, the King received decj^ntly. ^ His household 
is now so ill managed that his grooms were drunk every 
day, and one man (who was sober) was killed going home 
from the races. Goodwin told me nobody exercised any 
authority, and the consequence was that the household all 
ran riot. 

The first day of the races arrived the news that the Duke 
of Wellington, after making a strong muster, had beaten 
the Government in the House of Lords on tlie qucbtion of 
Portuguese neutrality and Don Miguel, that Lord Grey had 
announced that he considered it a vote of censure, and threw 
out a sort of threat of resigning. He and Brougham (after a 
Cabinet) went down to the King. The King was very much 
annoyed at this fresh dilemma into which the Tories had 
brought him, and consented to whatever Lord Grey required. 
In the meantime the House of Commons flew to arms, and 
Colonel Dawes gave notice of a motion of confidence in 
Ministers upon their foreign policy. This was carried by an 
immense majority after a weak debate, in which some very 
cowardly menaces were thrown out against the Bishops, and 
this settled the question. Ministers did not resign, no Petms 
were made, and everything goes on as before. It has been, 
however, a disastrous business. How the Duke of Welling- 
toii could take this course after the conversation I had with 
him in this room, when he told mo he would support the 
Government because he wished it to bo strong^ I can^t con- 
ceive, At all events he seems resolved that his Parlia- 
mentary victories should be as injurious as his military 
ones were glorious to his country. Some of his friends say 
that he was provolced by Lord Grey’s supercilious answer to 
him the other day, when he said ho knew iiotliiiig of what 
was going on but from what ho read in the newspapers, 
others that ho feels so very strongly’ about Portugal, 
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otiiers tliat lie cannot manage tte Tories, and that they 
were determined to fight ; in short, that he has not the sathe 
authority as leader of a party that he had as general of an 
army, for nobody wouM have forced him to fight the battle 
of Salamanca or Yittoria if he had not fancied it himselfi 
The effect, however, Ij^as been this : the House of Lords has 
had a rap on the knncldes from the King, their legislative 
functions are practically in abeyance, and his Majesty is 
more tied than ever to his Ministers. The House of Lords 
is paralysed ; it exists upon sufferance, and cannot venture 
to throw out or materially alter any Bill (such as the India, 
Banlc, Negro, Ohureh Keform, &c.) which may come up to 
it without the certainty of being instantly swamjied, and the 
measures, however obnoxious, crammed down its throat. 
This Chjvernment has lost ground in public opinion, they 
were daily falling lower, and these predestinated idiots come 
and bolster them up just when they most want it. Tavis- 
tock acknowledged to me that they were unpopular, and 
that this freak had been of vast service to them; conse- 
quently tliey are all elated to the greatest degree. The 
Tories are sulky and crestfallen ; moderate men are vexed, 
disappointed, grieved ; and the Eadicals stand grinning by, 
ehiicklmg at the sight of the Conservatives (at least those 
who so call themselves, and those who must be so Teally) 
cutting each others’ throats. 

On Saturday, the day after I came hack, I found a final 
meeting at the Council Office on the lunacy case, the appeal 
of Crosvenor against Drax. There were Lord Lansdowne, 
the Chaiicellot, Yice-Chancellor, Master of the Bolls, Lord 
Manners, Lord Eldon, and Lord Lyndliurst. The rule is 
that the President of the Council collects *the opinions and 
votes, begiiming with the junior Privy Councillor. This 
was the Chancellor,^ who made a sort of apology for his 

[This must bo a mistake. Tbe Chancellor takes rank in the Privy 
Council after the Lord President and before ev^yone else. Lord 
Brouglmm was junior Privy Councillor in mere seniority, but bis office gave 
bim rank over the others present. IBs opinion was probably taken first out 
of compliment to him, as he had made the order under 1‘eview.] 
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judgment, stating tliat lie had made the order just after tvfo 
or "three very flagrant cases of a similar description had been 
brought under his notice, and then he went into this case, 
and endeavoured to show that there frand (and inten- 
tional fraud) on the part of the Grosvenors, and he maiif- 
tained, -withont insisting on, and very i^i^^ildly, Jiis own former 
view of the case. Leach then made a speech strongly 
against the judgment, and Lord Eldon made a longish 
speech, very clear, and very decided against it, interlarded 
with professions of his sincere ’ respect for the person who 
delivered the judgment. The Chancellor did not reply to 
Lord Eldon, but put some questions — some hypothetical, and 
some upon parts of the case itself— which, together with sonic 
remarhs, brought on a discussion between him and Leach, 
in which the latter ended by lashing himself Into a rage. 
^My Lord/ said he to the Cliancelloi’, "^we talk too nmcli, 
and we don’t stick to the point.’ Brougham put on one of 
Ms scornful smiles, and in reply to something ([ forgt't wdiat) 
that the Vice-Chancellor said he dropped in liis sarciistic 
tone that he would do so and so “^if his Honour would per- 
mit.’ Eor a moment I thought there would be a bixMW.e, but 
it ended without any vole, in the adoption of a form of 
reversal suggested by Lord Eldon, which left it to the option 
of the respondent to institute other proceedings if he should 
think fit. Afterwards all “was harmony. Eldon seemed 
tolerably fresh, feeble, but clear and collected. Me was in 
spirits about the dinner which had just been given hiju by 
the Templars, at which he was received with extraordinary 
honours. He said he hoped never to bo called to the Council 
Board again, and this was probably the last occasion on 
which he will have to apj>ear in a judicial capaciiy. It> is 
remarkable that his last act should bo to reyerse a judgnitnii 
of Brougham’s, Brougham being Chancellor and 
nothing. I could not help looking with something like 
emotion at this extraordinary old man, and reflt^eiiiig iiptm 
his long and laborious career, which is tormina ting gently 
and by almost insensible gradations, in a maim(3r more 
congenial to a philosophic mind than to an ambitious spirit. 



A ' .1 iimt si. pol'dician lio Ixas survived and wit- 

ii« -i.d iht‘ rniii of liis ii.irty and ilie subversion of tMse 
]nHii nisr in'-iifiilions to vvliicli, lie tenaciously clung', and 
ul.ii'li Iti-- pivjwliccH C(i’ lus wisdom made Mm think indis- 
ill till* (‘xislmice of the Constitution. As an indi- 
\ idii.tl liu ill’ll My Imsbcuu happier, for he has preserved the 
sls'ioioili t.r his body and the vigour of his mind far beyond 
ill ■ I'diiiary pm'iod alloiicd to man, he is adorned with 
iio.niii' iiml lili'ssi'd with wealth sufEciont for the aspira- 
iinii’Hof pride and avarice, and while the lapse of time has 
siicii. id till- \(>ic(’ of envy, and retirement from office has 
Tiiii iu'.'ii d Iho rancour of political hostility, his great and 
:ii knou Ictig'cd auiliorily as a luminary of the law shines forth 
V. i'll ptHTf lustre, lie enjoys, perhajrs, the most perfect 
i< u, id ol’ his long lii(' of lahnnr and study — a foretaste 
ol' jiiisIlmniouH liomair and fame, lie has lived to see his 
name \ cm ruled and his decisions received with profound 
vi 'peel, and he i.s dejiarting in peace, with the proud assur- 
ance lliai 111' lam left in Ids country a mighty legacy of law 
and 'Cl nred io himself an imperishable fame. 

Jim, !.')//(.- -The day before yesterday I had occasion to 
set Ihc Ihike of Wellington about the business in which we 
arc joint fruhiee.s, and when we had done I said, ‘Well, that 
iuisinc-H in ihe Hoase of Lords turned out ill the other day.’ 

* N'li; do you think so?’ ho said, and then he went into the 
inuilcr. He said that ho was compelled to make the motion 
by the answer Lord drey gave to Ms question a few nights 
bid'ore; that his party in the House of Lords would not be 
.satisfied without dividiug— they had been impatient to 
attack the dovernment, and were not to he restrained; that 
on the <piealion itself they were right', that so far from his 
lining harm to the dovernment, if they availed themselves 
wisely- of the defeat they might turn it to account in the 
House of Commons, and so far it was of use to them, as it 
affordea a oonvinciug proof to their supporters that the 
Himse of Lords might he depended upon for good purposes, 
and they might demand of their supporters in the other 
House that they should enable them to carry good measures, 



^ and they keep the House of Commons in liarmoiiy with tlfe 
H<5xise of Lords. He said the Govemnient would mate no 
PeerSj and that they could not ;'that the Tories were % no 
means frightened or disheartened, aifd meant to take the 
first opportunity of showing fight again ; in shoA, he seeinetl 
not dissatisfied with what had already (jpciirre^l, and resolved 
to pursue the same course. He said the Tories were indig- 
nant at the idea of being compelled to keep quiet, and that 
if they were to be swamped the sooner it was done the 
better, and that they would not give up their right to deal 
with any question they thought fit from aii)^ motive of expe- 
diency whatever. 

I don’t know what to make of the Duke and his conduet. 
The Catholic question and the Corn Laws and Canning rise 
up before me, and make me doubt whetlier he is so pun^ in 
his views and so free from vindictive feelings as I thought 
and hoped he was. When Lords Grey and Brougham went 
down to the King after the defeat, they did not talk of 
Peers, and only proposed the short answer to the Lords, to 
which he consented at once. His Majesty wais very indig- 
nant with the Duke, and said it was the seecnid time he laid 
got him into a scrape, he had made a fool of him lust } ear, and 
now wanted to do the same thing again. Some pretend that 
all this indignation is simulated; the man is, I belii nag more 
foolish than false. 

June Idth, — The King dined with the Duke at his 
Waterloo dinner yesterday, which does not look as if he had 
been so very angry with him as the Governmimt people say. 
The Duke had his windows mended for the occasion, whether 
ill honour of his Majesty or in eonsequenee of IL BCs cari- 
cature T don’t know, 

I bad a long conversation with Sir Willoughby It diem 
on Sunday about Jamaica affairs. He is Coinmaiider-iii« 
Chief, just come home, and just going out again. He ifdd 
me what he had said to Stanlej^ which was io ibisefieet: 
that tbe compensation would he esteemed jinmificeni, gm^ater 
by far tban they had expected; that they bad luoktHl for a 
loan of fifteen millions at two per cent, interest, but that the 



jaaii wuuM be hnpractifiilile, and that sugar could irot he ' 
cuHivated ufliu' sliueiy coasod; that the slave would ne'J'ei' 
uiHh'rvi.Hul tlu“ nf modified servitude by which he 

•ttUN til b** iitinunally free and actually kept to labour, and 

ih. ii he utmld rebel ugiiiust the magistrate who tried to force 
him in Wf.rk mure fiercely than against his master j that the 
magi -irate would nev(-r be able to persuade the slaves in 
tbi'ir new ehameter of apprentices to work as heretofore, and 
ihc uiilifar^ wlio would bo called in to assist them could do 
nuihiiig. Ih* a'-ked Stanley if he intended, when the mili- 
tarj lu re called in, that they should lire on or bayonet the 
refr.ietor\ appivntices. lie said no, they were to exhort 
fhem. 1i<‘ ga\e him to understand that in his opinion they 
could do nujhiiig, and that the more the soldiers exhorted 
the more iln* slues woidd not work. IVith regard to my own 
pariiciiiar case la* was ratlun encouraging than not, thought 
they Would not molest me any more,’ that the Assembly 
might try and get mt* out, hut that the Council considered 
if matter of loyalty to the King not to force out the Clerk of 
hih Council, but that if anything more was said about 

ii, iiml 1 went out to Jamaica, I might be sure of getting 
leave again in a month or six weeks. 

Jnnv 2C>il (, — This morning at six saw my mother and 
Jlenry start for the steamboat which is to take them abroad. 

I wish i was going with them, and was destined once more 
to see Home and Kaples, which I fear will never be. Last 
week was marked by a division in the House of Commons 
which Miide a great noise. It was on that clause of the 
Irish Church Bill which declared that the surplus should 
bo appropriated by Parliament, and Stanley thought lit to 
leave out the clause. Tho Tories supported him; the 
Itadieals and many of the Whigs— Abercromby and 0. 
Eosseil among the number— opposed him. The minority 
was strong — 148 — hut the fury it excited among many of the 

» [TWb refera to Mr. Greville’a LoMing the office of Secretaiy of the 
Inland of Jamaica with permanent leave of absence. The work of the office 
was dons by a deputy, who was paid by a share of the emoluments which 
were in the shape of feea] 



friends of Government is incredible, and tbe Tories weje 
vdiy triumpliant witliont being at all conciliated. « Tlie 
Speaker said lie sbonld not bo surprised to see tin* Kill 
tlirowii out by tlie junction of tlio Eadicails on 

t/lio third reading, wliicli is not likely, and tire suppression pf 
this clause, wliicb after all leaves the matter just as it was, 
will probably carry it thro ugh the IIouso of Lords. It is, 
however, very questionable whether tliey were right in with- 
drawing it, and Tavistock told me that though he thought 
it was right it was ill done, and had given great otfenciu 
Somehow or other Stanley, with all his talents, makes a mess 
of everything, but this comes of being (what the violent 
Whigs suspect him of being) half a Tory. Moa>sures are 
concocted upon ultra principles in the Cabinet, and thiui as 
his influence is exerted, and his wishes arc obliged to ]>e 
consulted, they are modified and altered, and this gives a 
character of vacillation to the conduct of Governiuent, and 
exhibits a degree of weakness and infirmity of purpose which 
prevents their being strong or popular or respectable. No- 
body, however, can say that they are obstinate, fiir they are* 
eternally giving way to somebody. In the i louse of Lords 
there was a sharp skirmish between Brougham and lynd- 
hurst, and high Parliamentary words xiasscd botwaicn iliest'. 

‘ noble friends ^ on the Local Courts Bill. The Tories did 
not go down to support Lyndhurst, which provoked liim,aiid 
Brougham was nettled by his and old Eldon’s aitacics on the 
Bill 

There is great talk of a letter which the King is said to 
have written to the bishops — that is, to the Arcdibishop for 
the edification of the episcopal bench. It is hardly credibli" 
that ho and Taylor should have been guilty of this folly, 
after the letter which they wrote to the Peers a year* and a 
lialf ago and the stir that it made. 

I have got from Sir Henry Lushington Monk Lewis’s 
journals and Ms two voyages to the "WeBt Indies (one of 
which I read at Naples), with liberty to publish them, %vhieli 
I mean to do if I can get money enough for liiim He says 
Murray offered him 500L for the manuscripts some years 



a-H.. } .loulit ,M> iimcli now, but they are uncbm- » 

Hi-jiily aiuuhinif, and it in tiio right moment for publishkig 
Ihfii^ non ihai puople snv full of interest about the West 
huiiii quodion. I wi^is very well amused last week at the 
ilfi/.tiir in liiinuver Square, when a sale was held on four 
days hy the Kuo ladies for the benefit of the 
roreie:!i<‘rn in fiistresfi. It wuis liko a masquerade without 
iita-ks, for everybody men, women, and children— roved 
altttiii ttiieiv lliey would, everybody talking to everybody, 
and vast familiarily established botweon perfect strangers 
under llie guise of barter. The Queen’s stall was held by 
Ij.Hlies ilowe and Denbigh, with her three prettiest maids of 
honour, iMiss IJagot dressed like a soubrette and lookina: 
like a,u angel. They sold all soi'ts of trash at enormous 
priee^, and nuule, 1 believe, four.or five thousand pounds. I 
wenf on ilonday to liear Lushingtou si)eak in the canse of 
Suifl anil Kelly. Ho spoke for three hours — an excellent 
speech. 1 sat by Mr. Swift all the time ; he is not ill- 
looKlng, but I should think vulgar, and I’m sure impu- 
dent, for the more Lushington abused him the more he 
lunghed. 

JiuiK '2Slh. — The King did write to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury' a severe reproof to be communicated to the 
bishops fur having voted against his Government upon a 
<IHe.stion purely political (the Portuguese), in which the 
intereshs of the Church were in no way concerned. He sent 
a copy of the letter to Lord Grey, and Brougham told 
Seihm and Whamcliffe the contents, both of whom told me. 
it is rematkablo that nothing has been said upon the subject 
in the House of Lords. The Ai'chhishop, the most timid of 
luimkind, had the prudence (I am told) to abstain from com- 
nnmieatiug the letter to the bishops, and held a long con- 
sultation with the Ai’chbishop of York as to the mode of 
dealing with this puzzling document. If he had communi- 
cated it, he would as a Privy Councillor have been respon- 
sible for it, but what answer he made to the King I know 
not. Never was there such a proceeding, so unconstitutional, 
so foolish ; but his Ministers do not seem to mind it, and are 



rather elated at such a signal proof of liis disposition to st^i- 
psrt them. I think, as far as being a diseouragemtint to 
the Tories, and patting an end to their notion thatihe is 
hankering after them, it may be of jise, and it is probably 
true that he does not -wish for a change, but oi*the contrary 
dreads it. He naturally dreads whatever is likely to rake a 
storm about his ears and interrupt his*repos^. 

Lyndhurst is in such a rage at his defeat in the House 
of Lords on the Local Courts Bill that he swore at first Im 
would never come there again. What he said — that ‘ if they 
had considered it a party question the result would havci 
been very different,’ which Brougham unaccountably took for 
a threat against the Government — was levollod at his own 
Tory friends for not supporting him. On the third reading 
they mean to have another fight about it. I undorstaud fhe 
lawyers that the Bill is very objectionable, and calciiiaied io 
degrade the profession. I sat by Talleyrand at dinner the day 
before yesterday, who told me a good deal about Miinboati, 
mSj; he' h&d ^tad cold, in addition to his usual mode of 
pumping up his words from the bottomestpit of his stomach, 
impossible to uuderstand him. Ho said 
MirabeauV^ really iutiiuato with three people only — him- 
self, Narhonue, and Lanzun — that Auguste d’Aremberg was 
the uegdtiator of the Court and medium of its coiumimica- 
tions with Mirabeau j that he had found (dming the pro- 
visional Government) a receipt of Mirahean’s for a million, 
which he had given to Louis XVIII. 



loi^DOK; mKrto me 
f«rorTieft\oo»i <3o.» 






